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PREFACE 

The preparations for adequatdy commemorating the 
forthcoming millenary of King Alfred's death have 
set going a fresh wave of popular interest in that hero. 
Lectures have been given, committees formed, sub- 
scriptions paid and promised, and an excellent book 
of essays by eminent specialists has been written about 
Alfred considered under quite a number of aspects. 
That great Sling has himself told us that he was not 
indifierent to the opinion of those that should come 
after him, and he earnestly desired that that opinion 
should be a high one. We hare by no means for- 
gotten him, it is true, but yet to very many intelligent 
people he is, to use a paradox, a distinctly nebulous 
character of hbtory. His most undying attributes in 
the memory of the people are not unconnected with 
singed cakes and romantic visits in 4isguise to the 
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labour. It safisned his inteflectoal oaTings and stimn- 
lated his imriiltiired but v^orons mindj and he resolved 
to give his still more imletterBd lieges a share in the 
treat. So he tmned it into his own tongue, as the 
King of die West Saxons might be e^qwcted to do, 
m a laige and royal way, scattenng op and down the 
work sndb notes and comments as he judged needfbl. 
His Boeihiut heads the roll of English philosopiucal 
writings; it likewise heads the roll of English trans- 
lations. 
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latkms. It is iioped that the modem English dress 
here g^ven to the King's best book will hdp to make 
him less an fmsobstamial shadow for Englishmen of 
to-day, and more a real man, practicaly right-feelmg, 
and earnest beyond his generation* 

A few words on the method and aim of this 
modem yersion may be said here rather than in the 
Introduction. The Anglo-Saxon text followed is 
that edited by the translator for the Oxford University 
Press last year. The prose part is rendered qiiite 
literally, generally ^word by word,' as the King says 
of parts of his own version. Thus the simplicity and 
duectness of the original Old English are kepL In 
the version of the alliterating verses, printed together 
after the prose, the metre of the ori^nal Old English 
has been retained as fiu: as is allowed by the limitations 
of modem English, but literalness has not been thereby 
sacrificed. The result, I may hope, will give a fair 
idea of the original, which itself b far from echoing 
the hammer-and-anvil lines of the best Old English 
song-smiths, as we see them at work in the Beoumlf. 
The Introduction is intended to give the general 
reader ^hat \t may like to know about Alfred's 
Boethius and his literary method in general, and the 
student of English literature wiU perhaps find interest 
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in the selections fixmi later English translations of the 
Comolaiians. 

It is now time for me to close this preface, first 
expressmg my heartiest thanks to Professor York 
Powdl, who has kindly looked carefully through the 
proofs of the Introduction and portions of both the 
prose and the verse, and has helped me generally out 
of his mature experience. 

Christ's College, Cambeidgs, 
March, 1900. 



N.B. — ^The passages in the prose text which do 
not occur in the Latm original are printed in italics, 
but Alfred's numerous omissions are not indicated 
in the text. For details, the Introduction to the 
Oxford edition of the Old English Boethtus may be 
consulted. 
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§ X. Wessex ai Peace. Alfreds Re/arms* 

In the year 878 a.d., on ^e conclusioii of the 
negodatioiis begun with Gathnun at Wedmore, Wessex 
emei^ged unbeaten but sorely shaken fitmi a fife-straggle 
that had hsted many years without intennission. Inch 
by inch the Scandinavian pirates had been driven back, 
and now the West-Saxon king could boast of a broader 
realm than ever before had been his, and better still, 
a more united people* The first seven or eight years 
of his reign had been spent in camp or on the march, 
fighting, pursuing, retreating, in the varying fortunes of 
the straggle; a busy time, with small leisure for 
thoughts or deeds unconnected with immediate and 
constant peril. Alfred's early amHtions had perforce 
to sleep, while his people had enough to do to hold 
their ground against the invader, standing still or going 
back on the path of culture. Still, it is probable that 
the harsh training king and subjects had gone through 
together in their dark days was afler all a real though 
disguised benefit to both. They shared the memory 
of perils and hardships borne together, and must have 
come to understand and sympathize with each other 
as only those can do that have side by side fitced 
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a common danger for many months. And so Alfred 
would, when brighter days came, find ready to his 
hand ^fitdng instruments of role,' as he himself calls 
them. He entered iqpon the herculean labour of build- 
ing up and consotidatbg the shattered fabric of society 
and goyemment with a deep sense of the responsibility 
involved, and a clear perception of the difficulties to be 
faced. But his keen enthuaasm for the work made it 
seem easy, and carried him throu^ it all with admirable 
success. Everything had to be done, as a veritable 
chasm gaped between the present and die past. First 
of all, the kws of the West^Saxon kings had to be 
copied afresh, amended, and published, and their honest 
administration enforced, so that equal justice done be- 
tween man and man might smooth the way for the arts 
of peace. The citizen army had to be organized ag^nst 
a possiUe recrudescence of the piratical raids, a fleet of 
ships had to be built, and London resettled and fortified. 
Agriculture could now be carried on in security, and 
the simple arts and manufactures of that day needed 
careful fostering. The Church, sorely weakened and 
humiliated afler repeated outrage on the part of the 
heathen and by neglea of her own distracted people, 
must be raised to her former high estate. Her Ushops 
and priests must be put back in their cures, her monas- 
teries endowed, and piety and learning again cherished. 

§ 2. Sis Zeal/or Learning. 

For of all the many forms of activity into which 
Alfred plunged in his eagerness to make up for lost 
time, we are sure that, next to reli^^on, the cause of 
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learmng lay nearest his heart. He himself had always 
loved it, its books and its bookmen, and he wanted Us 
people to share his love. He quite understood that 
before a nation can begin to advance along the road of 
enlightenment and civilization it must be taught the 
dements of education; and we know fixnn his own 
account into what a lamentable ignorance, not only the 
conunon people, but even the clergy had fallen. The 
words of the King on this subject are most instructive, 
and for the history of his times of prime authority. 
^The sacred orders,' he says, ^were once zealous in 
teaching and study. . • . Men used to come to England 
fixmi other lands in search of wisdom and instruction, 
but now we should be obliged to get them fiiom abroad 
if we wanted them. So entirely was learning £dlen 
away in England that there were very few on this side 
of the Humber who could understand their church 
s^ces in English, or even turn a Latin letter into 
English ; and I think there were not many beyond the 
Humber. There were so few of them that I cannot 
call to mind a single one south of the Thames, when 
I succeeded to the throne. . . . Thinking over all this, 
I remembered also how I had seen, before the country 
was all ravaged and burnt, the churches throughout 
England standmg fidl of treasures and books. There 
was also a great number of God's ministers, but they 
had very little profit of their books, of which, not beinjg 
written in their own tongue, they could make nothing.' 
One of Alfred's first acts in furtherance of his 
^ucational schemes was, if we may believe the story in 
Asser's Lt/e^ the foundation of a court school, wherein 
he followed, consciously or not, the example of the 

great 
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great Prankish king whom he resembled in so many 
ways. It b interesting to note that Charlemagne had, 
like Alfred, much trouble in interesting his rough war- 
like nobles in his schemes for the spread of education. 

As stated by himself, Alfred's plan was that ^all 
the sons of English £ree men, who could afford the 
time, should be kept at their studies, while they were 
as yet of no use to the state, until they could read 
English with ease. Then those who were to continue 
their education and to be promoted to a higher order 
should be taught Latin.' 

Alfred, again like Charlemagne^ had the good sense 
to gather round him the best scholars he could find, 
sendmg to other lands for them, as his own produced 
them no longer. The names of the little group of 
learned clerics that helped the Eling to such good pur- 
pose were — the two Mercians, Werfrith or Waerferth, 
Bishop of Worcester, and Plegmund, Archbishop of 
CanteiWy; Grimbold, a Prankish priest, aftem^rds 
Abbot of Winchester ; John, a priest from Old Saxony ; 
and Asser, a Welsh monk. All of these, except the 
last, are mentioned by the King in the pre&ce to his 
translation of the Pastoral Care of Pope Gregory. 

With the co-operation of these scholars, then, Alfred 
took in hand the education of his people. Though 
hungry for knowledge, it is probable that he was at a 
disadvantage in his equipment for its pursuit. He 
doubtless had an education suitable to a king's son when 
he was at Rome, and afterwards in England, but he 
assumed the reins of government at so early an age, and 
was so entirely absorbed in fighting the Northmen during 
the first years of his reign, that he cannot have had 

much 
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much leisure for keepbg np or adding to his leamihg. 
Hence he could not fully understand unaided the more 
difficult books written in Latin, the sole language of 
the learned in Western Europe in his day. In the 
Life of Alfred^ ascribed to Asser, we are told that 
one of his learned men used daily to read aloud to the 
King passage from his favourite authors. William of 
Ma lmesbury, too, a later chronicler, who made use of 
early annals amTbther old sources,' mentions how Asse r 
ttsed to explain toAlj&ed the harder passages Q)^,.with 

^_!S$5g,, J?|^Llf?% 5^^.. ^f ^^ ^f CansolaHone 
P Mpfop hide of Sioetl^. Bdbg aware that the know- ' 
ledge of Latin was wellnigh extinct among the deigy 
of his kingdom, and that to the common folk every 
avenue to learning was barred. Allied conceived, and 
about the year 886 begm to carry out, a plan of trans- 
lating into EngUsh certain wellrknown standard works 
which he judged best fitted to give in moderate compass 
a good plain fund of knowledge to the Englishman of 
his day. These works, to use the King's words; were 
^ such books as are the most needful for all men to 
know.' The modem reader should remember that a 
man who had mastered ten Latin books in the ninth 
century m England would have been accounted well 
read, and a knowledge of the contents of fifty would 
have amounted to encyclopaedic learning. Alfred's 
choice fell upon the following works: — 

X. The Universal History of Orosius, written early 
in the fifth century, being a compendium of the history 
of the world, written from a Cl^stian point of view. 

2. The History of the English Church by the 
Venerable Bede, containing the history of the English 

from 
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from their concpest of Britam up to the end of the 
seventh centmy, chiefly ecclesiastical, enlivened vi4th 
accounts of saints and miiaculous occurrences. 

3* The Dialogues of Pope Gregory the Great, a 
popular hook, describing the lives and mkades of Italian 
saints, and treating of the life of the soul after death. 

4. The Pof/icTra/Car^ or J?f^ of the same Gregory, 
a practical manual of the duties of the clergy. 

5* The De Consolafione Philosqpkuu of Boethius. 

6. The Soliloquies of St. Augustine. 

Of these books the History of Oroaus, the Consola-- 
Hon 0/ PkHosophy^ the Pastoral Care^ and the SolUo- 
pdes were put into English by the King himself. The 
Dialogues of Gregory were p^haps translated by Bishop 
Werfrith at Alfred's suggestion, and it is probable tiiat 
the English version of Bede's Ecclesiasiical History in 
its original form was also the work of one of the King's 
learned priests. 

\ 3. I^ De Consolaiione Pkilosophtde o/Boe^ius, 

By far the most important of these works was the 
famous treatise of Boethius^ It was the philosophical 
vade-mecum of the Middle Ages, and coundess scholars 
during a thousand years knew little else of abstract 
reasonmg save what they found in . its pag^ The 
influence that it exercised^ on the expression of abstract 
thinking during many centuries is hardly conceivable 
by us modems, who can range freely over the best of 
ancient dashed literature and vdeld a philosophical 
vocabulary ready made for us. Its influence and popu- 
larity, indeed, as a book of practical piety, can only be 

compared 
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compared with that of the later ImiiaHon of Christ j 
aod the earlier Cicero's De OfficUs. Hundreds of 
roanuscripts of it are still to be found in dozens of 
libraries, some of them going back to the tenth century ; 
and it was one of the first books printed in Europe. 
Wherever the rude tongues of mediaeval Europe began 
to be articulate in prose, versions of the De ConsoloHcne 
Phibsophiae in the vernacular appeared. Of these early 
translations Alfiped's was the fir^ and it was followed 
after the lapse of about a hundred years by a literal 
rendering into the Alemannic dialect of the Old High 
Gennan language made at the fiunous monastery of 
St. Gall by the monk Notker. 

To the eleventh century belongs a fiagment of a 
manuscript now in the Public Library of Orleans con- 
taining part of a fiee rendering or imitation in old 
Provencal. In the course of the thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries there appeared four versions in 
French, the first by the £unous Jehan de Meun, who 
dedicated it to Philippe le Bel. In England no less a 
poet than Geoffiey Chaucer made a prose translation. 
He was fbUowed by nearly a dozen others in the fol- 
lowing centuries, including Queen Elizabeth, and the 
last English version was published as late as the year 
1897. We have said nothing, be it noted, of Itahan, 
Spanish, and Greek versions, all of which had begun to 
appear before the end of the fifteenth century. Other 
tongues have also done their share in popularizing the 
CamolafibHs* It has fiequently been annotate and 
imitated, and it has comforted hundreds in their day of 
afficdon. Our own Sir Thomas More had it with 
him in prison, and even wrote an imitation of it. Leslie, 
b Bishop 
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Bishop of Ross, sent an imitation of it to his royal and 
capdye mistress in iSfa. Its influence on European 
literature has been immense* Traces have been found 
in the ancient English poem oi Beowulf. Chaucer's 
poems are steeped in it. Gower, Lydgate, and Spenser 
drank inspiration at this fountain, as the author of the 
JRoman de la Rose in France, and the greater Dante and 
Boccaccio in Italy had done in their day. 

The sad surroundings under which the Comolatum 
of Philosophy was written have ever found a responsive 
chord of sympathy in the hearts of the oppressed, and 
never more readily than in those tuibulent times when 
the great ones of the earth were liable to be reft in a 
day of rank and honours at the nod of a capricious tyrant. 

§4* Boethius and his Fate, 

Let us now glance at the life of the author of 
this classic of the Middle Ages, the man whom Gibbon 
styles ^ the last of the Romans whom Cato or Tully 
could have acknowledged for their countryman.' 

About 400 years before King Alfred wrote, Theo- 
doric. King of the Ostrogoths, starting from Wallachia, 
led a host of his folk over the Alps, and overthrowing 
Odovacar (Odoacer) reigned over Italy in his stead. 
Theodoric's rule for many years was just and impartial, 
ndther unduly oppressing the orthodox nor favouring 
those of the Arian heresy to which he himself belonged. 
He also respected the Imperial traditions, so that the 
Roman Senate continued to exercise at lesast a show of 
its old functions. 

Among the eminent Romans of the time one was 
marked out for high honour by the new ruler on account 

of 
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of his high descent, vast wealth, and remarkaUe ability. 
Amiciiis Manilas Severinus Boethhis, who was born 
about 480 A.i>., traced his origin to families powerful 
even under the Republic* His wife Rnstidana was 
a daughter of Symmachns, a noUeman of great con- 
nexions and estate. Boethins rose fitmi one honour to 
another, being Consul in 510, and again in saa in con- 
junction with his two young sons; and at length he 
came to be Head of the Senate^ the most dignified 
position to which a Roman subject could attain. 
Contemporary historians tell us in what repute Boethhis 
was held by all right-thinking men as well as by 
Theodoric, and how he laboured to lay bore the coiw 
nqytion and misgoyernmeiit of the Roman officials. 
His enemies were consequently numerous, and they 
plotted his downfall. 

After years of beneficent rule, Theodoric suddenly 
developed signs of intolerance. He sent Pope John 
the First on a humiliating embassy to Justm the Em- 
peror of the East at Constantinople, and on his return 
cast him into prison, where the old and feeble pontiff 
soon died, l^eodoric was now in the mood to listen 
to charges made by the foes of Boethius. Accused of 
being concerned in a conspiracy agamst his imperial 
master, the noble Roman defended himself with the 
eloquence for which he was famed, but in vain. He 
was sentenced by the Senate to imprisonment, Theodoric 
still wishing to keep up an appearance of legality, and 
was confined in a dungeon at Tidnum. There, when 
his property had been confiscated, and after many 
months of imprisonment, he was, as we are tolc^ 
tortured and put to death. 

ba Those 
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Those of his contemporaries whose writbgs have 
reached us, such as Priscian, Cassiodoms, and Ennodhis, 
regarded Boethius as decidedly the most able and 
learned man of hb day. He was deeply versed in the 
works of the Greek philosophers, some of which he 
turned into Latin and annotated for the use of his 
countrymen. It is certain that for centuries after his 
death the mediaeval schoolmen knew Aristode almost 
solely through the translations and commentaries of 
Boethius. He had also a remarkable talent for mathe- 
maticSy science, and practical engineering, and his work 
on music remained till last century the chief text-book on 
the subject at Oxford smd Cambridge. After his death 
Boethius came to be regarded by the Church of Rome 
as a martyr for the orthodox £udi, and was canonized as 
St. Severinus. Many works on doctrinal theology have 
been attributed to him, but modem scholars are not 
agreed as to his authorship of them, nor even as to his 
having been a Christian at all. His most important and 
authentic work, the De Consolaftone Phtlosaphiae^ con- 
tains nothing ^m which the Christianity of its author 
could be positively inferred, for it bases its philosophy 
(entirely on the old systems of Aristode, the Stoics, and 
the Neo-Platonists. 

§ 5. Alfred's Method of Translaiim. 

Such was the man who wrote the famous book which 
King Alfred set himself to make known to his people. 
That it was a task after the English monarch's own 
heart we may well believe. The splendid career and 
the wretched end of the last great Roman must have 

deeply 
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deq>l7 impressed Alfred, who had himself known ad- 
versity, and was &r from sure that his present heyday 
would last. 

But the task of translation, though congenial, was 
difficult. In the first place, Alfred's knowledge of 
Latin can hardly have- sufficed to ^ve him an exact 
idea of the contents of a book whose style was 
modelled on the old classical writers of Rome, and 
difiered widely from the crude Latin written by the 
learned monks in the ninth century. This difficulty 
the King surmounted, as we have akeady noticed, hf 
having Asser read out the Latm text and explain it to 
him; and this is confirmed by an examination of 
Alfred's version, which in many parts bears the marks 
of having been written from a recent recollection of the 
Latin rather than directly from it. The King's versiod 
makes no attempt to imitate the artificial and involved 
periods of Boethius ; he was content to write so as toi 
be ^ understanded of the people,' and in this he succeeded, 
for his English, though devcnd of art and often in- 
elegant and rambling, is clear enough as to the sense. 
It is probable that Alfred wrote as he spoke, for he 
could have found but litde prose literature in English 
fit to form his style upon. Certain parts of the Vulgate 
and the Book of Psalms and a number of prayers had 
been Englished, as the Life informs us; but beyond 
these it is likely that no prose of a literary character 
existed in West-Saxon. All previous literary effort 
in English had taken the form of verse, which chiefly 
flourished north of the Humber; and we have xht 
curious, but not isolated, spectacle of a noble and ex- 
pressive poetry co-existing with a rude, £Jtering, barely 

articulate 
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articulate pr^se, as we can see it in the old charters 
which have come down to iis« In the process of 
transferring the ideas of Boethhis into English of the 
ninth century a certain loss was inevitable. This 
Alfred donbdess realized, and fiiom the first resolved 
to attempt no more than to ^ve the general sense of 
his original, now keeping fairly close to the Latin, now 
being content to find a simple expression for ^dark 
words ' ; here omitting what he judged of less moment 
for the end he had in view, there making additions of 
his own. And it is just these additi&PS that are the 
flKStinteis§dng..p!llt,of^^^^ In them 

we see him in the capacity of author, and can make 
a compariaon between the ideala.J>^ bhnself hm puts 
be&ieus and hi^^jsncoess in realizing them as recorded 
in the pages of history. In this connexion we may 
note that the annab of the West Saxons, perhaps 
previously written in Latin, were in the latter years 
of Alfi^d's rule recorded in English, probably by the 
Ring's orders, and the events of his reign were described 
in language of considerable vigour, with which it is 
instructive to compare the prose of the royal writer 
himself. These annals form the first instalment of 
the &mous AtighhSaxon Chronicle^ which was con- 
tinued in various monasteries, till the last version, the 
PeUritfroHgh Bookj ends with the joyful accession of 
Henry IL 

Thus King Alfied may be regarded as the first 
known writer of English literary prose. Abbot ^Ifiic, 
about a century after, recognized his debt to the Bong, 
saying that in his day 'there were no other godly 
books m the English tongue save the books that King 

Alfred 
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Alfied skilfully tnmslated item Latin into English.^ 
.£lfric formed himself consdously on the style of the 
Kmg, and in his hands English prose became smoother 
and clearer, noore elegant, and more suited to the ex- 
pression of shades of thought. 

It is now time to see how the English King went 
to work in turning the Consolations of Philosophy mto 
his own tongue. A glance over his version will at 
once show that it is very far horn being even a free 
translation of the original work. Alfred evidently 
realized that a literal rendering, such as we find in 
his version of the Pastoral Care^ would be a difficult 
task for himself, and would be largely unintelligiUe to 
the people for whom it was intended. So he resolved 
to omit what seemed to him unessential, or too hard 
to translate, or too stiff for plain men's comprehension, 
and he did not hesitate to amplify where he thought 
a fuller treatment needed. Thus at the very beginningl 
of the work he supplies a historical Introduction, ana 
boldly transposes and condenses the first few sections 
of the Latin ; a treatment to which he occasionally 
resorts throughout the book, particularly at the enm 
One is soon struck in reading Alfred's version by th^ 
lai^ number of explanatory notes inserted in the texli 
The King watches his chance, and explains allusions, 
mythological, historical, and geographiod, with evident 
pleasure, and sometimes at great length. 

This plan was also followed by Alfred in his Orosiusy 
and here we see his anxiety that obscurities should be 
removed, so that his book might be truly a popular one, 
and read by persons who had no knowledge of the 
ages that lay behind them, and to whom a literal 

translation 
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translation of die De CmsoloHime would often have 
seemed mere nonsense. It has been proyed that Alfred 
made considerable use of Latin commentaries which 
had already appeared before his day, just as they had 
appeared in the case of the old classical writers, ai^d 
many of the additions that distinguish Alfred's versioW, 
and till quite recently were unhesitadngty credited to 
him, are now seen to correspond^ften word for word, 
with commentaries still exta nt inl MSS. dating from 
the tenth and eleventh centuries \ Thi^, h&wev^r, only 
shows that Alfred procured the l)est MSS. of the 
ConsokUion that he cbuld, and used the commentaries 
written in the maigin, just as modem scholars make 
use of the schoUa in preparing their editions of the 
classical texts. 

From a modem reader^s pomt of view these constant 
digressions seem to encumber the text and impede the 
free course of the argument, but we should remember 
that in Alfred's day such things as footnotes were 
unknown, so that he was obliged to put everything mto 
the text, unless he had chosen to imitate die scholia 
or explanatory notes written on the broad margins of 
the Latin manuscripts. Alfred's arrangement, however, 
was exacdy adapted to the purpose he had in view, 
for as books were in those days generally read aloud 
by one man m the presence of others, it was convenient 
that his reading should flow on without interraption 
from distracdng notes. Another point in which 
Alfred's version diflers from the original is its disdncdy 
Christian colouring. As we have said before, Boethius 

^ See Introducdcm to the Clarendon Press edition of King 
Alfred's Boethius. 

gives 
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^res no ago m his Cansolalums of Philosophy ihax, 
he was acquaioted with or influenced by the Christian 
faith. Alfied, on the contrary, mentions Christ by 
name, speaks of ' Christian men,' 'angels,' 'the devil'; 
and the name of God, idiich the Roman seldom 
directty mentions, occurs nearly two' hundred times in 
the English version. Alfred's allusions to Old Testa- 
ment history form an entirely new feature, while as a 
Western Churchman he shows his disapproval of the 
Arian Theodoric as markedly as he shows his 
ranpathy with ihit Catholic Boethius. 

Frequently Alfred foigets his rOle of translator, and 
p ro m pted by a word or phrase of his original, writes 
freely as his own feelings taught him. One of these 
spontaneous outpourings has a keen and enduring interest 
for Englishmen; revealing as it does the noble aims 
of him whom the late Professor Freeman called ' the 
most perfect character in history/ Thb is the passage 
on the duties of a king forming chapter xvii, where 
Alfred sets forth his aims in stirring words that 
a phce on every monument that Englishmen 
' raise to their national hero. '// has ever been my 

nrej he says, * to live honourably while I was aUve^ 
' after my death to leave to them that should come 
me my memory in good works* 

§ 6. Manuscripts of the Old English Boethius. 

King Alfred's Boethius has reached us in two 
manuscripts, one of the tenth century written about 
fifty or sixty years after his death, and the other dating 
from the beginning of the twelfth century. The older 

manuscript 
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vuicii nfi^Ba. nu i 
mdbrz 

aod cluffied ksfcSy aod widi po/L skui i 

die ^TBJier port of i 
caa K wtBOtt oat ni a fafimaiiif fi^it. x ovaras ne 
enci Of tnc sefCDtBcntii ommyy wlico uis HMnysciiyt 
was sdn poftcty Ffancwow Jomos, a GcnnoD adiobr 

settled in Ei^laod, die £bst acfioss aod Giidcal stMM 
of die oldest Kn^iiJi,took fiomk many rea&igs and 
wrote tocni in the luugui of the copy he had made 
of the later iiiannnni|ity copy and iiminvi!i|it being now 
m the Bodlfian Lnxaiy* . Tms iiminvi!i|it is in |K ifix .i 
pfeserfatioo. Jimnis also copied fiom the Cotton or 
older manosdipt the wlx^ of the aDheiatii^ Terskm 
of the metres of Boeduns idiich in the later mannsar^ 
are rendered in Old En^ish prose. 

Besides these two mannscryts^ a small fiagment of 
a third was discorered at the Bodleian Libraiy at 
Oxford by Professor N^iier some years ago. It is 
extremdy probable that sack sl pqidar book as King 
Alfred's BodMut wonld have been frequently copied, 
so that it is somewhat strange that more mannscryts 
of it hare not come down to ns. We are told that 
among the books presented by Bishop Leofiic to the 
chapter of Exeter Cathedral in the eleventh century 
there was an okL English version of the Dt Consolaiume, 
referred to as BoeHes boc on engliscy <The Book of 

Boediius 
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Boethnis in English.' The two manuscripcs aboye 
mentioned difier'in the following respects as to their 
contents^ The older one has, as we have before said, 
a metrical alliterating version of the carmma of Boethius, 
which in the later one are rendered into prose. Again, 
while the text of the later manuscript is broken up into 
forty-two chapters that do not always correspond to the 
divisions m the Latin original, the older manuscript has 
no formal divisions, except that the end of eadi book 
and the be^nning of tl»e next are indicated. Both 
manuscripts had the same prose prefoce, but the older 
manuscript contains in addition a metrical proem which 
is wanting m the later one. Finally, the latter has 
a table of contents prefixed. 

§ 7. The 7io0 Versiofu of the Lays of Boethzus. 

Albedos prose rendering of "the verses of the original 
is often closer than that of the rest of the book. 
Some he omits altogether, especially towards the end, 
and one he amplifies to an inunense extent (pp. 87-91). 
An interesting question arises regarding the authorship 
of the version of the carmina which we find in the 
earlier manuscript. This is in verses of the usual 
Old English type, each line of which consists of two 
half-lines separated by a pause, with ^one or two stressed 
words iii the first half-line alliterating with the first 
stressed word in the second, as in the line : — 

•Sbtton jntTweardes . jigeVeoda twa, 
or, as we may render it :-r- 

TVo /ribes victorious . /ramped to the south. 

Did King Alfred write this alliterating version as 

well 
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wdl as the prose one which occurs in the later manu- 
script? 

In seeking an answer to this question we will first 
turn to the prose pre&ce prefixed to the work in both 
manuscripts (see p. 9). Here we find it stated that 
after King Alfred 'had translated this book into 
English prose, he afterwards turned it into verse, as 
it is now done.' This seems plam enough, and if we 
believe Alfred wrote this preface-^nd we have no 
prima facie reason to doubt it — ^the question is settled. 
The metrical prefiice found in the older manuscript 
confirms the statement as to Alfred's authorship. But 
not a few scholars, after a careful comparison of the 
two versions of the carmina^ have persuaded themselves 
that the King could not have been the author of the 
metrical version, and are consequently forced to deny 
him the authorship of the pre&ces. ' 

What we know for certain on- this- question does not 
amount to much, and may be thus summarized. 

Let us in the first place fop^ convenience indicate by 
the letter B the prose version of the metres of Boethius 
which is found only in the Bodleian or later manuscript 
of Alfred's translation, and by the letter C the alliterating 
metrical version of the same metres wluch only occurs 
in the Cotton or older manuscript. 

X. A careful comparison between the two versions 
clearly shows us that C was made by a person ^o had B 
before him, the former-bdng only an expansion in metrical 
form of the latter. 

2. It is equally certain that the Latin origind was 
not used in the making of C. Thus we see that B 
represents the older version made by King Alfred. 

3. Another 
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3. Another thmg to notice is that not all the metra 
of B have been turned into Terse in Q ; and the omitted 
ones are not introduced and dismissed with the custtmiary 
words 'Then Philosophy began to sing,' or 'When 
Philosof^y had song this song.' 

4. Only a few Hnes in C contain new thoughts. 
Of these additions the chief is the simile where the 
earth is compared to. an egg (metr. xx. IL 169-175), 
and this was derived frook a Latin conomentaiy. 

Now, putdng aside the Prefaces, the opponents of 
the Kin^s authorship of C base their case on two 
considerations^ one being the third of the above- 
mentioned facts, (a) The King, they say, would not 
have omitted any metra when turning B into C. (^) 
Further, they object that C is but a weak diluted 
version of the terse and often vigorous prose of B, and 
more likely to have been the work of some clerical 
versifier than of the King himself, who shows vigour 
and character in his literary work, and who would have 
added to and improved on B if he had resolved to 
recast it in a metrical form. 

To the first of these two arguments it may be replied 
that as the Latin original was laid aside, and B only 
was used in the preparation of C, Alfred might have 
easily overlooked some of the meira which were not 
preceded nor followed by the usual formulas ; or again, 
he might have purposely omitted them for some reason 
or other. The second argument takes it for granted 
that Alfred must have been a good poet as well as 
a good king ; and further, it puts C in a false light. 
We have to bear in mind that in the days of King 
Alfred, poetry, if ever it had been cultivated m the 

south 
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soath of England as a branch of literatore, had gready 
declined in form and substance from the splendour to 
which it had attamed in the preceding century in 
Northumbria. The modem critic is too apt to compare 
C with this older poetry, much to the disadvantage of 
the former ; whereas we should remember that C was 
most probably meant to be read ^ aloud ^or chanted. 
Thus then the seemingly idl^ expansions and repetitions 
which we find in it, and the occurrence of words and 
phrases consecrated to the use of poetry, would have 
greatly added to its efiect, and made it more acceptable 
to the illiterate but unspoiled West-Saxons, to whose 
ears the folk-songs were quite familiar. This i^ only 
an illustration of the fondness that all primitive races 
have for a regular chanted measure accompanied by 
a well-marked rhythm* Further, we learn frY>m the 
U/e attributed to Asser that Alfred loved the poultry of 
his native land, and learned much of it as a child, 
and we may well believe that he would welcome the 
chance of himself adding to the national store of verse. 
Nor should we forget that he has givenus some specin^ens 
of his verses in the Preface to his Pastoral €are. To 
sum up then, there seems no reason to doubt the ti:adition 
of antiquity and the testimony of the prefaces, .even if 
these were not written by the King, that it was Alfred 
who turned the prose of B into the versip of C. We 
may imagine that, having completed the prose veraon 
of the De Cmsolatione^ he felt that by versifying the 
metra he should be only doing the right thmg by his 
author, and at the same time giving the lays of Boethius 
a form that would readily lend itself to learning by heart 
and recitation. There would be no necessity for bringing 

new 
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new thoughts into the verses. He had shown plenty 
of originalitjr abeady in his prose version of Boethius, 
far naore than in any of his other translations ; and, 
besides, a fresh handfiiig of the subject would probably 
have taken more time than he could spare in his busy 
life. His end then would be fully attained if he 
produced a rough metrical version with the familiar 
alliteration and swing of the national poetry; and m 
this he succeeded very fairly. His subjects may well 
have preferred the more long-wmded verses, with their 
familiar poetical catchwords and reminiscences of the 
older poetry, to the more severe and colourless prose of 
his earlier version* 

\%, A list of Alfrtts notable comments and 
additions may be here given : 

Biblical and Cliristiaii. Noah, pp. 35, 11 3. Nimrod, 
p. 113. Jenualem, p. 7. Heavenly dty, pp. lao, 165. 
Angds, pp. eo, 78, III, 150, 165, 166, 169, 171, 17a, 174. 
Holy martyrs, p. 25. Christ, pp. 35, 178, 188, 193. ChzistianB, 
pp. I9 153. DevU, p. 39. God the roof and base, p. 127. 
Unity of God, p. 83. 

HythologiGaL Orpheus and . Enrydice, pp. 116, 117. 
Ulysses and Circe, pp. 133, 134. Hercnles and Bnsiris, p. 37. 
Hercules and the Hydra, p. 148. Titans war with gods, 
p. IS. WeUndthe south, p. 48. 

mstoricaL Boethins, p. 5a. Cyras and Croesus, p. 15. 
Theodoric, pp* !» 34* 64. Nero, pp. 34, 40. Pope John, 
p. X. Rodgod, p. I. Aleric^ p. i. Tarqnin, p. 35. ,Nero, 
PP> M» 40* Regains, p. 37. Homer and Vhgil, p. 165. 
Ptolemy, p. 43. Boming of Troy, p. 40. Roman Treasoxeis, 
p. 69. Cato, p. 48. Bratos, p. 48. Cicero, pp. 44, x68. 
Catnllas and Ncmias, p. ^, Nero and Seneca, p. 71. 
Paplnianns and Antonias, p. 7a. Unnataxal children^ p. 76. 

Geographical. 
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Oeosraphical. Mount Etna, pp. 34, 35. Sqrthiani^ 
pp. 1,44. Thiilc,p. 73. 

GenftraL Pirate fleet, p. 33. Nozioni insects, p. 36. 
Langnages of the world, pp. 44, 113. Air, fir^ and water, 
pp. 51, 88, 89. Seasons, p. 51. Sea and land, p. 53. The 
lynx, p. 79. Tme friends, p. 57. Attributes of Wisdom, 
p. 67. Common origin of mankind, p. 74. Sonl and body, 
pp. 91, 97, 114. Son, moon, and stars, pp. 90^ 96, 158, 159. 
Sataxn, pp. lao, 147. The Wain Shafts, p. 146. Collapse 
of Universe, p. 106. The nse of fiEa>les, p. 1 15. The q)oken 
word, p. 37. The threefold sonl, p. 90. Growth of trees, 
p. 103. Instruments and materials for goTemment, p. 41. 
Race for a crown, p. 130. The deed and the will, p. 127. 
Proud kings, p. 128. Excess leads to sin, p. 139. Folly and 
fools, p. 141. The example of great men, p. 163. Grades 
of intelligence, pp. 171, 17a. 

Similes and Metaphors. Brook, river, and ocean, pp. 56, 
9a, 96. Sifting meal, p. 105. Ingot of metal, p. loi. 
Fire and smoke, p. 136. Woman in travail, p. 76. Light 
shining through crack in door, p. no. Children and old 
men, p. 124. Children's games, p. 124. The eagle, p. 15. 
Habits of swine, p. 133. Crash of forest-tree, p. 136. 
Refining silver, p. 139. Wheel, nave, spokes and fellies, 
-pg. 151, 152. Good seamanship, p. 170. Dung in midden, 
p. 119. The body and its members, p. 131. Diseased eyes 
unable to bear l%ht, p. 141. The King with ensUved 
subjects, p. i66. 



§ 9. Lakr English Versions of the ' ConsolaHons! 

We will DOW place before the reader in chronological 
order specimens of the English versions of the Con^ 
solation of Philosophy that have been made smoe 
Alfred's time. Taken together they give a fair idea 
of the course of English translation during the last ^cf^ 

hundred 
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hundred yean. The same passages, both from die prose 
and the verse, wiU be giyen where possible. 

Not a single atten^ was mode, so fiur as is known, 
to follow the great King's example, until neariy five 
centories after he wrote his Boethiui. The task would 
have been perhaps too heavy for the English language 
and for English learning. During these centuries our 
speech had been as it were in the melting-pot. The 
old standard West-Saxon, m the political and social 
ferment that had followed the Norman Conquest, had 
given place to various provincial dialects as literary 
media. These in their turn had begun to merge in 
another standard form, rivalling in vigour and adapt- 
afailitjr the Norman stocks finora which it took many 
a graft This standard English, which at length 
emerged from the competition of dialects, to last with 
comparatively slight change to the present day, was 
laigely indebted to the labours of our first great modem 
poet. Geoffrey Chancer in the beginning of lus literary 
career devoted much of his time to ^translation, and 
felt himself obliged, m the course of his work, to trans- 
plant hundreds of Norman-French words into his own 
tongue. By this means he made English a more com- 
plete instrument than he found it; and in his literal 
translation of the ComolaHm of Philosophy he laid the 
foundations of an English philosophical prose. This 
version, all m prose, swarming with new words, the 
greater number of which are still in use, b of unconmion 
interest, as it is the first prose work of the master, and 
the source of the many allusions to and quotations from 
Boethius which run through his origimd poems. A 
peculiarity of Chaucer's Bo^e li^ in the inclusion of 
c glosses 
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glosses or explanatory notes in the text. They are 
usually introduced by the words ' That b to say/ and 
most of them were derived from the Latin manuscript 
which Chaucer had before him. 



BoETHius, Book ill, metr. a. 

It like> xne to shewe by sahtil songe wi> slakke and 
delitahle sonn of streilges how >at nature my^ty encline> 
and flitte]) gonemement) of (ingeft, and by whiche lawes she 
pomeiable kepi]) ])e grete woride, and how she bindynge 
restreine]) alle >ingQs' by a bonde ytX may nat be n^ 
bonnden. Al be it so ]Mit ]« lionns of ^ confree of pene 
beren )*e fidre cheines, and token metes of ])e handes of folk 
Jwt ^enen it hem^ and dreden her stovdy xiaa3rstTes of whiche 
>ei ben wont to suffieil betingesVyif ]Mit hur horrible mouses 
ben bibled (]iat is to sein of b^es devoured), hir conge of 
tyme passe]) ^tX ha> ben ydel and rested, rep«ire]) a^ein, ])at 
'pd roren grenonsly and remembren on hir nature, and slaken 
bur nekkes from hir cheins TnboQnden, and hir zjuustre first 
to-teren wi]) blody tojie assaie]) ])e wood^ wra])])es of hem, 
(])is is to sein ])ei freten hir maister). And ])e iangland brid 
(at syngi]) on ])e heye braxmches, 0)is' is to sein in ])e wode), 
and after is inclosed in a streit cage, al ))on3 J)at )*e pleiyng 
besines of men )eue> hem honiede drmkes and large metes 
wi> swete studie, )it na^eles yif ])ilke brid skippynge oute of 
hir streite cage see]) ])e agreable shadevres of )*e wodes, she 
defoule]) wi]) hir fete hir metes yshad, and seke]) moumyng 
oonly \t wode, and twitri]) desirynge >e wode wi]) hir swete 
Toys. )>e ^erde of a tree ])at is haled adoun by myjty streng])e 
bowi]) xeddiy |)e croppe adoun, but yif ])at ])e hande' of hym 
])at it bent lat if gon a^ein, an oon |)e crop loke]) vp ry^t to 
heuene. )>e sonne phebus ])at &ille> at euene in ])e westrene 
wawes retomi]) a^ein eftsones his cart by a priue pa])e \trt as 
it is wont aryse. Alle ]nnges seken i^ein in to hir propre 
cours, and alle ])inge8 reioisen hem of hir retoumynge i^ein 
to hir nature, ne noon ordinaunce nis bytaken to ])inges but 
))at ])at ha]) ioignynge ])e endynge to ])e bygynnynge, and ha> 

makid 
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maUd >e coan of \i self itaUe ]nt it chanogeth nat from hy% 
propve Iqfiide* 

Book iy, proae a. 
Jnm qnod die ' Yif ^at a wyii be mj^ty to nioene and go> 
Tpoo hyi feet, and ano>er to whom yHSat natnrel office of fee^ 
lakke> enforce]) hym to gone crepynge ypon hyi handes, 
whidie of >ise two aii^te to ben holden m6xe myjty by iy)t ? * 
' Knyt fnr]ie yt xemenannt,' qnod L ' For no'wy^t ne donte> 
>at he >at nuiy gone by natnrel office of Ibet ne be more 
my^ty >an he >at ne may nat.' * But >e sonereyne good/ 
qnod ihe, ' ]«t ik edfenfyche purposed to ]ie good folk and to 
badde, yt good folke seken it by natnrel office of nertnes, 
and ]« shxewes enforoen hem to geten it by dynerse conetise 
of er>ely >inges, whiche Jiat nis no natoxel office to geten 
ySkt same sonereyne goode. TroWest pon >at it be any o>er 
wyse?' 'Nay/ 4nod I, 'for ]te oonseqnence is open and 
shewynge of Vtn^jpM >at I hane gratmted : >at nedes goode 
folk moten ben my^ty, and shiewes feUe and Tnmyjty.' 
'I^on xennest axy)t byfore me/ qnod she, ' and >is >e iuge- 
ment, ]Mit is to seyn ; I inge Of ]« TffL aa >ise ledies ben 
wont forto hopen of seke folk, wlian ]«i aperoeynen yaX 
nature is redrened and wi]«tonde]> to pe maladie/ 

Rather more than a generation after Chaucer wrote his 
Boite^ a metridd yersion of the Dt Cansolaiiam was made 
by one ' Johannes Capellanus,'as he is called in the manu- 
script copes still extant in th6 British Museum and other 
libraries. The real name of the translator is, in the Christ 
Church MS. at Oxford, given a^ John Walton, Canon 
of Osney [Oxford], afterwards Sub-dean of York. 
He is said to have translated the Jbe Camolatiane in 
1410 at the request of Dame Elizabeth Berkeley. His 
veraon was printed for the first and only time in 
1525, in The Boke of Ccrfifort at the monastery of 
Tavistock. The first three books are in eight-line 
stanzas of the type dbubhchc^ and the last two in seven- 
c a lined 
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lined stanzas. Chancered ^riiyme royal/ Apre&ceaiid 
a historical mtrodnctioii in verse are prefixed to the 
whole work, and there is another short proem to the 
fourth and fifth books. The following lines from the 
first proem are interesting : — 

I haiie herd q)ek & snmwhat hane iseyne 
Of dinexse men Jiat wonder mbtyllyey 
In metir sum, & sum m prose pl^me, 
This book translate hane foil suffishannily 
Into English tonge word for word wel neye. 



To Chancer ]Mit is flonre of tethoijk 
In Englisshe tong, and excellent poet^ 
This wot I wel no >hig may I do lyk 
]H>|^ so ]Mit I of makynge entyrmete 
And Gower pat so cmftily doth trete 
As in bis gret book of moralite 
^ }H)gh I to ]>eym in makyng am nnmete 
3lt most I shewe it forth (at is in me. 

BoETH. Book ill, metr. s. 

Hit }nst to schewen be snbtile song 
And be ]ie sown of delectable strenges 
How liatnre ]Mit full myghti is and strong 
Attempre> >e gonemement of }dnge8» 
This wyde worlde ,wi]> all his varienges 
So by here lawes kepeth and snsteyneth 
And be bondes ]Mit hanen no lowsynges 
Fnl sykerly sche l^ynde> and com^breyneth. 

For ]K>ngh ]ie leon of ])at strange londe 
pat bight pene, ])e fidre chaynes were 
And tdce> mete be g^te of mannis bond 
And of ykn sturdy maistresse hane> feere 
Of whom >el olte .stife strokes bere 
And softly • • . ])ei snfire to be bete 
Yit be \A ones lonsid of )>at gere, 
Theire olde corage will ^ not foryete. 

For 
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For if >e hote blode of aay beate 
Theire foiile montfaet lume made nde 
Thdxe hyhe coiage >al long ha> ben of aresCe 
It will repayiea vnto eniell hede. 
He ca8te)» Jhudi his chaynes over hede. 
And roreth halat remembiTiige as it were 
His maister ferst, of whom he was adrede, 
Vr\\ blody teeth >an will he al toteie. 

The biyd Jwt synge^ in \t bronche on hye 
If he be dosyd in a cage of tree 
And losty folke faym semen besily 
With metes ]«t foil swete and lusty be^ 
If he may ones skyp out and be itt 
His Insty mete he casteth mder fote 
And to ]» wode fol &ste seke> he, 
And tiolle]) with a wonnder lusty note. 

A yerde whiche ]«t growen is in lenthe 
With mannis hand ybowyd to ]« gxoande 
If >at ]w bond xemytte]! of his stioithe 
'pt croppe fnl sone will yp ayeen rebonnde. 
And whan >e sonoe is passid dales stonnde. 
So vnder gone \t walkes of ])e weste, 
Fnl sone ha> a prioe path yfonnde. 
And in \t mome he ryse]> in ]ie est 

And so ]« day bygynne> ayeen to sprynge, 
Thns eneiy thyng reioye]> in his kynde, 
Theixe olde reooorse ayeinward forto Inypge, 
And besily to tome & to wende. 
Be thise we schall conceynen in otve mynde 
})at all thinges most hit (eire ordxe swe, 
And ]>e begynnyng ioynen to ]« end 
To knetten of hemself a oerde tiewe. 



Book iy, prose s. 

Sith JMit it is of kynde a man to mene 
Will nogfat his natore )^ he schold go? 
I seide, Yis, this in sothe as I byleae; 



Than 
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Than nmste he, q^ schei kyndely fbito d6^ 
Mere hym Tpon hys feet Boecius, Hjrm mtitte so. 
Thus on his feet may walken as hjrm oght# 
This oper nay, forwhy he ha> hem noght. 

And on his hondes crepe he will theifore. 
"Who is oif thise >e strengere wilt ^n seyn? 
Hold on, ,q^ I, yonre prooesse fiorthinnore ; 
No wyght may donte, of ])is I am certeyn, 
But >at >is man whicfae ha> his Ijrmes tweyn 
pe strenger is ]wn he }Mit wanteth bothe; 
He moste confeasen ]mt will sey ysothe. 

Bat ]»n Jiis veney sonereyn, q^ sche, 

To whiche ])ei hanen botiie effecdonn, 

The good & badde, & bothe ]>ei stonden free, 

To Wynne it be ]«iie trewe eleocionn. 

The good it wynne]> be perfecdonn 

Of Tertn, which is men kyndely 

That sonexeyn good sc^nlde be wonne by. 

They had it seken in a wrongfull Wyse^ 
And for >at skill ])ei wynne it noght a dele, 
Be sondxe Instes c^ Jndre conetise 
Whiche ben no veney menes natnrele 
Whereby this good lei schnld achenen wele. 
Whether is it Jms, or dies demest >ow 
To nayen this, wot I not why ne how. 

Of >at we hane condnded vs bytwene 
It is foil dere & open to my sight. 
)>at good folk schulde alwey myghti bene. 
And bad men despoyled all of myght. 
Now ]K>n be forme, q^ sch^ remenest rights 
So >* of the I take a ingement 
As 'doth a leche be his pacient. 

When }Mit nature is xtysed and redressed 
So ]»^ it may wi]»tonde the maladie. 
He hopeth ])an the langour is repressed. 
And ))at he may be corid esily. 

A century 
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A century and a half now passed before the next 
English translation of the CmsoloHon made its appear- 
ance. Geoi^ Cplviley or Coldewel, turned the whole 
into English prose, '^pd dedicated his book to Queen 
Mary in 1556. It is literal, and has glosses merged 
in the text like Chaucer^s version. 

Book iii, metr. a. 

It pleaseth me to shew, with n sownynge songe, upon softe 
stryngeiy by what raynes or meanes, that is to say : by what 
natnrall inclinacions, myghtie nature mleth. And by what 
lawes natme beynge proaydente and drcnmspecte consemeth 
and kepythe the hole greate worlde. And by what lawes 
nitare kepeth in and &stenyth all thynges with a fast and 
sure knot, that cannot be loosed. Althonghe the lions of 
Libia, hamng goodly chaines abonte their neckes doo take 
mete at their maystexs handes, and althonghe they feate their 
crnell mayster and be wont to suffer beating, yet if the blond 
of beastes that the same lyons haue denotued do moist or 
tast in theyr monthes, that is to saye: if they once taste 
blonde : then their corage that before was forgotten for lacke 
of Tse^ Cometh agayne to his old nature and kynde. And 
with greet roiyng they breke their chaynes from theyr neckes, 
and iyrste of ail their mayster that kept them as tame felyth 
theyr ranenyng rage, beyng rente into peoes with their blody 
teethe, that is to saye : they fyrste kyUe their mayster, that 
kept them. Likewise the syngyng byrde that syngeth vpon 
the hygh bowghes in the woode, if she be taken and pnt into 
a strayte cage, although the dilygent cure of men ddytynge 
in her, geueth her swete drinkes and dyuers meates wyUi 
plesaunt labour: yet yf she chaunse to escape out of the 
strayt cage and seith the plesant shadoWes c^ the woodes, 
beyng soiye of her strayt kepyng, ouertlurowith her metes 
and treadeth them Tuder her fete and flyethe vnto the woodes, 
and there syngeth, and warbleth with swete notes and songs. 
Also the sprigge or bough of a tree by greate vyolence made 
croked boweth downe the toppe, but when the hand of him 
that boweth it, letteth it go at lyberte, it holdethe the toppe 

vpryght 
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vpryght towixde heaen, that ii to ni : it zetnmyth to hit 
olde natnnll coone. llie sonne lykewyse that at enen before 
night fkllyth (as the poeti fiune) into the westeme wateia : 
by a secrete path retonmeth hb chaiyot, to hit aocnstomed 
rysing. So that all thynges natnxall do retnme and come 
agayne, to their natoiall couiei. And all natnrall thingi 
rdoyaeth at theyr retuxne to their owne nature. And no- 
thynge hath any other prescribed order, bnt that onely that 
hath ioyned the begynnyng to the ende. And hath so estab- 
lyshed the worlde of it seUe : that it shall not channge from 
hys natorall coarse. 

Book iy, prose a. 

Phil. Then if a man beynge myghtye to go vpcm his fete 
walketh, another that ladceth the natnndl o£^oe of hys 
fete labonreth to go npon his handes. Which of these may 
instely be indged more strong or myghtye? Boe, I say, 
precede in thy other sayinges, for noo man doughteth bnt 
that he that maye go by natnrall o£^oe of his fete, is stronger 
then he that maye not do the same. Phil, Even soo the 
sonereygne good before spoken of is shewed indifferently, 
aswel nnto the enyll folke as to the good folke; bat the 
good doo optayne it by the natorall o£fyce of vertne, and 
the wycked folke do enforce themsdfe to get it by sundry 
conytoas desyres of temporall and worldly thinges, whyche is 
not the natnrall ofiyce or meane to obteyne good. Dost thon 
thynke it other wyse? Boe, No troly, for the thyng, that is 
the consequence, is manjrfest And of these thinges that 
I hane gmnnted, it is necessarye, that good folke be myghtye, 
and euyll folke vnmyghtye and weake. PhU, Thon sayest 
right, and it is a sygne or iudgement that nature is recouered 
in the, and resisteth the dyssease, as the phisidons be wonte 
to hope of the paciente and sycke folke. 

In the Public Record Office m London there is 
a manuscript containmg an English metrical version of 
all the carmina of the first book of the De Consolaitone 
and the first two of the second book, made about 1563 

by 
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by Sir Thomas Challoner, Ambassador to the Low 
Coontiies in 1559-60, and to Spain in 1561-65. 
These renderings in 8 variety of metres are so spirited 
as to make us wish Sir Thomas had translated the 
whole of the metres, as he sa3rs he was willing to do, 
if the burdensome duties of his office had allowed him. 
He also alludes to a prose version of the Consolaiton 
recently made, doubtless Colvile's. 

Book i, metr. i. 

(X) 
When Phoebot in the Crabb on hye 
Doth make the landes to reeke 
With parching heatt: 
Then he that loweth the fforowet drye 
Must for his harvest seeke 
To Akome meate. 

(?) 

Seeke never to the pleasant wood 
The violettes to gether 
Of purple hewe; 
When wynter wyndes have waxen, woodd 
And ffildes with frosen wether 
Ar hore besnewe. 

(3) 
Nor sedte to croppe with greedy haste, 
For grapes in Springii^gtyde, 
The budding vine : 
For he that will of Baccns taste, 
He mast till harvest byde. 
That lypes the wyne. 

(4) 
The tymes hath God himself so bounde 
To kepe their season due, 
By tnme assignde, 

Nor 
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Not siiffineth tbem their coiine OQqfoimd^ 
Or shifte their ^tnxnes anewe 
Agaii^t their kyncle. 

(5) 
Whatever makes to hastie waye, 
Doth owte of order ronx^, 
And hedlong wende. 
For (broken ones the sett aiays) 
What Rasshnes hath hegom^ 
Forthmkes the Ende. 

The first great English king had thought the trans- 
lation of Boethius' work a labour well yrorth the dcmg ; 
it now remained for the first great English queen to 
follow his example. Queen Elizabeth, amid the count- 
less preoccupations of her high estate, found time to 
translate the Consolaitans of Philosophy at Windsor, 
and several other Latin works, in the year 1593. The 
manuscript in which the royal version is preserved 
in the Record Office is partly in the Queen's hand- 
writing, the rest being written by a scribe to whom she 
dictated. In this MS. several persons bear witness 
that the Queen finished the work in an extraordinarily, 
short space of time, twenty-five to twenty-seven hours 
of actual work, spread over a month, taking out 
Sundays, holidays, and absences from Windsor ; the rate 
of work being one and a half to two hours a day^ 
There may be some courtier^s exaggeration about this. 
The trandadon is fairly accurate and very literal, and . 
the Queen's spelling is remarkably untrammelled, as may 
be seen from the first specimen, which is written m her 
own handwriting m the MS.^ 

* Pxinted by the £arly English Text Society. 

Book u, 
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Book iii, metr. 9. 

How many mioef of Cwam gidetfa 

DAtnre powrefnl, by wiche the g^eat 
World with Lawes provident kq>Qi 

and tynge, Stxains with Tnloniiiig 
Knot eche thing, wel pleases with ihijllest 

note ezpres iHth drawing strings. 
Thogfa A^cke Li9nnes laire 

gioes beaTe[s] and takes gfnen food with paw 
And [of] Ci:nel kipar feaies the wonted stripes that 

baiej 
If blond hane ons .dyed ther Xxx>key 
Ther conrage retonmes to fonnar stfite 
And with rorings lowde them seines remembring, 
Skdcs from tied knotz ther necks ; 
And fnrins first with Cmel tothe 
On kipi^ ragin wrathe bestpwes. 
The Chatting bird that sings on hiest bow, 
In holow den Shut is she: 

to this thogh Cnps with hony lined 
And largest food with tendar lone 

begiling Care of man bestowes, 
If yet sktpphig on the Enes 

Spies pleasing shady wood. 
With fote she treds her skatterd meat, 

in Sorowing seakes the woods alone, 
And with swtt yois the trees xesonntz. 

the twig diawen ons with mighty fors 
Bowing plies her top : 

the same if bending hand do slack, 
The top Tprig^t doth tnme. 

The Son to Hesperins waters fals, 
Bnt by Secret pathe againe 

His Cart tnmes to Est 
Eache thing Sekes owt Ills propre Conrs 

and do reiois at zetonme ther owen: 
Nor ordar ginen to any remains, 

onles he Joinge to end his> first 
And so stedyes Ills holie lonnd. 

Bookiy, 
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Book iy, prose a. 

* Yf any man then that can go, and an other to whom the 
natmall propertie of the fisete is wanting, stryving with his 
handes, stryves so to walke, which of these ij snppose yon 
more worth?' 'Perfonn the rest if that yon w&l, for no 
man dontes bnt he is more of force that hath the Vse of 
nature, than he that wantes it' 'But the greatest good,' 
said she, ' that is set before yll'and good, the good desyre l^ 
natnxall duty of vertne, the other hj a scatterd desyre, and 
stryue to get that which is' no proper gift, to snch as will 
obtayne the greatest good. Dost thon thidc the contrary?' 
' No,* quoth I, ' for that is playne that foUowes. For heerby 
may we gather that I grannted afore, good men to be mi|;hty, 
and yll men weake.' 'Rightly hast thou discouist. And so, 
as phisidans ought to hope, that it is a signe of a hdthy and 
Resisting Nature.' 

The next yersion, writtto by a certain * J. T./ was 
printed in London in 1609 for Matthew Lownes, as 
the title-page tells u$. The book' is dedicated to the 
Countess of Dorset. The metres are in Urza tima. 

Bookxii, metr. a.' 
How the strict raines of al things guided are 

By powerfhll nature, ai the cUefest cause. 
And how shee keepes with a foreseeing care 

The spacious world in order by her lawes, 
And to sure knots, which nothing can Tutie^ 

By her strong hand all earthly motions dbnws 1 
To shew all this we purpose now to trie 

Our pleasing Verses, and our Musicke sound. 
Although the Lybian Lyons often lie 

Gentle and tame in willing fetters bound. 
And fearing thdr incensed masters wrath 

With patient lookes endure each blow and wound: 
Yet if their iawes they once in blood doe bathe. 

They gaining courage with fierce noyse awake 
The force, which nature in them seated hath. 

And from their neckes the broken chaines doe shake; 

Then 
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Thai he^ that tem*d them fixBt doeth fede tiieir nge^ 

And tome in pieces doth their fiirie ilake. 
The Uxd shut yp in nn nnpleasing cage, 

Which on the loftie trees did lately Aig^ 
Thon^ men her want of freedome to aanrage, 

Shonld Tnto her with caiefnll labour bring 
The sweetest meates^ which they can best denise : 

Yet when on toppes of honses fluttering 
The pleasing shadows of the groues shee spies ; 

Her hated food she scatters with her feet, 
And discontented to the woods shee flles^ 

And their delights to tune her accents sweete. 
When some strong hand doth tender plant constraine 

With his debased top the ground to meete, 
If it let goe, the crooked twigge againe 

Vp toward heauen it selfe it strdght doth raise. 
Phoebus doth &11 into the Westeme maine, 

Yet doeth he backe retume by secret wayes, 
And to the East doeth guide his chariots race. 

Each thing a certaine course and lawes obeyes, 
Strining to tume backe to his proper place; 

Nor any seded order can be found, 
But that, which doth within it sdfe embrace 

The birthes and ends of all things in a round. 

Book iy, prose s. 

Wherefore if one, that can go Tpon his feete, doeth walke, 
and another, who hath not this naturall function of his feete, 
endeuoureth to walke by creeping ypon his hands : which df 
these two is deseruedly to be esteemied the stronger? Inferre 
the rest (quoth I) for no man doubteth, but that hee which 
can Yse that naturall function is stronger then he which 
cannot But (quoth she) the good seeke to obtaine the 
chiefest good, mdiich is equally proposed to badde and good, 
by the naturall function of vertnes, but the euill endeuour to 
obtaine the same by diners concupiscences, which are not the 
natural function of obtaining goodnesse. Thinkest thou 
otherwise? No (quoth I) for it is manifest, what followeth. 
For by force of that which I haue already granted, it is 

necessary, 
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ntctmry, tiiat good men are powerfiili and enH men weake. 
TboQ nmneit xightly (qooth the) and it ii (as Fhysitions are 
wont to hope) a tokia 6f an ettcUd and resisting nature. 

In 1664 appeared a free roeirical version of the whole 
work, the prose being rendered m eight-syllable rhyming 
couplets (the tabtrt of Hudibras), and the yerse in 
quatrains of a peculiar metre, cf i^ cfdK This was 
written by Harry ConingslW, a Royaliit. The copy in 
the British Museum has a dedication, in the translator's 
handwriting, to Sir Thomas Hyde. 

Book ill, mete. a. 

Kind Nature the whole World does guide 
. With Goidian knot does bind 
Does oeitain Laws for it provide^ 
Which now to warble is my mind.' 

Although the Libyan Lions are 
. With aasle fetteA boUnd 
And take thdr meat at hand, ifcnd fetut' 
Their angiy Master's whip kod fix>Wb ;' 

Ye^if they once do taste of gore, 

Their nature then is' seen 
They hideously do yell and roar 

And tear the ground, and fiercely grin. 

*r&en scorning both the whip akd call,' 

']hiem8eiyes they do unty. 
And on their Masters they do fill. 

Tearing them piecemiear greedily: 

The bird us'd on the trees to sing, 
. If he in cage, be penn^ 
Though best of dahitjles you hiu bring, 
Yet to his nature he will bend. 

And if that once he do get out^ 

And in the woods be free. 
All your enticements he will flout 

And chant his tunes melodiously. 

If 
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If tiiat by force a tender Plant 

Be made to groimd to bend^ ' 
Do yon but once let loose yonr haiid. 

It upward presently will tend. 

Tlie. Son each night falls in the West/ 

Yet still he does retain, 
Leai^ng all morti^ to th^ rest. 

Till he again salntes the Mom/ 

All things oblig'd are by this law, 
^ And joy thereto to. boid ; 
All do a pterfect circle draw, 
Joyn their be^nning with their end. 

Book iv, prose a. 

To move by walking (thonlt ndt then' 
Deny) is natiiral to men. 
Tis so, said I. Nor canst deny 
Bnt *tis the feet move naturally. 
I can*t Why then, if one do nse 
His feet, another does refuse 
This natural means, and he 'will goe 
Upon his hands; which of these t^o 
Wilt thou the stronger deem to be? 
Make out the rest;' for surely he 
Who goes th^ true and nat'ial way, 
To be the strangest all will say. 
Why so, siid she, the chiefest Blis^ 
¥^ch equally proposed is 
To good and bad, the good apply 
To get by Vertue niaturally; 
The bad by Lusts (but all in vam) 
Seek their chief Good for to attain. 
Dost tUnk they can? Why no, sud I; 
The sequel pliJnly doest descky. 
Then what is proved makes appear 
The good are strongs the bad weak are. 
Tis right, said she, and by this scope 
I do (as wont Physicians) hope 

Good 
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Grood ftrength of mtniei sinoe I find 
To Knowledge a lo xeady mind. 

In 1674, at Oxford, there appeared a version by 
' A Lover of Truth and Virtue/ printed for Richard 
Davis. The rendering of Boediius Book iii. metr. 2, 
is not given here, bemg copied directly from the version 
of 1609 (see above). 

Book ivy prose 2, 
If any one then should 60 on his Feet, and another, who 
wants this Natural Office of Feet, should endeavour to 60 on 
his Hands, who of these might be lightly judg'd to be the 
more Able man? Proceed, said I, for it is unquestionable, 
that he who has a Power to perform those Actions, which 
Nature requires, has more Strength tiian he, who is not Able 
so to do. But the soveraign Good, which All men Aim at, 
Good, and Bad, Good men Attein unto by the Natural Office 
of Virtues : but the Wicked earnestly after this very Good by 
gratifying their various Lusts, and unruly Affections, which is 
not the Office that Nature requires us to perform, that We 
may Attein to the True Good. Doit thou think otherwise? 
No surely, said I : the Consequence also is very dear. For 
from what I have granted, it must of necessity follow that 
Good men are Powerful, that Wicked men are altogether 
Feeble, and Impotent Thou dost wdl, quoth she, thus to 
run before me ; and this, as- Phisitians are wont to hope, is 
a sign that Nature gathers Strength, and begins to renst the 
Disease. 

In 1695, a version was published in London, made 
by Richard, Lord Viscount Preston. He mentions 
in his preface the version of Chaucer, that of 1609, 
and that of 1674. In his verses we find an irregular 
metre, then much in vogue. 

Book iii, metr. 2, 
I*U take my Harp, and touch each warbling Strings 
And I| her Bard, will sing 

Of 
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Of Naturc^t powerM Hcnd 
Whkh dodi with Rdnt the Uhirenr odmnuML 

My Soog diall comjiidiaid c«di Law, 
By whidi the doth all Bebigi biiid» and awt^ 

111 xead ber mlc^ty Paadee^oV. 

My Eye into each Yvgp ihaH look 

Of the ElephaiitiBe Book, 
And I her choioeft Secieti wiU exploie. 
Althon^ the Punic Lion ihoold foi^get 
Hfamd^ and to a lervile Cfadn tabndC, 

Thongfat the same Hafid ^idiich gate hitt Meat, 

Pretomei the noble Beait to beat^ 

Althong^ he meanly then looki low, 
And leemi to diead his haughty Keepei's Brow, 

Yet if the Blood hb Face o'r spread, 

'Which that impeiions Blow did shed. 

His waken'd Coniage doth arise. 
And he remembers that by Right he is 
The powerfiil Monarch of tlie Lawns and Wood. 
Asham'd of his base Fears, he loud doth cry, 

His Habits inTade the Sky, 
He breaks his Chain, and meets his Liberty, 

And hb presuming Keeper shall 
A bloody Victim to his Fniy fidL 

When Philomel, which from the Wood 
The sleeping Son was wont to serenade. 

Into her Prison is betray'd; 

Althooi^ she have the dioioest Food 

Whidi Man can for his Taste hiyent, 

Tet that will not prevent; 
Bnt if she from the Prison view the Shade 

Of that dfell^tM Grove, 
Where she had often monm*d her Tragick Love, 

The Meats piepax^d she doth despise^ 
Cbana'd with the Woods which entertain her Tbong^tB and 
£^es, 

She nothing bnt Uie Woods affects. 
And to their Praise her choicest Notes directs. 

The SapUns^ forced by a strong Hand", 

d Htt 
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His tender Top doth downward bend: 

But if that Hand doth it lemit, 
It ttndt toward Heayen again lifts up its Head. 

The Sim in the Hesperian Main 

At Ni^ his Royal Bed doth make, 

But by a secret Path again 
His wonted Jonxney towards tlie East doth take. 

All Things regard their Origine, 

And gladly thither would retreat; 
To nodiing certain Order doth remain 

Bat that which makes the End to meet 
Witii its Beginning, and a Romid to be 
FIz'd on the Basis of Stability. 

Book iy, prose s. 
Pk. If then he who is able to use his Feet walks, and if 
another to ndiom this natural Office of the Feet is wanting, 
creeping upon his Hands, doth endeavour to walk, which of 
theses by right, ought to be esteemed more able? Bo» Pro- 
ceed with what remains ; for no one doubteth but he who is 
able to move naturally upon his Feet, is more powerful than 
he who cannot. Ph. But the Sovereign Good, which even 
the Vertnous and Impious propose to themselves as their 
End, by the one Party is sought by the natural means of 
Vertue^ whilst the other endeavours after it by various and 
differing Desires of earthly things, which is not the natural 
way of obtaining it; dost thou think otherwise? Bo, No; 
for the Consequence is plain, and it appears out of that which 
before I granted, which was, that the Good were endowed 
with Power and Might, and that the evil Men were destitute 
of it Ph. Thou dost rightly run before me ; and it is a good 
Sign, as Physicians observe, when Nature exerts herMlf , and 
redsts the Malady. 

During the eighteenth centuy there appeared four 
▼ersioiis, none of which show more than moderate 
merit, and a few lines from the verse in each case will 
suffice as a specimen. 

By William Causton, London, 1730, in heroic 

couplets. 

Bookiii, 
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Book iii, metr. a. 
Pleased is th^ Mom to sing in artless ytnt 
The power of Natme, and' her Laws rehearse; 
How the presiding Dame, with steady reins, 
The giddy drcle of the spheres retains; 
How by her nod, as by a magic spell. 
All tilings are aw'd nor dare nor can rebel. 
The ranging monarch of the Libyan plains, . 
Tam'd by confinement and snbdn'd by chains, 
Seems all his bmtal fierceness to forego, 
Receiyes the food his keeper's hands bestow. 
Beholds the lifted staff, and dreads the falling blow. 
Bnt soon proTok'd by wounds and flowing gore. 
The monster ronses and begins to roar; 
Disdains his prison and contemns his chain. 
With native pride disowns his tyrant's reign, 
Devours the wretdi, and seeks Uie savage vrilds again. 

By the Rev. Philip Ridpath, Nonconformist minister, 
who alludes in his dedicatory epistle to the translations 
by Kjng Alfred and Queen Elizabeth, and gives a Life 
6fBoethius. London, if 8g. He uses the octosyllabic 
coi^let, much afifected by Nonconformists of his day. 

Ill tune my Toice, my harp 111 string, 
And Nature's wondrous laws 1 11 sing, 
That o'er the world's wide circuit reign, 
And govern this discordant scene. 
The lion, on the Libyan plain, 
Submits to wear a servile chain; 
Devours in peace his offer'd cheer, 
And dreads his keeper's lash sevoe. 
Bnt, torn by stripes, should the warm gore . 
Stream his majestick visage o'er. 
His noble nature strai^t returns. 
With all his native rage he bums. 
His awful roar alarms the plain. 
Furious he bounds and bursts his chain, 
Springs on his hapless keeper first 
And with his blood allays his thirst. 

d2 By 
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By Robert Duncan, who employs the blank verse 
that his coQfitryman Thon^pson had made fiishionable 
again, Edmborgh, 1789. 

How poVrM nature pliet the loighty xeins 
Of th* UniTeiae; by what eternal laws 
Her proWdeooe preservef the botmdleai world. 
And binds its parts with undissolved tie, 
Be this the snbject of the tnnefiil lyre. 

Though Xibyan lions beanteons chains may wear» 
And from their fceepei^s hands receive their food. 
And dread the lashes, which they use to bear; 
If blood by chance hath stain'd their horrid month, 
Their native temper long disns'd retnnis, 
And with lond roar tiliey call themselves to mind. 
Release their necks from the dissolved <diauis, 
And first their master, torn with crnel tooth, 
¥^Ui his own blood allays their mad'ning rage. 

An anonymous tran^tion of the verses of Boethius, 
in octosyllabic quatrains, with the Ladn prmted opposite, 
and a translation of Peter Berty^s preface, appeared in 
1799, London. 

How pow*rfnlly doth nature sway 

By prudent vigorous laws, and give 
A promptitude still to obey 

Throughout the earth on which we live. . . . 
Although a Lion, us*d to bear 

A glitt*ring cham, and fed by hand. 
May, aVd through custom, crouch for fear. 

If over him his keeper stand ; 
Yet if he once but taste of blood, 

How doth his native fury rise. 
No longer then to be withstood. 

The first upon his master flies. 

The last translation of the C(molaHms into English 
was made by H. R. James, London, 1897. 
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PKJOEM 

King Alfred was the inkrpreUr of this ioak, and 
turned it from book Latin into English^ as it is now 
done. Now he set forth word iy word, now sense 
from sense^ as clearly and intell^entfy as he was able, 
in the various and manifold worldly cares that oft 
troubled him both in mind and in body. These cares 
are very hard for us to reckon, that in his days came 
i^on the kingdoms to which he had succeeded, and yet 
when he had studied this book and turned it from 
Latin into English prose, he wrought it up once more 
into verse, as it is now done. And now he prayeth 
and in God's name beseecheth every man that careth 
to read this book, to pray for him, and not to blame 
him if he understand it more rightly than he (Alfred) 
could For every man must, according to the measure 
of his understanding and leisure, speak what he 
speakeih and do what he doeth. 



Boethius and Theodoric 



/JY THE days when the Goths out of the land 
of Scythia had raised war agamst the Roman 
empire^ and under their kings Rcedgod and 
Ahtric had stormed Rome^ and won all Ou realm of 
Italy from the mountains even to the island ofSicify, 
then^ after those hingSy did Theodoric hold the same 
empire in sway, Theodoric was an Amuling and 
a Christian^ though he held fast to the Arian heresy. 
To the Romans he promised his friendships and that 
they should keep their old rights; but he kept that 
promise very basely ^ and his end was grievous and full 
if sin, in that his countless crimes were increased by. 
the murder of Pope fohn. At that time there lived 
a consul, a chief we should now call him, whose name 
was Boethius, a man of book-learning and in worldly 
Itfe most truly wise. He, perceiving the manifold 
wrongs ivr ought by Theodoric upon the Christian faOh 
and upon the chief men of the Romans, began to recall 
the glad times and immemorial rights they had once 

B 
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enjoyed under the Caesars, their ancient lards. And 
so meditating i he began to muse and cast about within 
himself how he might wrest the sooereignfy/rom the 
unrighteous king and restore it to them of the true 
/atth and of r^hteous life. Wherefore ^ sending tvord 
privily to the Caesar at Constantinople^ the chief city 
of the Greeks and the seat of their kings, because 
this Caesar w^ of the kin of the ancient lords of 
the Romans, he prayed him to he^ them back to their 
Christian faith and their old laws. But cruel King 
Theodoric heard of these designs, and straightway 
commanded that Boethius be thrust into a dungeon 
and kept fast therein. Now when this good man fell 
into so great straits he waxed sore of mind, fy so 
much the more that he had once known happier days. 
In the prison he could find no comfort; fallwg down^ 
grovelling on his face he lay sorrowing on theflooir, 
in deep despair, and began to weep over himself and 
to sing, and this was his song: 



II 

THE songs that I, poor exile, once sang so 
merrily I must now croon sadly sighing, and 
make of unmeet words. I who of old did oft 
80 deftly weave them, now even the fittmg words I fit 
awry, weeping aye and soUnng. Tis &ithless pro- 
sperity hath dimmed my sight, blinding me and forsaking 
me in this sunless cell, and that to which I ever trusted 
most hath robbed me of all my joy. It hath turned its 

back 
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InA vfOBk ne md ntteny fled finom me* Whyj oh vhyi 
ifidmyfinendsteDiiiel wasahqipyiiian? How cm 
he be hippy tfait caimot abide in hq^uness i 



ni 

WHEN I had 9uig thus phintifely, saith 
Boeduns, there entered unto me divine 
Philosophy, who, addressing words of 
greeting to my mournful mind, ^d, * Art thou not the 
man that was once nourished and taught m my school i 
Then how comes it that thou art thus grierously 
oppressed with these worldly sorrows i Unless, me* 
thbks, thou hast too soon forgotten the weapons that 
once I gave thee.' Then, lifting, up her voice, she cried| 
^Depart fiom the mmd of my servant, ye worldly 
cares accursed, for ye are the worst of foes, and sufler 
him to return again to my teachings/ And she drew 
nearer unto my grieving intelligence, saith Boethius, 
and raised it up somewhat from its prostrate state | 
then, drying its eyes, she asked it cheerily whether it 
knew again its foster-mother. With that the Mmd 
turned towards her and forthwith clearly recognized his 
own mother, that same Philosophy that long before had 
tramed and taught him. And perceiviog that the 
mantle of her doctrine was much rent and torn by the 
hands of foolish men, he asked her how this came 
about. And Philosophy made answer and said that 
her disciples had torn her thus, being minded to possess 
B a her 
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her altogether. But of atnith they will gather much 
folly by their presumption and vainglory unless every 
one of them shall turn again to her healing care. , 

Here Philosophy began to take pity on the Mind's 
feebleness, and fell to singing, and these were her 
words: ^Ah, how deep the pit in which the mind 
Jabqurs when it is assailed by the hardships of this life! 
1/ it forget its tnvn light {that is, Joy eternal) j and 
press on to unfamiliar darkness {that is, the cares of 
this worldjy as this Mind now doth, naught else shaU it 
know but sorrow* 

After that Philosophy, that is to say, the Spurit of 
Reason, had sung this song, she began again to speak, 
and she said to the Mind, ^I see thou hast need of 
comfort rather than of wofiil words. Wherefore, if only 
thou wilt show shame for thine error, I will soon 
begin to raise thee up and carry thee with me to heaven.' 

'What,' answered the sorrow-stricken Mind, ' and is 
this the boon and the reward thou didst always propiise 
them that would obey thee ? Is this wise Plato's saw 
thou toldest me of long ago, that without righteousness 
no power was rightful? Dost thou mark how the 
righteous are hated and oppressed because they are 
resolved to do thy will, and how the unrighteous are 
exalted by reason of their misdeeds and their self- 
esteem ? Even that they may do their wicked will the 
sooner, they are furthered with gifts and possessions. 
Therefore I will now call earnestly upon God.' 

Then he began to sing, and these were the words of 
his song:' 

^O THOU 



The prayer of Boethius 



IV 

* X'-'V THOU Creator of heaven and earth, that 
I 1 rulest on the eternal throne, Thou that 
\^^ makest the heavens to turn in swift course, 
and the stars to obey Thee, and the sun with his shinug 
beams to quench the darkness of black night, (so too 
the moon with her pale beam maketh the stars to grow 
dim in the heaven, and at dmes robbeth the sun of his 
light, coming between him and us men ; and that bright 
star too that we call the morning star, and which by its 
other name we call the evening star). Thou that givest 
short hours to the days of winter, and longer ones to 
those of summer. Thou that in autumn with the strong 
north-east Mond spoilest the trees of their leaves, and 
again in spring givest them fresh ones with the soft 
south-west winds, lo ! all creatures do Thy will, 
and keep the ordinances of Thy commandments, save 
man only; he setteth Thee at naught 

' O Almighty Creator and Ruler of all things, help 
how Thy poor people! Wherefore, O Lord, hast 
Thou ever suffered that Fate should change as she 
doth, for she oppresseth the innocent and harmeth 
not the guilty at all ^ The wicked sit on thrones, and 
trample the saints under their feet ; bright virtues alnde 
in hiding, and the unrighteous mock the righteous. 
-False swearing bringeth no harm to men, nor false 
guile that is cloaked with deceits. Wherefore well-nigh 
ail men shall turn to doubt, if Fate shall change 

according 
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accordmg to the will of wicked men, and Thoa wilt 
not check her. 

' O my Lord, Thou that beholdest all that Thoa hast 
made, look now in Thylovingkindness upon this miser- 
able earth, and also upon all mankind, for that at this 
present it is all struggling with the waves of this 
world.' 



WHILE the Mind was thus uttering his 
plamt and singing this song, Philosophy 
(that is to say. Reason) watched him 
with a cheerful eye, in no wise cast down for his 
melancholy, and she said unto him,* ^ No sooner did 
I see thee lamentmg thus and sorrowing than I per- 
cdved that thou hadst departed from thy native home — 
that is to say, from my teachings. Thou didst depart 
frx)m it when thou didst forsake thy firm belief, and 
bethink thee that Fate ruled this world at her own 
pleasure, respectless of God's will or leave, or of the 
deeds of men. I knew that thou hadst departed there- 
from, but how bx I knew not, until thou thjrself didst 
make all clear to me in thy song of sorrow. But 
though thou hast indeed wandered &rther than ever, yet 
art thou not utterly banished from thine home, though 
far astray. No one else hath led thee into error ; 'twas 
th3rself alone, by thine own heedlessness ; nor would 
any man be led to expect this of thee if thou wouldst 
but remember thy birth and citizenship as the world 

goes. 
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goes, or again, according to the sjnritj of what fellow- 
shq> thon wast in mind and understanding; for thou 
art one of the righteous and upright in purpose, thai 
are ciHuns of the heavenly Jerusalem. From hence, 
that is, from his righteous purpose, no man is ever 
banished save he himself so chooseth. Wheresoever 
he be, he hath that ever with him, and having it he is 
with hb own km and his own fellow-dtizens in his 
own land^ being in the company of the righteous. 
Whosoever then is worthy to be in their service hath 
perfect freedom* 

'Nor do I shun this lowly and this foul dwelling, 
if only I find thee wise, nor do I care for walls 
wrought with glass, nor for thrones adorned with gold 
and gems, nor do I care so much for books written in 
letters of gold, as I care for a righteous will in thee. 
What I seek here b not books, but that which under- 
stands books, to wit, thy mind. Very rightly didst 
thou lament the injustice of Fate, both in the exalted 
power of the unrighteous and in mine own dishonour 
and neglect, and m the licence of the wicked as regards 
the prosperity of this world. But as both thine in- 
dignation and thy grief have made thee so desponding, 
I may not answer thee till the time be come. For 
whatsoever man shall begin unttmely hath no perfect 
ending. 

' When the sun's beams shine hottest m the month 
of August he is foolish that would commit any seed to 
the dry fiurows; so too is he that would look for 
flowers during the storms of winter. Nor canst thou 

press 
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press ivine in midwmter, though thou wouldst fain 
drink of the warm must.' 

Then Philosophy cried aloud and said, ^ May I then 
put thy fixed belief to the proof, that I may thereby 
get to know by what means and in what manner I am 
to cure thee ? * 

' Prove me as thou wilt,* answered the Mind. 

Then said Philosophy, *Dost thou believe that 
Fate rules this world, or that aught of good may 
happen without a Cause \ ' 

^ I do not believe,' replied the Mind, ' that in that 
case anything could happen in such orderly fashion; 
nay, of a truth I know that God is the controller of 
His own work, and from that true faith I have never 
swerved.' 

Then again Philosophy answered and sdd, ^ It was 
about this same thing thou wast singing but a litde 
while ago, that each creature knew from God its due 
season, and fulfilled its due course, save only man. 
Wherefore I marvel beyond measure what ails thee, 
and why thou complainest, holding this ^th. But let 
us consider the matter yet more deeply. I do not 
fully know which of thy doubts remain ; but thou 
sayest thou hast no doubt that God guideth this world ; 
tell me then, how would He like it to be ? ' 

M. I can hardly understand thy question, yet thou 
sayest I am to answer thee. 

P. Dost thmk I know not the danger of that con- 
fiision in which thou art wrapt around ? Come, tell me 
what is the end that every beginning is minded to have ? 

M. I knew 
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M. I knew it once^ bat this sorrow of mine has 
reft me of the memory of it. 

P. Knowest thou whence everything comes ? 

M. I know that everything comes from God. 

P. How can it be that, knowing the beginning, thou 
knowest not the end also ? Confusions may distract 
the mind, but cannot rob it of its understanding. And 
I would have thee tell me whether thou knowest what 
thou art thyself? 

M. I know that I belong to living men, intelligent, 
yet doomed to die. 

P. Dost thou know aught else concerning thyself, 
besides this thou hast said ? 

M. Naught else do I know. 

P. Now I understand thy melancholy, seeing that 
thou thyself knowest not what thy nature is ; and 
I know how to cure thee. Thou hast said that thou 
wast an outcast and bereft of all good, in that thou 
knewest not what thou wast, and thereby thou didst 
make known thine ignorance of the end that every 
beginning has in view, when thou didst think that 
unguided and reckless men were the happy ones and 
the rulers of this world. Furthermore, thou didst make 
known that thou knewest not with what guidance God 
ruleth this world, Or how He would like it to be 
ordered, saying that thy belief was that this harsh 
Fate governs the world apart from the design of God. 
Indeed, there was great risk that thou shouldst think 
so, for not only wast thou in boundless misfortune, but 
thou hadst even well-nigh perished withal. Thank God 

therefore 
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therefore that He hath saccoored thee, and that I have 
not utterly forsaken thine understanding. Now that 
thou helievest that, apart from God's deagn, Fate 
cannot by herself guide the world, we have fuel for 
thy salvation. Thou needest fear naught now, for from 
the little spark which thou settest to the tinder the 
light of life has shone upon thee. But it is not yet 
the time for me to hearten thee yet farther, for it is 
the habit of every mind to follow fidsehood when once 
it hath forsaken the dictates of truth. From this have 
begun to gather the mists that perplex the understanding 
and utterly confound the true sight, even such mists as 
are now over thy mind. But first I must dissipate 
them, that afterwards I may the more easily be able 
to bring the true light unto thee. 



VI 

* TT^ EHOLD the sun and the other heavenly 
1-^^ bodies ; when black clouds come before them, 
i- ^ they can no longer give out their liglit* So 
too at times the south wind in fierce storms stirreth up 
the sea that before was m calm weather as clear as 
glass to look upon ; but as soon as it is troubled by 
the surging waves it very quickly groweth gloomy, 
that was but now so smiling to behold. Lo, the 
brook also swerveth from its right course, when a great 
rock rolling from the high mountain falleth into it, 
parting its waters, and damming up its proper course^ 

Even 
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Even so the gloom of thy tronUed mind witfastandeth 
the light of my teaching. But, if thoa art dearoos 
in good faith to know the true light, put away firom 
thee evil joys and unprofitable, and also useless miseries 
and the evil dread of this world. That is to say, exalt 
not thyself beyond measure in thine health and happiness, 
nor do thou again despair of all good in any adversity, 
for the mind b ever bound about with confusion in 
which either of these two ills holdeth sway.' 



VII 

HEREUPON Philosophy was silent a little 
while until she had read the inmost thoughts 
of the Mind; and havmg read them she 
said, * If I have rightly read thy sadness, it comes to 
this, that thou hast utterly lost the worldly prosperity 
thou hadst once, and thou art now grieving over thy 
changed lot. I perceive clearly enough that worldly 
prosperity cunningly lures with all manner of sweets the 
mind that it wishes at last to beguile most ; and then 
in the end it brings the mind when she least weeneth to 
despair and deepest sorrow. If thou wilt know Whence 
Cometh prosperity, thou mayest observe that it comes 
from covetousness of worldly goods. Next, if thou 
wilt learn its nature, know that it remains true to no 
man. By this thou mayest understand that thou hadst 
no joy when fortune was thine, and in losing it thou 
hast suffered no loss thereof. I thought I long ago 

had 
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had taught thee to recognize it, and I knew thou didst 
shrink firom it, even when thou hadst it, though thou 
didst profit thereby. Further, I knew thou didst oft 
repeat my sayings against it, but I know that no habit 
can be changed in a roan without his mind being in some 
measure a&cted, and therefore thou art now bereft of 
thy peace of mind. 

^ O Mmd, what has cast thee mto this sorrow and 
trouble ? Thinkest thou this is something new or m 
any way unwonted that has come upon thee, such as 
has never ailed man before ? If thou thinkest it thine 
own hxAt that thy worldly prosperity is gone, then art 
thou in error, for its ways are even so. In thee it but 
ftilfilled its own nature, and by its changing it made 
known its own instability. When it most flattered 
thee, it was the very same as it now is, though it was 
enticing thee to an unreal happiness. Now hast thou 
perceived the fickle faith of blmd pleasure; yet that 
which is now plain to thee is still hidden from many 
others. Now thou knowest the ways of worldly 
prosperity, and how it changeth. If then it is thy 
wish to be in its service, and thou likest its nature, 
why dost thou mourn so grievously ? .Why not change 
also in its company? If thou wouldst avoid its 
treachery, do thou despise it and drive it from thee, 
for it is tempting thee to thy ruin. That same 
prosperity, the loss of which thou art grieving over, 
would have left thee m peace, hadst thou but reftised 
to accept it ; and now it hath forsaken thee of its own 
will, not of thine, being such that no man loseth it 

without 
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without grief. Dost thou then coont a thing so 
piedous and so dear which is neither safe to hold 
nor easy to part with^ and which, when it shall slip 
away fix)m a man, he shall let go with the greatest 
wound to his mind ? Since therefore thou mayest not 
keep the joys of this world after thy will, and they 
bring thee to sorrow when they yanish from thee, why 
else do they come save as a foretokening of sorrow 
and pangs unrelieved ? Not on worldly wealth alone 
should a man fix his thoughts while he possesses it, but 
every prudent mind will consider the end thereof, and 
guard equaUy against its threats and its blandishments. 
If however thou art desirous to be its servant, thou 
must needs do cheerfully what belongs to its service, 
in obedience to its nature and its will ; and, if thou 
wouldst have it put on other garb than is its will and 
its wont, art thou not then domg thyself dishonour, 
in that thou art rebelling against the lordship thou 
thyself hast freely chosen? And nevertheless thou 
shalt not be able to change its ways and kind. Surely 
thou knowest that if thou spreadest out thy boat's sail 
to the wind thou leavest all thy journey to the wind's 
mercy. So too if thou give thyself over to the service 
of worldly prosperity it is but right that thou shouldst 
follow its ways. Thinkest thou that thou canst turn 
back t he whirling wheel in its course ? No more 
canst thou turn aside the changing course of worldly 
riches. 

^I would speak still further with thee of riches. 
Why didst thou reproach me just now that thou hadst 

lost 
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lost thy richesfor m;;^ saJ^ ? Why dost thou fiown 
onTmeflifi if for my sake bereft of thine own, both 
wealth and honour, both of which thou hadst from me 
when they were bestowed upon thee ? G)me^ plead thy 
case before whatsoever judge thou wilt ; and if thou canst 
prove that any mortal man ever owned anything I will 
restore to thee whatsoever thou canst prove to have 
been thine own. I received thee foolish and untmight 
when first thou earnest into the world, and I tta ined 
^d^u^.,^jge,_a^ Jnouj^t thee to that wisdom 
wherewith thou jlidst win J^ose worldly honpjus^ , ftom 
^l^l^h Apu hast paorted m such^ sorrow. Thou shouUst 
rather be thimkful tibat thou hast well enjoyed my gifts, 
and not deem that thou hast lost aught of thine own. 
What complaint then hast thou against me? Have 
I ever robbed thee of any of the gifts which I gave 
thee ? Every true blessing and every true honour is 
mine own servant, and, where I am, there are they too 
with me. Be well assured that, if that had been thine 
own wealth the loss of which thou moumest, thou 
couldst never have lost it. Oh how evilly I am 
entreated of many worldly men, in that I may not rule 
mine own servants I The sky may bring bright days, 
and anon hide the light m darkness; the year may 
bring flowers, and the same year take them away again ; 
the sea may enjoy her gentle heavmg, and all things 
created may follow their course and fulfil their desire, 
save me alone. I only am deprived of mine own wont 
and use^ and forced to strange ones through the unsated 
avarice of worldly men, who in their greed have robbed 

me 
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me of the nsune I should rightly have, the name, thkt 
is^ of Uessing and hcMioiir; this they ha^e wrested 
fiom me. Moreover, they have given me over to their 
evil practices^ and made me minister to their fidse 
hksangs, so that I cannot with my servants fulfil my 
service as all other creatures do. Now my servants 
are knowledge and skill of various kinds, and true 
riches ; with these I have ever been wont to disport, . 
and with them I sweep over the whole heavens; 
The lowest I raise up to the highest, and the highest 
I put m the lowest ^fiace ; that is, the lowly I exalt to 
heaven, and bring blessings down from heaven unto the 
lowly. W^ I rise aloft with these my servants, we 
look down upon the storms of this world, even as the 
eagle does when he soars in stormy weather above the 
clouds where no storm can harm him. So would 
I have thee too, Mind, come up to us if it please* 
thee, on condition of returning agam with us to earth 
^.ildp good. men. Thou knowest my ways, how 
I am ever earnest to succour the good in their need. . 
Dost thou know how I helped Croesus the Greek king 
in his need,when Cyrus king of the Persians had 
taken him captive and was minded to bum him ? When 
they cast him into the fire I set him free with ram 
from heaven. But thou wast too confident in thy 
righteousness and in thy good purpose, thinking that no 
unrighteous thing could come upon thee, and desiring to 
have the reward of all thy goodworks here in this life. 
How couldst thou dwell in the midst of a nation, and 
not suffer the same as other men ? How live m the 

midst 
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midst of change and not thyself be changed ? What 
do the poets singjoifthjs wo rld b ut the varipiis change s 
thereof? And who art thou, not to change with it ? 
What is it to thee how thou changest, since I am 
always with thee? It was even better for thee thus 
to change, that thou shouldst not grow too fond of 
worldly riches, and cease to expect still better things. 

^ Though the covetous man gam riches in number as 
the grains of sand by these sea-cliffs^ or as the stars that 
shine of dark nights, he never leaveth to bewail his 
poverty; and though God glut the desire of wealthy 
men with gold and silver and all manner of precious 
things, yet is the thirst of their greed never quenched, 
for its bottomless abyss hath many empty chambers 
yet to fill. Who can ever give enough to the frenzy of 
the covetous ? The more that is given him the greater 
his desire. 

~~^^How wilt thou answer Riches if she say to thee^ 

" Why dost thou reproach me, Mind? Why art 

thou enraged against me? In what have I angered 

thee ? *Twas thou that first desiredst me, not I thee ; 

thou didst set me on the throne of thy Creator, when 

thou lookedst to me for the good thou shouldst seek 

from Him, Thou sayest I have deceived thee, hut 

I may rather answer that thou hast deceived me, 

seeing that by reason of thy lust and thy greed the 

Creator of all things hath been forced to turn away 

from me. Thou art indeed more guilty than I, both 

for thine own wicked lusts and because owing to thee 

I am not able to do the will of my Maker. He lent 

me 
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nu to thee to enjoy in accordance with His Command" 
mentSj and not to perform the will of thine unUnofid 
grtedr 

* Answer us both now, said Philosophy, 'as thou 
wHt; both of us await thine answer! 



T 



VIII 

HEN said the Miod, ^ I confess myself gmlty 
on erery point, and I am so sore stricken 
with remorse for my sin, that I cannot 
answer yoiu 

Again Philosophy spake, ^It is still by reason of 
thine unrighteousness that thou art brought neariy to 
despair, and I would have thee not despair, but be 
ashamed of thine error. For he who despairs is with- 
out hope, while he who is ashamed b in the way to 
repentance. If thou wilt but call to mind all the 
worldly honours thou hast recdyed since thy birth to 
this day, and reckon up the joys against the sorrows, 
thou canst not well say thou art poor and unhappy, for 
I took thee when young, untrained, and untaught, and 
made thee my child and brought thee up in my dbcipline. 
How then is it possible to speak of thee as aught but 
most happy, when thou wast dear to me ere thou 
knewest me^ and before thou knewest ray discipline and 
my ways, and before I taught thee in thy youth such 
wisdom as is hidden from many an older sage, and 
when I furthered thee with my teachings so that thou 
c wast 
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wast diosen of men to be a judge ? If however thou 
wilt say thou art unhappy because thou no long^ hast 
the fleeting honours and joys that thou once didst have, 
still thou art not unUest, for thy present woe will pass 
away even as thou sayest thy joys have passed. Dost 
thou think such change of state and sadness of mood 
come to thee alone, and have never beMen, nor will 
be^ any other man ? Or dost thou think that in any 
human mind there can be aught enduring and without 
change ? If for a while anything endures in a man, 
death snatches it away, and its place knows it no more. 
And what are worldly riches but a foretokening of 
death ? For death cometh to no other purpose but to 
take life. So also riches come to a man to rob him of 
that which b dearest to him in the world, and this 
they do when they depart from him. Tell me, O Mind, 
»nce naught in this life may endure unchanging, which 
deemest thou the better ? Art thou to despise these 
^^^'^y y^lh ^^ willingly give them up without a pang, 
or to wait till they give thee i^ and leave thee sorrow- 
ing?' 



IX 

THEN Philosophy began to sing and chaunted 
thus: ^When the sun shineth brightest in 
the cloudless heaven, he dimmeth the light 
of all the stars, for their brightness is as nothing com- 
pared with his. When the south-west bree2e softly 
bloweth, the flowers of the field grow apace, but when 

the 
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the stitmg wind cometh oot of the ooith-east, i^ht 
soon it destroyeth the beauty of the rose. Again, the 
north wind in its fby lashedi the calm ocean. Alas ! 
there is nothing in the world that endnieth firmly for 



THEN said Boethius, <0 Philosophy, thou that 
art the mother of all yirtoes, I caimot gainsay 
thee nor deny vi)aax thou wast saying to roe 
just now, for it is all true. 1 understand now that my 
hqppiness and the prosperity which I erstwhile accounted 
happiness are not such, seebg that they so speedily 
depart. What troubles me most when I ponder the 
matter narrowly is my firm persuasion that the greatest 
unhappiness in this present lifi? is for a man to have 
happiness, and then to lose it.' 

Then answered P^o^^j, that » to i^y Reason, 
' Of a truth thou ^ouldst not blame thy fate and thy 
prosperity, as thou art minded to do, for the loss of 
false joys that thou art sufiering, because thou art 
wrong in thinkmg thyself unhappy. But if it be the 
loss of fancied joys that hath thus troubled and saddened 
thee I can deaiiy prove to thee that thou still hast the 
greater part of the happiness that once was thine. Tell 
me now, canst thou with justice bewail thy misfortune, 
as if good fortune had utterly forsaken thee? Why, 
thou hast still the most precious part of all that thou 
didst hold most worth having. How then canst thou 
c 2 bewail 
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bewail the worse and more harmful part, ha:mg kept 
the more precioos? Come, thoa knowest that the 
flower of mankind and the greatest honour to thysdf is 
still living, even thy wife's &dier, Symmachns. He is 
yet hale and hearty, and hath enough of all good things, 
and I know that thoa wooldst not stick to lay down 
thy life for him, if thoa wert to see him in any danger, 
for the man is full of wisdom and goodly parts, and free 
enoo^ fiom all earthly cares, albeit he is much grieFed 
for thy hardships and thy captivity. Is not thy wife 
also living, daughter of this same Symmachus, a virtuous 
and modest lady, beyond all women in chastity I All 
the good in her I may sum up in a word : that in all 
her ways she is her Other's daughter. For thee she 
lives, for thee alone, as she loves nothing else but thee ; 
every Ues^g of this life is hers, but all hath she 
scorned for thy sake, refii^g all, not having thee; that 
is her only want. By reason of thine absence all that 
she hath seems naught to her, for in her great love for 
thee she is in despair and well-nigh dead with weeping 
and sorrow. Again, let us take thy two sons. They 
are magistrates and senators ; in them are manifest the 
gifb and virtues of their father and of their fbre&thers, 
as far as young men may resemble their elders. There- 
fore I wonder that thou canst not understand that thou 
art stiU very fortunate^ being alive and in good health. 
Surely to be alive and well is the greatest gift mortal 
man may have, and besides this thou hast all those 
gifts that I have just told over to thee. Indeed, these 
are even more precious to a man than life itself; for 

many 
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many a man would rather die himself than see hb wife 
and children die. Why then art thoa disposed to 
weep without cause ? As yet thou canst not in aught 
reproach thy ftte, nor put the bhune upon thy life ; nor 
art thou, as thou thinkest, utterly undone. No un- 
bearable affliction hath yet befallen thee, for thine 
anchor is still £ist in the ground, those noblemen, I 
mean, that we were speakmg of. They will not suffer 
thee to despair of this present life ; and furthermore, 
ihtne own faith and the divine love and hope, these 
three will not suffer thee to despair of the life eternal.' 
To this the sorrowing Mind made answer, saying, 
^ Oh, would that the anchors were as &st and enduring, 
in respect of God and of the worlds as thou sayest 1 
Then could I far more easily bear such adversities as 
might befall me, for they all seem lighter as long as 
the anchors hold. But nevertheless thou mayest per^ 
ceive how my happiness and worldly honour are 
changed.' 

XI 

THEN answered Philosophy, that is Reason, 
and said, ^ Indeed I thought to have raised 
thee somewhat from thy sadness, and ahnost 
restored thee to the same position that thou once hadst, 
but thou art even yet too sated with that which is 
lefi thee, and therefore thou art filled with loathing. 
Yet I cannot suffer thy lamentation for the little thou 
hast lost ; for ever with weeping and dolour thou art 

complaining 
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complaining if thoa fiulest to get anythbg on which 
thy desire is set, howerer small it be. What man ever 
lived in this life or shall live after us m this world, and 
nothing cross his will, whether little or great ? Very 
narrow and very paltry is human happiness, for either 
it Cometh not to any man, or abideth not steadily with 
him such as it was when it came; this I will show 
more clearly later on. 

*We know that many have worldly riches enough, 
but they are ashamed of their wealth if they are not as 
well bom as they would desire. Some again are noble 
and famous firom their high birth, but they are oppressed 
and saddened by their base estate and their poverty, so 
that they would rather be of mean birth than so poor, 
were it but in their power. Many are both well bom 
and well endowed, yet are joyless, being wedded to an 
ill-matched.oruapleasing wife. Many are happy enough 
in their marriage, but being childless must leave all the 
wealth they amass to strangers to enjoy, and therefore 
they are sad. Somel have children enough, but these 
are perhaps weakly, or wicked and ignoble, or they die 
young, so that their parents sorrow for them all thdr 
days. Therefore no man may m this present life alto- 
gether withstand Fate ; for even if he have nothing now 
to grieve about, yet -he may grieve not to know what 
his future will be, whether good or evil, even as thou 
also didst not know; and moreover, that which he 
enjoys so happily while he hath it, he dreads to lose. 
Show me, I pray thee, the man who to thy mind is 
most happy, and who is most given over to self- 
indulgence ; 
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ihdnlgende; I wUlsooiicansetfaeetosee that heis ofioi 
exceeding^ pot oot bjr the yeriest trifles if aoythiiig, 
bowefcr sli^it, thwart his will or his habits, unless he 
can beckon every one to run at his bidding. A very 
little thing may make the happiest of men in this world 
believe his haj^iiness to be impaired or altogether losL 
Thoa art thinkmg now, for instance, that thou art very 
unhqipy, and yet I know that many a man would fancy 
himadf raised up to heaven if he had any part of the 
happiness which is still remaining to thee. Why, the 
place vidiere thou art now imprisoned, and which thou 
callest exile, is a home to them that were bom there, 
and also to them that live in it by choice. Nothing is 
bad, unless a man think it bad ; and though it be hard 
to bear and adverse, yet is it happiness if a man does it 
cheerfidly and bears it with patience. Few are so wise 
as not to wish in their impatience that their fortune 
may be changed. With the sweets of this world much 
bitterne ss is mingle^ ; though they seem desirable, yet 
a man cannot keq> them, once they begin to flee fiom 
him. Is it not then jJain that worldly happiness is a 
poor thing ? It is unable to satisfy poor man, who ever 
desireth what he hath not at the time, and even with 
men of patience and of sober life it will never long 
abide. 

^ Why then do ye seek outside yourselves the h^>pi- 
ness ye have planted within you by the divme power ? 
But ye know not what ye do, being in error. I will 
show you in a few words what is the pinnacle of all 
happiness ; towards which I know that thou, O Mind, 

wilt 
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vik hasten before efen thoa p ei c e ivest it ; it is Good- 
ness. What is more predons to thee tbm thysdf ? 
No£ii^, I think thoa vih say. Wdl I know diat if 
thoa hadst fiill gOYernanoe of thyself dioa wooklst 
have somethmg witlun thee idiich thoa wouldst never 
willingly give up, and vdiich Fate coald not wrest finom 
thee. Let me remind thee that there is m this present 
life no other hqypmess hot "W ^loniy for nothing can 
make men lose it; and that possesaon wfaidi can never 
be lost is better than that which can, and some day 
mnsL Is it not now qmte deaily proven that Fate 
"can give thee no happiness? For both Fate and 
Happmess are inconstant, and therefore these joys are 
very fiail and very perishable. Now every man that 
possesses these joys either knows that they will depart 
fitnn him, or he does not know it. If he knows it 
not, what hqypiness hath he in his prosperity, being so 
foolish and unwise as not to know it ? But, if he does 
know it, he dreads to lose his prosperity, knowing foil 
well that he must forfeit it. Contmual fear, too, pre- 
vents him fitnn being happy. If then anyone care not 
whether he have it or have it not, why, that must be 
little or no happiness, when a man can so easOy part 
from it. Methinks I have before this proved to thee 
clearly enough, by many tokens, that human souls are 
'SnSortal and everlasting, and it is plain enough that no 
man need doubt but that death is the end of all men, 
and of their riches also. Therefore I maiVel why men 
are so unreasonable as to think this present lifo can 
make a man happy while he lives, when it cannot make 

him 
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him miserable hereafter. Indeed^ we know of many 
and many a man that hath sought eternal happiness not 
merely l^ seeking the death of the body, but by desiring 
many most grierous tortures, so that he might win 
eternal life ; of such wire all the holy martyrs*^ 



XII 

THEN Philosophy began to chaunt a lay, 
and sang thus ; she added song to her dis- 
course, and these were her words : ^ He that 
would build a house to last must not pkice it high on 
the hilltop ; and he that destreth Divine Wisdom can^ 
not find it with pride. Again, he that would build an 
enduring halntation should not set it on sandhills. So 
alsoj if thou wilt build up Wisdom^ base it not on cove^ 
tousness^ for as the crumbling sand drinketh up the 
rain, so covetousness swalloweth up the fleeting goods 
of this earth, being ever athirstfor them. No house 
may stand for long on a high hill if a very mighty wind 
assail it; nor again one that is built on crumbling 
sand, by reason of the heavy rains. So too the soul of 
man is undermined and moved from its place when the 
wind of sore hardship assaileth ity or the rain of exces- 
sive anxiefy. Whoever would seek eternal happiness 
must flee from the perilous beauty of this earth, and 
build the hquse^of hb^mind upon the firm rock of 
humility, yw* Christ dwelleth in the Valley of Humility ^ 
and in the memory of Wisdom. Therefore it is that 

the 
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the wise man spendeth aU his life in joy unchangeable 
and freedom from care^ despising these earthly delights 
and those that are evil, and putting his hope in the joys 
to come^ that are eternal. For God encompasseth him 
on every side^ living as he doth ever in the joys of the 
soul^ though the wind of adversity blow against hzm^ 
and the ceaseless care begotten of worldly pleasures.' 



XIII 

HAVING sung this lay, PhUosophy, that 
is, Reason, took up once more her argu- 
ment, and spake on this wise : ' Methinks 
that we may now speak in more searching and darker 
words, for I perceive that my teaching is in some 
measure penetrating thy mind, and thou understandest 
well enough what I say to thee. Consider, therefore, 
how much of all these worldly possessions and riches 
is thine own, and which of them when closely con- 
sidered cannot be replaced? What profit hast thou 
from the gifts that Fate, as thou sayest, giveth thee, 
and firom wealth, even if they last for ever ? Tell me, 
is it thou that givest value to thy wealth, or b it 
valuable in its own nature ? No matter, I tell thee that 
it is so by its own nature, not by thine. If so, how 
art thou in any respea the better for that wherein it is 
good? Tell me now what thou accountest most 
precious; is it gold, or what is it? Gold, I doubt 
not. But though this be at present good and valuable, 

yet 
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yet he is more delightfiil and beloyed that bestows it 
than he that hoards it and takes it from others. Like- 
wise wealth is more popular and delightful when giyen 
away than when hoarded and kepL Now, covetousness 
makes the covetous hateful both to God and to man, 
while virtue makes its possessor beloved, praised, and 
respected of God, and of those men who cherish it. 
Since the same thing cannot be his that giveth it and 
his to whom it is given, therefore it is better and more 
precious when given than when withheld. If then aflf 
the riches of this world were to ^1 into the hands of 
one man, would not all other men be poor ? Surely 
good report and good esteem are for every man better 
and more precious than any wealth ; for behold, the 
report filleth the ears of all who hear it, yet he who 
speaketh it suffereth no loss. It reoeakth the secrets 
of his own heart and passeth into the rjscesses of that 
of hts hearer, and on the journey between them it 
groiveth not less ; no man can slay it with the sword y 
nor bind it with cords, and it never dieth. But of 
your riches, though they be ever with you, ye have 
never sufficient, and, though jre give them to other men, 
ye cannot any the more satisfy their poverty and their 
greed. Though thou divide them fme as dust, thou 
canst not satisfy all men alike with them, and when 
thou hast divided them thou remainest poor thyself. 
The riches of this world are paltry things, as no man 
can have enough of them, nor be enriched by them, 
without making some other man poor. Tell me, does 
the beauty of gems attract your eyes to marvel at 

them? 
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them ? Surely, I know it does. Now this quality of 
beauty m them is theirs, and not yours. Therefore 
£ am greatly astonished how ye men can think the 
faeaudfiil substance of sucb senseless things better 
than your own good qualities, and how ye can admire 
gems or any other perishable thing that hath not sense ; 
for on no grounds can they deserve your admiration. 
Though they are God's creatures, yet they are not to 
be compared with you, for a thing is either not good 
compared with you, or at any rate of small excellence. 
We debase ourselves too much when we love what is 
subject to us more than we love ourselves, or the Lord 
who created us and gave us all good things. Now, 
does it please thee to behold a fair country-side ? ' 



XIV 

THEN the Mind answered Philosophy and said, 
^Why should I not be pleased to behold 
a fair country-side? Is it not the fairest 
part of God's creation ? Ofttimes we admire the calm 
ocean and marvel at the beauty of sun and moon and 
all the stars.' 

Thereupon Philosophy, that is Reason, answered 
Mind : ^ But what hast thou to do with their beauty ? 
Barest thou boast it to be fix>m thee ? Nay, not at all. 
Thou knowest that none of these things b thy handi- 
work ; l?ut^ if thou must glory, glory in God. Dost 
thou take pleasure in fair flowers in the spring, as if 

thou 
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thou wert their creator ? Conldst thoa create any such 
tbmgy or roamtain it when it is created ? Nay, by no 
means. Make not then any sach attempt. Art thoa 
the cause that autumn is so rich in fruits ? Do I not 
know thou art not ? Why then art thoa aglow with 
such vain pleasure, why so immoderate in thy delight 
in things not thine, as if they were truly thine own ? 
Dost thou think Fate can cause those things to belong 
to thee that their own nature makes alien to thee? 
Nay, indeed, it is not thy nature to possess them, nor is 
it. their obligation to obey thee. But heavenly things 
natural^ belong to thee^ not earthly ones. Now these 
fruits of the earth were created for the subsistence of 
beasts of the field, and riches were created to delude 
those men who are like unto the beasts, to wit, the 
unrighteous and intemperate ; to such men riches come . 
oftenest. If therefore thou wouldst know what is due 
measure and what is needful, I teU thee it is meat and 
drink and clothes, andimplements wherewith to exercise 
the powers thou hast, and that are natural to thee, and 
that may be rightly used. What profit is there for thee 
to crave beyond measure the riches of this life, when 
they can help neither thee nor themselves ? Very litde 
of them is enough for our natural wants, even such 
as we have above mentioned. If thou have more of 
them, either it worketh thee harm, or it is unpleasant 
to thee, or noisome or dangerous, whatever thou dost 
in excess. For example, if thou eat or drink in 
excessj or wear more clothe than thou art in need of, 
this superfluity brings grief to thee, or loathing, or 

perhaps^ 
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periiaps mischance and danger. If thou deemest that 
splendid raiment is any honour, then I accoont the 
honour his who made it, and not thine ; and as God is 
jUiejx^er, it is Hb ^ill I praise therein. Or dost 
'thou think the number of thy followers renders thee 
honourable ? No, indeed ; for if they be wicked and 
deceitful, then are they more dangerous and trouble- 
some in thy service than out of it, for bad servants are 
ever their master's foes. Supposmg, however, they are 
good and loyal and true men, is not this to their 
advantage rather than thine? How canst thou then 
claim the advantage that belongs to them, since in 
boasting of it dost thou not boast of what b theirs, not 
thine own ? It is now dear enough that none of the 
blessings we have been speakbg of, and which thou 
deemedst thine, really belong to thee. If then the 
beauty and wealth of this world are not dedbrable, why 
dost thou repine after that which thou hast lost, or why 
regret that which was once thine i If it is beautiful, 
that is by virtue of its own nature, not of thme ; its 
beauty is its own, not thine. Why dost thou regret 
a beauty that is not thine ? Wilt thou take delight in 
what concerns thee not, and which thou hast not 
created nor dost possess ? These things are good and 
desirable, for 'so they are created, and would be so 
even if thou jiever hadst them for thine own. Surely 
thou dost not believe they are the more precious for 
being lent to thee for thy use ? Nay, it is simply because 
foolish men marvel at riches and prize them that thou 
gatherest them together and storest them up m thine 

hoard. 
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hoard* What profit hast thou then from such hap^nness 
as this? Believe me when I tell thee thou hast none ; 
bat, seeking to escape poverty, thou dost put hj more 
than is needfU for thee. Nevertheless I doubt not 
that all 1 am saying in this matter accordeth not with 
thy wish. Your blessings are not what ye men account 
them to be, for he that would possess great and varied 
estate needeth much help to carry it. The old saw 
is very true that was said by the ancients, that they 
need much who will have much, and their need is .little 
who are content with enough. Nevertheless men 
would fain glut their avarice with superfluity, but to this 
they can never attain. Ye believe, I am sure^ that ye 
have no natural good nor blessing within you, inasmuch 
as ye seek these in other creatures without Tis a 
crooked wisdom to think that man, though of a godlike 
understanding, hath in himself no sufficiency of happmess, 
but must gather together more of the creatures of no 
understanding than he needeth or is fitting. The un- 
reasoning beasts of the field desire no other possession, 
but dre satisfied with the content of their own hides, 
together with their natural food. And lo ! ye have 
something divine in your souls, eom Reason and Memory y 
and the discerning Will to choose. He therefore that 
hath these three hath his Creator's likeness, in so far 
as any creature may have it But ye look for the 
blessings and glory of a higher nature in the lower 
things that perish, not discerning how grievously ye 
ofifend God your Maker, who would that all men were 
lords of all other creatures. Nay rather, ye make your 

chiefest 
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chiefest excellence subject to the most lowly of created 
things, declaring that by your own fipee judgement ye 
rank yourselves below your own chattels, thinking as 
ye do that your happiness lies in false wealth, and that 
all your possessions are of more value than yourselves. 
And so they are as long as ye wish it to be so. 

^ The nature of men is that they surpass all other 
creatures only in that they know what they are and 
whence they came ; but they are lower than the beasts 
in that their will holdeth not with their knowledge. 
The nature of beasts is to have no knowledge of them- 
selves, but in man it b a blemish not to have self- 
knowledge. Now thou dost plainly perceive that men 
err in thinking any man may be held m honour for the 
wealth that is not his own. If therefore a man be 
held in honour for wealth, and ennobled for his rich 
possessions, doth not the honour belong to him that 
bestoweth it, and is he not more rightly to be praised ? 
None the fairer is that which is adorned from without, 
howsoever fair the adornment wherein it is dressed, and 
if it was before foul it is none the &irer thereby. On 
the contrary, no good thing hurteth a man. Lo, thou 
knbwest I lie not, and also that riches oft harm their 
owners in many ways, and especially in the puffing up 
of a man, so that many a time the worst and most 
unworthy of all cometh to think himself worthy to have 
all the wealth in the world, if he could only get it. 
He that hath much wealth dreadeth many foes ; if he 
had nothing, no need would there be for him to fear 
any one. If thou wert a traveller, and hadst much gold 

on 
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on thee, and w«Tt to fall among a conqxiny of robben, 
why, thou wouldst despair of thy life; whereas, if thoa 
hadst nothing about thee, thou wouldst need to fear 
naught, but co uldst go thy way angmg the old verse 
fhafwas sw^ ofyore^ that ' ^e naked wayfarer hath 
naught to dread.' Being then free fhnn care, and the 
roUiers departed, thou couldst mock at wealth, saying, 
*^ Verily a £ne and pleasant thing is it to have great 
riches when he that hath them hath no peace.'' ' 



XV 

WHEN Philosophy had spoken this speech, 
she began to sing, and said, ^ Ah, how 
blessed was the former age of the world, 
ixdien each man was content with* what the earth 
yielded ! No splendid mansions were there then ; no 
varied dainties nor drinks; nor did men covet costly 
apparel, ye^ as yet these things were not; neither were 
they seen nor heard of. Men cared not for any wicked 
pleasure^ hut foUawed the path of nature in strict 
measure. They ate but once in the day^ and that was 
towards evening. The fruits of trees they ate, and 
roots; they drank no wine unmixed, nor knew to 
mingle honey with their drink, nor desired silken 
raiment of various hues. Always they slept out ^ 
doors in the shade of the trees ; pure q>ring water was 
thetr drink. No merchant had gazed on strand nor 
island, and no man had heard teU 0/ the pirate host, 
D nor 
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nor even of any fighting \diateyer. Not yet was earth 
defiled with the blood of the skdn, nor had a man been 
woanded. Evil mm had not been seen as yet; no 
honour had such then^ no love, Alas, that our ag^ 
cannot become as that was 1 In these days the greed 
of men bometh like the fire of hell that is in the 
mountain called Etna, in the isle of Sicily. This 
mountain is ever on fire with brimstone^ consuming 
all the countries round about. Alas, who was the 
first covetous man that began to dig in the ground for 
gold, and for gems, and brought to light precious 
things up to that time hidden and covered by the 
earth?' 



XVI 

WHEN Philosophy had sung this song, she 
began to speak again; and said, *What 
more can I say to thee concerning the 
honour and power in this world ? With this power ye 
men would faan rise to heaven, if ye could. That is 
because ye do not remember nor even understand the 
nature of the heavenly power and honour ^ which is 
your own, seeing ye came from heaven. Now, if 
your wealth and your power {jjohich ye now call 
honours) &11 mto the hands of an utterly bad man, 
arid most unworthy to have them^ as^for>instance^ this 
very Theodoric, and long ago the Caesar Nero, and 
many others like unto them, will he not act as they 
did, and yet do? Th^ destroy and ravage all the 

countries 
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cinmtries sidyect to them^ or oftywhere within their 
reach^ even as fire consumeth the dry heath, or as the 
burning brimstone of the mount we call Etna that is 
in the isle 0/ Sicily; or like unto the flood that was of 
old in Noah's days. I think thoa wilt remember that 
your fore&thers, the Roman senators, in the days of 
Torcwine \Tarquin\i the haughty king^ were forced hy 
his pride to banish the name of king from Rome for 
the first time, and would have banished in their turn, 
for their pride, ev^ those chief men that had helped to 
drive him out, had they been able ; for the rule of those 
men pleased the Roman sencUors yet worse than the 
former rule of the kings. If then it happens, as it 
. seldom does, that power and honour fall to a good and 
wise man, what is there that deserves our liking but the 
virtues and honourable character of the good king 
himself, and not of his power? For power is never 
a good thing, save its possessor be good; for when 
power is beneficent this is due to the man who wields 
it. Therefore it is that a man never by his authority 
attains to virtue and excellence, but by reason of his 
virtue and excellence he attains to authorify and 
power. No man is better for his power, but for his 
skill he is good, if he is good, and for his skill he is 
Tvorthy of power, if he is worthy of it. ^Study^Wisdom_ 
then, and, when ye have learned it, contemn it not, for 
I tell you that byj^meqnsjyejnay mthoutfnl attain 
to fp'^^^ffHi f!t?ft '-^^^ ^^ desiring it. Ye need 
not take thought for povoer nor endeaoour after it, for 
if ye are only wise and good it will follow you^ even 
D 2 
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though ye seek it not. Tell me now^ Mind^ what is 
\ihe height of tfy desire in wealth and power f Is it 
1^7/ this present life and the perishable wealth that we 
'i>ef(nre spoke of? O ye foolish men, do ye know what 
riches are, and power, and worldly weal ? They are 
your lords and rulers, not ye theirs. Suppose ye 
saw a mouse, a ruler and lawgiver of mice, exacting 
tribute of them, how marvellous it would seem to you, 
and with what laughter would ye be shaken I And 
yet compared with his mind a man's body is as 
a mouse's body compared to a man's. Now, if ye 
think of it, ye may easily believe that man's body is 
more firail than that of any other living thing. The 
smallest £y can hurt it, and gnats with their tiny 
sdiigs poison it; and even little worms torment man 
within and without^ and sometimes nearly kill him, 
yea and even the little flea may kill him. Such 
creatures may harm him within and without. Again, 
one man can injure another only in the body, or at 
least in those worldly possessions that ye call happi- 
ness. But no man can harm the discerning mind, nor 
make it other than it is ; and this is very evident in the 
Roman prince called Liberius^ who was put to many 
tortures for refusing to tell the names of his comrades 
in the plot to kill the king, who had unjustly oppressed 
them. When he was led before the cruel king and 
conunanded to say who his accomplices were, he bit 
off his own tongue and dashed it in the king's ^ce. 
And so it fell out that that which the king meant 
as a punishment brought praise and honour to this 

wise 
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wiw ami. Wlnft hsBi cam ooe nm do 
not sofir the same froai faim; or, if not from the 
ssK mam, d^n from awtiiar? We hste abo 
abooft die sanrage tjnnt Bosiiis /ir i^pS^iA«^ It' 
uie ciHtoiii ^/^ /ibx 9ppftsutr i9 ncowt mfy 
wiA greai komomr^ amiireai Urn at afiimii 
HaUfy om Ms anmimg ; hd afkrwarix^ hefmrt ii wag 
time for Jut deparimre^ he voold hsfe him pot to 
doih. Nam it ht^pemed thai Ercmtmt [JSbrdb], 
ton ifjobe [/infe\, came to Am, amd Ae kmg tkot^it 
to treat Jdm at lie had treated wutmf afmrwur viaier^ 
drtmmu^ him m tik river catted Nik, Bat ErcufaB 
wat the ttrottger^ amd drowned hifh instead^ vay 
rightfy amd fy God't wHl, even as he had drowned 
odien. And BjcgoAas toOf that aiati /aoiomt a^iam 
that fought agatnti the Africant ; tie had worn am 
ahmati fuupeahadle victory aver /ftem, and, when die 
slan^iter was OTcr, he had the enemy tied togedier 
and laid out in. heapt. But very soon after it came 
to pass that he himsdf was bound in their fetters. 
Lo, now I what is the good of power, thinkest thou, 
wlien it cannot in any wise prevent him that holds it 
from suffering the same ill that he once did to othep ? 
Is not power in this case a thing of naught? Again, 
dost thoQ think that if honour and power were wittin^y 
good, and had control over themselves, they would obey 
the most infamons men as they now often do ? Knowest 
thou not that contraries by their nature and habit may 
not mix nor have any intercourse? Nature abhors 
such admixture, which is as impossible as that good 

and 
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and evil should live together. But thou seest clearly 
that this present authority and worldly prosperity and 
dominion are not good of their own nature and by their 
own will, and have no control over their own actions, 
cleaving as they do to the worst men, and suffering 
them to be their lords ; for it is certain that the most 
in&mous men often attain to power and honours. If 
then power of its own nature and by its own might 
were good, it would never countenance evil, but good 
men. The same may be looked for in all blessings 
brought by Fate during our life here, both with respect 
to powers of mmd and to possessions, for at times 
they fiill to the basest of men. Surely no man doubts 
that he is strong that is seen to perform a feat of 
strength, just as, if he gives evidence of any other 
quality, we doubt not but that he really has it. [Here 

ENDETH THE FIRST BOOK OF BOETHIUS, AND BE6IKNETH 

THE SECOND.] For example, music m^kes a man a 
musician, and physic makes him a physician,' and logic 
makes him a logician. Likewise the law of nature 
prevents good from mixing with evil in a man, and 
evil with good. Though both be in a man, either 
is separate from the other, for, nature not allowing 
contrary things to mingle, the one shuns the other, 
and strives to be itself alone. Wealth cannot make 
a miser not covetous, nor sate his boundless greed; 
nor can power render its owner powerful. Stnce^ 
there/ore J every creature shuns t/s opposite^ and strives 
amain to repel ity what two things can be more 
opposed than good and evil^ which we never find 

conjoined? 
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conjinnii? Thus^ ihen^ ihm mqyesi undersiatid thai 
if the joys of this present life had control over them' 
selves and were good in their own nature th^ would 
ever cleave to him who used them for good and not for 
evUj But when th^ happen to be good they are so 
hy the goodness of him thai uses them for goody and 
he gets his goodness from God; whereas^ if a bad man 
hea>e them^ they are evil by reason of the evU of him 
that doth evil with them^ and throt^h the working of 
the devil. Of what good is wealth therefore, when it 
canoot satisfy the boundless greed of the covetous, or 
power, which cannot make its possessor powerful, hb 
desires binding him with their unbreakable fetters? 
Though power be given to a bad man, it doth not 
make him good or excellent if he was not so before, 
but it revealeth his wickedness if he was wicked before, 
and sheweth it in a clear light if before it was not 
manifest. For, though he aforetime desired evil, he 
knew not how he could fully display it until such time 
as he should have attained to full power. This comes, 
O men, from your foolish delight in making a name, 
and calling that iu4>piness which is no happiness, and 
that excellent which hath no excellence; for such 
thmgs declare by their end, when it comes, that they 
are neither one nor the other. Therefore it must not 
be thought that \^th and power and honours are true 
happiness. Briefly, then, we may say that of the 
worldly joys brought by Fate not one is to be desired, 
for in them is to be found no natural goodness; and 
this is clear because they never attach themselves to 

the 
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the good, nor make good the evH man they most often 
flock to/ 

After Philosophy had finished this discourse, she 
began to chaunt again, and said, ^ Lo, we have heard 
what cruelties, what ruin, what adulteries, what sins, 
and what savage deeds were wrought by the unrighteous 
Caesar Nero, Once he had the whole city of Rome 
set on fire at the same time qfkr the fashion of the 
burning of Troy of oldy wishing to see how long and 
how brightly it would bum^ compared with the latter 
town. Again, he conmianded all the wisest men of 
Rome to be put to death, nay, even his own mother 
and brother; yea, even his own wife he put to the 
sword \ and for such deeds he was never the sorrier, 
but was the more merry and rejoiced therefor. 
Nevertheless, during such deeds of wrong, all the 
world, horn east to west, and ftom north to south, 
was subject to him; all was his dominion. Dost 
thou think the divine power could not have taken his 
power away from this unrighteous Caesar, and put an 
end to his madness, if it had so pleased ? Yes indeed^ 
I know it could if it had wished. Alas, what a grievous 
yoke he laid on them that were living on earth in his 
dap, and how often was his sword stained with innocent 
blood ! Is it not now clear enough that his power 
was not good of itself since he to whom it was gtoen 
was no good man ? * 



WHEN 
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XVII 

WHEN PhOosoi^y had sujig this song she 
was silent for a timel *Then the ftCnd 
answered, saying, ^O Philosophy, thoa 
knowest that I never greatly delighted in covetonsness 
and the possession of earthly power, nor longed for this 
authority, but I desired instruments and materials to 
carry out the work I was set to dOy which was thai 
I should virtuously and fittingly administer the 
authority committed unto me. Now no man^ as thou 
knowest, can get full pU^ for Ms natural gifls^ nor 
conduct and administer government, unless he hath 
fit tools, and the raw material to work upon. By 
material I mean that which is necessary to the 
exercise of natural powers; thus a king's raw 
material and instruments of rule are a well-peopled 
land, and he must have men of prayer, nun ofyxtr, 
and men of work. As thou knowest, without these 
tools no king may display his special talent. Further, 
for his materials he must have means of si^portfor 
the three classes above spoken of, which are his instru- 
ments; and these means are land to dwell in, gifts, 
weapons, meat, ale, clothing, and what else soever the 
three classes need. Without these means he cannot 
keep his tools in order, and without these tools he 
cannot perform any of the tasks entrusted to him. 
I have desired material for the exercise of government 
that my talents and my power might not be forgotten 

and 
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and hidden away,/Jv evety good gift and every power 
soon groweih old and is no more heard of ifW^dom 
^jw/ III them. Wifhqui Wisdom no faculty can he 
fitUy brougH out, for whatsoever is done ummsely 
cm never be accounted as skill. To be brief I may 
say that it has ever been my desire to live honourably 
while I was alive, and after my death to'leave to them 
that should come after me my memory in good works I 



XVIII 

WHEN this was spoken, the Mind was 
silent; and Philosophy began to dis*' 
coorse again, and spake on this wise: 
'O Mind, there is one evil which must be shunned, 
that very constantly and very grievously deceiveth the 
minds of men that are choice by nature, but not yet 
•trrived at the highest point of perfect virtue ; I mean 
the desire of false glory and unrighteous power, and 
fame beyond measure for good works among ail people. 
Many men oesife power, wishing to have good report, 
though they are imworthy of it ; yea, even the most 
infamous desire this. But he that is wise and earnest 
in his quest of good report soon perceiveth how small 
a thing it is, how fleeting, how frail, and void of all 
good. If then thou wilt keenly consider, and look into 
the compass of the whole earth from east to west, and 
from north to south, as thou mayest read in the book 
that is called Astralogium, thou wilt perceive that 

compared 
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compared with heaven all this earth is but as a tiny dot 
on a wide boardy or as a boss on a shield^ accordbg to 
the judgement of the learned. Dost thou not remember 
what thou didst read in the works of Ptolemy, who in 
one of his books has set out the measurements of all 
this earth ? There thou mayest see that mankind and 
beasts take up not nearly one fourth of that part of 
the earth that can be travelled through, for what with 
heat and what with cold it is not all fit for them to 
dwell in^ and the greater part is taken up by the ocean. 
Now subtract firom the fourth part ail the tract covered 
by the sea, and all its encroachments in the form of 
inlets, and the parts taken up by fens, and moors, and 
all the deserts in any land, and thou wilt perceive that 
there is left for man to dwell in the merest little plot 
of ground, as it were.\^How foolish if ye were therefore 
to toil and strain all your days to blazon your £une far 
and widje over such a litde plot ; since the part of the 
world in which men dwell is but a point compared to 
the rest. Is your boast then a liberal, or magnificent, 
or worthy one, that ye dwell on half the fifth part 
of the earth, so narrowed is it, what with seas and 
marshes withal \\ Why then do ye desire so immode- 
rately to extend your name over this tenth part, for it 
is no more, what with sea and fen and all ? Again, 
consider this small enclosure that we have been speaking 
about, whereon dwell such a number and variety of races, 
all diverse in speech, and habits, and customs, over 
which ye now so extravagantly desire to spread your 
name. This ye can never do, for their speech is 

divided 
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divided tnio two and seventy Umguet^ and each tongue ts 
further parted out among many peoples ; and the nations 
are severed and kept apart by the sea^ and by forests^ 
and mountains y and marshes^ and hy divers deserts and 
impassable regions over which even the merchants do 
>not journey. How can the name of any one ruler 
reach places where the very name of the city where he 
liveth, and of the nation where he hath his dwelling, is 
utterly unheard of? I know not for what folly ye 
deare to spread your names over all the earth, as ye 
cannot do, nor come near doing. Thou hast heardy 
I suppose y how great was the Romans* dominion in 
the days of the chieftain \consut\ Marcus, whose 
second name was TuUius and Ms third Cicero, Well, 
in one of his books, he mentions that the feme of 
Rome had not yet crossed the mountains called 
Caucasus, nor had the Scythians^ who dwell on the 
other side of those mountains^ ever heard the name of 
that dty or people. It had come first to the Parthians, 
and even to them it was still very new. And yet it 
was a name of dread to many a neighbouring people. 
Do ye not then understand how narrow must be your 
fame, which ye toil and strive unduly to spread abroad \ 
How great, thinkest thou, is the fame, and how great 
the honour, that a single Roman can get in a land that 
even the name of his city and ail the glory of its people 
have never reached ? Though a man without measure 
and unduly deidre to spread his fame over all the earth, 
he cannot bring it to pass, for the customs of nations 
are so diverse, and so various are their ways, that one 

country 
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coontry likes best that which another most mislikes, 
and even deems worthy of heavy punishment. Hence 
no man can have equal fame in every land, the likings 
^f nations being so different. Therefore let evory 
man be content to be well esteemed in his own country, 
for, even if he desire more, he camiot attain to it, smce 
^ number of men seldom agree in liking the same thing. 
This IS why the fame of a man remains confined to 
the country where he hath his dwelling, and likewise 
because it hath often cruelly happened, through the 
sloth and neglect - and carelessness of unlucky his- 
torians, that the character and deeds of the foremost 
and most amlntious men of thdr day have been left 
unwritten. And even if the writers had written of 
their lives and deeds, as they would have done if good 
for anything, would not their writings sooner or later 
have grown too old, and perished out of mind, as certam 
writers and the men they wrote of have done i And 
yet ye men think to have eternal honour, if ye can by 
lifelong effort earn glory after your days ! If thou 
wilt compare the moments of this present fleeting life 
with those of the life unendmg, what do they come to i 
Compare the lenj^ 9f.^^ ^^ y^^^^^? W ^^ 
^wink with ten thousand years, and there is some like- 
ness, though not much, since each hath a term. Now 
compare ten thousand years, or more if thou wilt, with 
everlasting and eternal life; here thou findest nothing 
in common, for ten thousand years, though it seem 
long, doth come to an end, while of the other there is 
no end. Thus then the finite and the infinite cannot 

be 
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be measured together. If thou weit to count from the 
begJnniDg of the world to the end thereof, and set all 
those years agamst infinity, there would still be no 
comparison. So it is also with the fame of great men ; 
it may sometimes last long, and endure many years, 
yet is it very short when compared with that which 
never endeth. Nevertheless ye care not to do good 
for aught else save for the poor praise of the people, 
and for this shortlived fame we have been speaking of. 
This ye strive to win, neglecting the powers of your 
reason, of your understandmg, and of your judgement ; 
desiring to have as the reward of your good deeds the 
good report of unknown men, a reward which ye 
should seek from God alone. 

'Thou hast heard, I suppose, of a very wise and very 
mighty man of old, who fell to questioning and railing 
at a philosopher. The latter was swollen with self- 
conceit and used to vaunt his philosophy, not making 
it known by his intelligence, but by his false and over- 
weening boasts. The wise man, wishing to prove him, 
whether he was as clever as he thought himself, began 
to mock and revile him. The philosopher for a time 
listened quite patiently to the words of the other, but, 
hearing his taunts, he lost patience and began to defend 
himself, though up to this he pretended to be a philo- 
sopher. So he asked the wise man whether he thought 
he was a philosopher or not. ''I would call thee one," 
said the wise man, ''if thou wert patient and couldst 
hold thy peace." How wearisome was the fame that 
the philosopher had heretofore sought with falsehood I 
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Why^ he Broke dawn instantly at thai one answer / 
What availed the best of those that were before us 
their eager desire for idle glory and renown after their 
death, or what avails it now to us that are still alive i 
More useful were it for every man to desire virtues 
than false fame, for what can fame do for him after 
body and soul are sundered ? Do we not know that 
all men die in the flesh, although the soul liveth on ? 
For the soul passeth freely to heaven once she is set 
free and released from the prison of this body, and she 
despiseth all these things of earth, and delighteth in being 
able to enjoy the heavenly things after she is sundered 
from the earthly. So the Mind itself will be its own 
witness of Crod*s wiU.^ 

XIX 

WHEN Philosophy had made an end of her 
discourse she began again to chaunt, and 
this was what she sang : ' Whosoever 
wisheth to have idle renown and useless vamglory, let 
him behold on the four ^des of him, and see how 
spacious is the vault of heaven, and how strait the 
spread of earth, though to us it seem so broad. , Then 
he may be ashamed of the extent of his own £une, 
being unable even to spread it over this narrow earth. 
O ye proud ones, why do ye desire to put your necks 
under that deadly yoke i or why are ye at such idle 
pains to spread your fame over so many peoples? 
Though it should happen that the uttermost nations 
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were to exalt your namey and praise yoa in many a 
tongue, and though a roan were to wax great from his 
nobk birth, and prosper in all weakh and all ^endour, 
yet Death recketh not for these things. He giveth no 
heed to high birth, but swalloweth up mighty and lowly 
alike, and so bringeth both great and small to one lerel. 
Where now are the bones ofihe/amaus and wise gold" 
smithj Weland? I call htm wisey/ar the man of skill 
can never lose his cunnings and can no more be 
deprived of it than the sun may he moved from his 
station. Where are now WelanePs tones, or who 
knatoeth now where they are? Where now b the famous 
and ihe hold Roman chief \consul'\ that was called 
Brutus, and hy his other name Cassius, or the wise 
and steadfast Cato, that was also a Roman leader, 
and well known as a sage ? Did they not die long 
ago, and not a man now knoweth where they are? 
What is there left of them but a meagre fame, and 
a name writ with a few letters ? And worse still, we 
know of many famous men, and worthy of remem- 
brance, now dead, of whom but few have any know- 
ledge* Many lie dead and utterly forgotten, so that 
even &ne is not able to make them known. Though 
ye now hope for and desire long life here in this world, 
how are ye the better for it? For doth not Death 
come, though he come late, and doth he not put you 
out of this world i What ayaileth you then your vain- 
glory, you at least whom the second death shall seize, 
and hold kasx for ever V 

WpEN 
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XX 

WHEN she had sung this song, Philosophy 
began to discourse and spake thus : *Do 
not think that I am tQo stubborn m my 
fight against Fate ; I fear her not myself, for often it 
happens that deceitful Fate can neither help nor harm 
a man. She deserveth no praise, seeing that she 
herself declares her own nothingness, and in makmg 
known her ways she bewrayeth her source. Yet I 
think thou dost not yet understand what I am saying 
to thee, for that which I am about to tell thee is so 
wonderful, that I can hardly set it forth in words aa 
I would. Know that to every man Adversity is more 
profitable than Prosperity. For Prosperity b ever fidse 
and deludeth men to believe that she is true happiness ; 
but Advernty is the real happiness, though we may 
not think so; for she is steadfast, and her promises 
always come true. Prosperity is fidse, and betrays all 
her friends, for by her changefulness she shows forth 
her fickleness, but Adversity betters and teaches all 
those to whom she joins herself. Again, Prosperity 
takes captive the minds of all them that enjoy her 
with her cozening pretence that she is good, while 
Adversity unbinds and sets fiiee all those who are 
subject to her, by revealmg to them how perishable 
this present happmess b. I^ospoity rusheth along in 
g usts- like the wind^but Adversity is ever sober and 
wary, braced by the prompting of her own peril. By 
her flattexy False Happiness in the end irresistibly 
s leadeth 
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leadeth them that consort with her away from true 
k^ipiness, but Adversity as often forcibly leadedi ail 
them that are subject to her to true happmess, even as 
the fi sh b taken by the hook. Does this then seem 
to thee a poor possesion uiSf a slight increase of thine 
happiness, this advantage that grim and awful Adversity 
bringeth thee, in readily laying bare the mmds of thy 
true friends and also of thy foes, so that thou canst 
clearly know them apart ? But this False Happiness, 
when she forsakes thee, takes away her followers with 
her, and leaves thy few trusty friends with thee. What 
wouldst thou give to be supremely happy and to know 
that Fate went wholly at thy will ? And how much 
money wouldst give to be able to clearly know fiiend 
j&om foe ? Why, I know well thou wouldst give ever 
so much to be able to distinguish them. Though thou 
thinkest thyself to have lost things of great price, thou 
hast bought a thing of more worth, that is, true friends; 
these thou canst recognize, and their numbers thou 
knowesL Surely that is the most precious of all 
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"^XTTHEN Philosophy had finished this dis- 
\ \ / course, she began to chaunt, and in her 
V V singing said • * One Creator there is 
ttnthaut any doubi^ and He is the ruier of heaven and 
earth and of all creatures, visible and invisible^ even 
God cUmighfy. Him serve all things that serve^ they 
that knew Him and they that know Him not, they that 
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knew they are serving Htm andth^ thai knew U not. 
He hath established unchanging habits and natores, and 
likewise natural concord among aU His creatures^ even 
as He hath wHled^ and/or as tongas He hath united; 
and they shall remain /or ever. The motions of the 
moving bodies cannpt be stayed nor turned aside fix>m 
their course and their appointed order, iut the Lard < 
hath so caught and led^ and managed all His creatures 
Tvith His bridle f thai th^ can neither cease from 
motion^ nor yet move more swiftly than the length of 
His rein aUoweth them. Almighty God hath so con- 
strained all His creatures with His power ^ that each 
of them is in conflict with the other ^ and yet upholdeth 
the other y so that they may not break away but are 
brought round to the old course^ and start afresh. 
Such is their variation that opposites, while conflictmg 
among themselves, yet preserve unbroken harmony 
together. Thus do fire and water behave^ the sea 
and the earthy and many other creatures that are 
as much at variance as th^ are; but yet in their 
variance th^ can not only be in fellowship, but still 
more, one cannot exist without the other, and ever one 
contrary maketh the due measure of the other. So also 
cunningly and befittingly hath Almighty God esta- 
blished the law of change for all His creatures. Con-- 
sider springtime and autumn ; in spring things grow, 
in autumn they wither away. Again, take summer 
and winter; in summer it is warm, in winter cold. 
So also the sun bringeth bright days, and at night 
the moon shineth, by the might of the same God. 
E2- He 
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He foibiddetb the sea to overstep the threshold of the 
earth, having fixed their boundaries in such wise that 
the sea may not broaden her border over the motionless 
earth, £y the same order the alternation of the flow 
and ebb is ruled. These ordinances God suffer eth to 
stand as long as He wUleth^ but .whenever He shall 
loose the bridle-rein wherewith He hath bridled His 
creatures {that is, the law of contraries we have 
mentioned), and let them M asunder, they shall leave 
their present harmony, and, striving together each ac- 
cording to his own will, abandon their fellowship, and 
destroy all this world, and themselves be brought to 
nought. The same God uniteth people in friendship, 
and assembleth them in marriages of pure afiection; 
He bringeth together friends and comrades so that they 
loyally observe concord and friendship. Oh, how blessed 
were mankind if their minds were as straight and as 
firmly based and ordered as the rest of creation is 1 ' 

Herb bndeth the second book of the Con- 
solations OF BOETHIUS, AND HERE BEGINNETH THE 
THIRD. Boethius was called by a second name Sever- 
tnus, and was a Roman leader or consul. 

XXII 

WHEN Philosophy had sung this lay, she 
had so captivated me with the delight- 
frdness of her song, that I was in an 
admiration, and very eager to hear her with all my heart ; 
and very soon after I called to her and spake thus : 

'O Philosophy, 



Boedjtus is convinced si 

* O Philosophy^ that art the highest comfort of all 
weary souls, how thou hast comforted me with thy 
acute discourse and thy delightful smging! Thou 
hast so cheered and convinced me with thy wisdom 
that I think I can not only bear this misfortune that 
hath come upon me, but, even if yet graver peril 
befell me, I should never again say that it was un- 
deserved ; for I know that I deserve even greater and 
heavier sorrows. But I would hear somewhat more' 
concerning the medicine of thy doctrine. For though 
thou saidst a litde while ago that it would seem ex- 
ceeding Utter to me, as thou didst think, yet I do not 
now fear it, but am very eager both to hear it and to 
have it ; therefore I beg thee very eamesdy to fulfil the 
promise thou madest to me just now.' 

Then said Philosophy, ' I quickly perceived, when 
thou didst hold thy peace and didst hearken with such 
pleasure to my teaching, that thou wast ready to grasp 
it and ponder it with thine inward mind. Therefore 
I waited till I was certain of what thou didst desire, 
and how thou wouldst understand it, and I strove very 
earnestly to make thee apprehend it. But now I will 
tell thee of what nature is the medicine of my doctrine 
that thou dost ask me for. It is very Htter m the 
mouth, and makes the throat smart when thou first 
dost taste it, but it grows sweet when it is swallowed,^ 
and is very soothing in the stomach, and returns a very; 
sweet savour. If thou knewest whither I now mean 
to take thee, doubdess thou wouldst hasten thither 
eagerly and wouldst be mightily inflamed with desire 

for 
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for it, for I heard thee say before how eager thoa wast 
toh^h.' 

M. Whither wik thou now lead me ? 

P. I mean to lead thee to True Happiness, whereof 
thou dost often conjecture and dream ; but as yet thou 
canst not find the right way to it, being yet mazed with 
the outward show of False Hapfnness. 

M. I pray thee to show me beyond all doubt what 
True Happiness is. 

P. I will gladly do so for love of thee ; but I must 
show thee some analogy by way of example until the 
matter becomes more familiar to thee, so that, having 
clearly apprehended the example, thou mayest by the 
analogy arrive at an understanding of True Happiness, 
and forsake what is contrary to it, namely False 
Happiness, and then with thy whole soul strive eamesdy 
to attain to the happiness that endureth for ever. 

XXIII 

WHEN Philosophy had uttered this discourse 
. she began to chaunt again, and spake 
thus: 'Whoever would sow fertile land, 
must first pluck up the thorns, and furze, and fern, and 
all the weeds that he seeth infesting the field, so that 
the wheat may grow the better. Consider also another 
example : everybody thinketh honeycomb the sweeter if 
he a litde before taste something Intter. Again, calm 
toeaiher is often the more grateful^ if shortly before 
there have been violent stoqns and the north wind with 

great 
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great ratnt and snows. And the Ught of day likewise 
is more grateful by reason of the dreadful darknes^ of the 
ni^ty /Aaif it would bet/ihere were no n^hi. So also 
IS TYue Happiness far more delighiful to possess after 
the miseries of this present Ufe^ and thou mayest fiu- 
more easily understand this True Happiness, and attain 
to it, if thou first pluck up and utterly remove from thy 
mind False Happiness. Once thou canst get to knew 
the true one^ I know thou wUt desire nought else 
before it.* 

XXIV 

AFTER she had sung this song Philosophy 
stopped singing and was silent awhile, and 
after musing deeply in her mind said: 
^ Every mortal man afHicts himself with many and 
various cares, and nevertheless ail desire to come 
by diverse paths to one end; that is, they desire by 
diverse deserts to reach one happiness. Now this is no 
other than God^ who is the beginning and end of every 
good thmg, and He is the Highest Happiness.' 

^ Then,' said Mind, ^ this seems to me the Supreme 
good, that man should neither heed nor care about any 
other good when he hath that which is the roof of 
all good things ; for it encompasses them all round 
about, and contains them. It would not be the 
Supreme Good if there existed any outside it, for it 
would then be apt to desire some good not m its own 
possession.' 

Then Philosophy answered and said, 'It is quite 

clear 
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dear that this is the Highest Happiness, for it is both 
roof and floor of all good. What can that be bat 
the Highest Happmess, that hath in itself all other 
kinds of happiness ; and from which, itself lacking or 
needmg nothing, they all proceed, and to which Uiey 
return, as all waUr proceeds from and returns to the 
sea? No brook is too small to seek tke sea; qfter- 
wards it passeth from the sea into the earthy and so 
it goeth winding through the earth till it cometh again 
to the same spring from which it flowed at flrst, 
and so again to the sea. Now this is a similitude 
of True Happiness, which all mortal men desire 
to get, though they think to come at it by various 
ways. For each man hath a natural good in himself, 
and each mmd desires to acquire true good, but 
is hindered by these fleeting joys because it is more 
prone thereto. For some men think that the greatest 
happiness is for a man to be so rich as to need nothing 
more, and all their life long they yearn after this. Some 
think that the highest good is to be the most honoured 
by their fellows^ and they strive Uiereafter with might 
and main. Others think it lies in sovereign power, 
and desire either themselves to rule or to attach to 
themselves the friendship of the powerful. Again, 
some are persuaded that the best thing is to be famous 
and widely known, and to have a good name, and they 
labour thereafter both in peace and in war. Many men 
account it the greatest good and the greatest happmess 
to be always merry in this present life, and to satisfy 
every desire. Some, when they seek wealth, seek it to 

get 
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get more power by it, so that they may with impaxuty 
enjoy these worldly pleasures and riches. Many again 
desire power to enaUe them to amass enormous wealth, 
or fix>m a wish to spread abroad their name and fime. 
f^Such among others are the frail and corruptible honours 
that afflict the soul of man with yearning and ambition ; 
he thinks he has acquired some notable good when he 
has received the flattery of the crowd, but I think he 
^has purchased a very ^se distinction. Some men 
desire wives most earnestly, for the begetting of many 
children, and also for a pleasant life. Now I assert 
that the most precious of all this world's Uessmgs is 
True Friendship, which must be accounted not a 
worldly good, but a heavenly blessing; /or it is not 
false Fate that produces it^ but God^ who created 
natural friends in kinsmen. For every other thing 
in this world man desireth either because it will help 
him to power, or to get some pleasure^ save only a true 
friend; htm we love for love's sake and for our trust 
in him, though we can hope for no other return from 
him. Nature joins friends together and unites them 
with a very inseparable love ; but by means of these 
worldly goods and the wealth of this life we oflener 
make foes than friends. By these and many other 
reasons all men may be shown that all bodily excel- 
lencies are inferior to the qualities of the souL For 
instance, we think a man is strong in proportion to the 
bulk of his body; and a comely and active body 
gives satisfaction and cheerfulness to its possessor, 
aud good health makes him merry. Now in all these 

bodily 
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bodily enjoyments men seek simple hap^nness as it 
seems to them, for every man accounts that the best 
and highest good for him which he loves above all 
things, and thinks he shall be truly happy when he 
shall have attained it. And yet T do not deny that 
happiness and prosperity are the highest blessings of 
this life of ours, for the reason just given ; and when 
a man is convinced that the possession of a thing 
will bring him great happiness, then he desires it 
most. Is not thb semblance of false happiness 
clearly revealed, namely possessions, honours, power, 
and vain glory, and carnal pleasure? Speakmg of 
carnal pleasure, Epicurus the philosopher, when in- 
vestigating all the various kinds of happiness we have 
spoken about, said that pleasure is the highest good, 
for all the forms of happiness we have spoken of 
flatter and encourage the mind. Pleasure^ however^ 
<iUme flatters the body most exclusively, 

* Let us talk yet further oq the nature of men and 
their strivings. Though their minds and natures be 
obscured, and they be hastening on the downward course 
to evil, yet they desire the highest good, as far as their 
knowledge and power go. Even as a drunken man 
/knoweth that he should go to his home and his rest, 
but cannot find the way thither, so it is with the mind 
when it is weighed down with the cares of this world, 
for drugged and led astray therewith it cannot find the 
direct road to what b good. Nor do men think that 
they at all err that desire to get hold of so much 
that they need not strive after more ; but they believe 

they 
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they can gather together all these blessmgSy so that not 
one thereof be lacking, knowing no higher good than to 
get together into their own power the most valuable 
things, and thereby satisfy every need. Bui Crod only 
ts without needy not man; God, being sel/'Suffictng^ 
needetk nothing besides what He hath in Himself. 
Dost thou then account those foolish who think that 
thing deserving of most honour which they judge to be 
most perfect ? No, surely not, I think that this is not 
to be despised. How can that be evil which the mind 
of every man thinketh.good, and striveth after, and 
desireth to possess ? No, it is not evil, but the highest 
good. Why then is not power to be accounted one of 
the highest blessmgs of this life ? Is power, the most 
valuable of all worldly possessions, to be reckoned a 
feeble and useless thing ? Aie good report and ^me 
to be accounted nothing ? No, no, it is wrong to count 
these things as naught, for every man thinketh his own 
object of desire the best. But we know, of course, 
that no poverty, nor hardship, nor sorrow, nor grief, 
nor melancholy, can be happiness. Why, then, need 
we talk about happmess any further I Doth not every 
man know what it is, and know too that it is the 
Highest Good ? and yet nearly every one seeks the 
highest happmess in very trifling things, thinking it his, 
if he hath obtained that which he craveth most at the 
time. Now these eager cravings are for wealth, honours, 
authority, worldly splendour, vain glory, and carnal 
pleasures. All these do men desire^ for by their 
means they hope to attain to a state when they shall 

be 
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be lacking in no desire, neither in honour nor power 
nor £une nor pleasure. And their desires, though so 
▼arious, are reasonable. By these examples a man 
me^ see ckarfy that every one desires to compass 
the highest good wherever he may recognize it and 
wherever he may know how to seek it aright; but 
he seeketh it not by the straightest path^ for thai 
Ueth not in this worW 



XXV 

"TXT THEN Philosophy had spoken this dis- 
\ Y / course she began once more to sing, and 
Y y her words were on thb wise: *Now 
will I with song declare how wondrously the Lord 
guideth all His creatures with the bridle of His power, 
with what order He hath established and controUeth 
all creatures, and how He hath bound them and fastened 
them m bonds unbreakable, so that each created thing 
is held fast locked to its kind, even that to which it 
was created ; yea^ everything save man and certain 
angels — these at times leave their kind, Lo, the lion, 
even if he be quite tame and firmly fettered, and very 
fond moreover and also afraid of his master, yet let 
him once happen to taste blood, and straightway he 
forgetteth his recent tameness, and remembereth the 
wild habits of his fathers. He beginneth to roar, 
and to break his bonds asunder ; first he rendeth his 
master, then everything whatsoever he may get hold 

of, 
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of, whether man or beast So with wild birds of the 
forest ; they may be thoroughly tamed, yet once they 
find themselves in the greenwood, they set at naught 
their teachers, and live after their kind. Though their 
teachers ofier them the food wherewith they tamed 
them once, they heed it not, if only they may have the 
woods to enjoy; far pleasanter is it, they think, to 
hear other birds' singing, and the forest's answering 
echoes. Again, it is m the nature of trees to rear 
themselves aloft ; though thou draw down to earth a 
branch as ftr as thou hast power to bend it, even as 
thou lettest it go it will spring up and hasten to its 
natural state. The sun too doth so ; though he sink 
after midday lower and lower earthwards, yet again he 
seeketh his natural course and wendeth by hidden ways 
towards his rising; then mounteth he high and ever 
higher, as far as is his nature to soar. And so each 
creature doth; it hasteneth towards its natural state, 
and is glad if it may reach this. Not one creature is 
there that doth not wish to reach the place wherefix>m 
it started, where it findeth rest, and naught to trouble. 
Now that rest is in God^ nay^ it is God* But each 
creature turmth round on itself, as a wheel doth, and 
tumeth in such a way as to come back to its startmg 
point, and to be once more that which it before was, as 
soon as it hath returned to where it was, and to do 
again what it did before.' 



WHEN 
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XXVI 

'▼XT THEN Philosophy had sung this song she 
\ \ / began to discourse again and said, *0 
Y Y ye men of this world, though ye act like 
the beasts in your folly, yet ye can perceive something, 
as in a dream, of your ori^al, /haf tx, ^ God. Ye 
perceive that there is a true beginning and a true end 
of all happiness, though ye understand it not fully; ye 
aie led by your nature towards understanding, but are 
drawn away fit)m it by manifold error. Bethink your- 
selves whether men can come to true happiness by their 
present joys, since nearly all men regard him as the 
most blest who has all earthly happiness. Can great 
possessions or honours or all this wealth of the moment 
make any man so happy as to need nothing more? 
Certainly I know they cannot. Then is it not manifest 
that this present good is not the true good, seeing it 
cannot give what it promises? For it speciously 
oflers to do what it is unable to fulfil, promising those 
who incline their ear unto it true happiness, and more 
often than not disappointing them, for it hath no more 
happiness to bestow than the others have. Now take 
thine own case, Boethius : wast thou never sad in the 
height of thy prosperity, or didst thou never lack aught 
when possessed of most wealth ? or again, was thy life 
in all respects according to thy desire ? ' 

B. No indeed, I was never so evenly poised in 
mind, as far as I remember, as to be entirely free fit)m 

care 
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care and peqikxity, and I never yet liked everything, 
nor had all I wished, thoagh I concealed the fiicL 

P. Wast thou not then miserable and unhappy 
enough, though conceiting thyself wealthy, when thou 
either hadst what thou didst dislike, or didst lack what 
thou desiredst ? 

B. All was with me as thou sayest. 

P. Is not then a man miserable, when he hath not 
that which he &in woakl have ? 

B. That is true, 

P. If then he is miserable he is not content, desir- 
ing what he hath not in order to satisfy himself. 

B. All thou sayest is true. 

P. Well then, wast thou not also miserable in the 
midst of thy plenty ? 

Then I answered and said, ' I know thou speakest 
truth. I was indeed miserable.' 

P. I cannot help thinking then that all the riches 
of the world are not able to make one single man so 
rich as to have enough and need no more ; and yet this 
is what wealth promises to all who possess it. 

* Nothing,' said I, Ms truer than what thou art 
saying.* 

P. Why, of course thou must admit it ? Dost thou 
not every day see the strong robbing the goods of the 
weak ? What else causes every day such lamentation 
and such strife, and lawsuits, and sentences, but the 
fact that each claims the property plundered from him, 
or else covets that of another ? 
, B. A §m question, and what thou sayest is true. 

P. 
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P. For thb canse eveiy man needeth support from 
without to make himself stronger, that he may preserve 
his wealth. 

B. Who can deny it ? 

P. If he had no fear of losing any of his posses- 
sions, he would have no need of outside help. 

B. Thou speakest true. 

Then Philosophy modi protest sorrcfwfuUy and said,' 
' Alas ! how contrary to every man's wont and every 
man's desires is what I shall now say to thee, to wit 
that their fancied source of riches maketh them poorer 
and more cowardly 1 .For when a man has a little he 
feels he needs to court the protection of such as 
possess k>mewhat more, and, whether he need it or no, 
he sets his mind on it. Where then is moderation to 
be found ? who possesses it ? when will it appear and 
utterly banish poverty from the wealthy man, who, the 
more he has, the more he feels himself bound to 
court the crowd ? Can a rich man never feel hunger, 
nor thirst, nor cold ? I think however thou wilt urge 
that the rich have the means to amend all that, but, 
though thou urge this, wealth cannot always do this, 
though it is sometimes able to do so. For they must 
be able daily to replace their daily loss, human wants 
bang insatiable, and craving every day somewhat of 
worldly gear, such as clothing, food, drink, and many 
other things besides; wherefore no man is so well 
furnished as to want nothing more. But covetousness 
knoweth no bounds, and is never content with bare 
neces^ty, but ever de^reth too much. It passes my 

understanding 
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understaDdmg why ye men put your trust in perishahk 
wealth, seeing it cannot fiiee you bom pover^; nay, ye 
thereby only increase it.' 

When Philosophy had uttered this discourse she 
began to chaunt again and singing to say: ^What 
profiteth it the wealthy miser to amass countless riches 
and to gather store enough of all precious stones, and 
though he till his fields with a thousand plou^is, and 
all this earth be his to gorem \ For he cannot take 
with him from this earth anything more than he 
brought hither.' 

XXVII 

"^XTTHEN Philosophy had sung through this 
\ \ / song, she began to discourse agam and 
y V said: ^ Two things can honour and power 
do, if they fall into the hands of a fool; they can make 
him respected and revered by other fools. But as soon 
as he quits his power, or his power forsakes him, he 
has no respect nor reference from them. Has power 
therefore the (acuity of rootmg up and [ducking out 
▼ices from the minds of its possessors, and pkntmg m 
their stead virtues \ I know that earthly power doth 
never sow virtues, but gathereth and harvesteth vices; 
and, when it hath gathered them in, it maketh a show 
of them instead of covering them i^ for the vices of 
the great, who know and associate with many men, are 
beheld of the multitude. Thus, then, we lament over 
power when lost, and at the same time demise it, seeing 
F how 
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how it Cometh to the worst of men, and those we think 
the most unworthy. Hence the wise Catuhis long ago 
waxed wroth and heaped insuh and contumely on the 
rich Nonius, because he met him seated in a gCMrgeoos 
ciurriage ; /or it was a strict custom among the Romans 
at that time that only the worthiest should sit in such 
carriages. Catubts despised the man seated therCf 
wham he knew to he very ignorant and very dissolute; 
so without more ado he spat t^on him. nis Catulus 
toas a Roman leader \consut\ and a num of great 
understandings and he would certainfy not have done 
such great despite to the other ^ had the hitter not been 
rich and powerJuL 

' Canst thou conceive what dishonour power brings 
upon him that receives it, if he be imperfect, every 
man's vices showing the plainer if he hath authority ? 
Tell me now, I ask thee, Boethius, how it came to 
pass that thou didst sufier so many evils and such great 
discomforts when thou hadst power, and why thou 
didst afterwards abandon it so unwillingly ? Why, was 
it not simpfy because thou wouldst not in aD things 611 
in with the will of ihe unrighteous king Theodoricj 
perceiving him to be in all respects unworthy of power, 
shameless and turbulent, and without any good parts ? 
Wherefore we cannot lightly say that evil men are 
good, even though possessed of authority. Nevertheless 
thou wouldst not have been banished by Theodoric^ nor 
would he have been displeased with thee, if like his 
fooHsh/avourites thou hadst shown Ukmgfor his folly 
and unrighteousness. Now, if thou wert to see a very 

wise 
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wise man that had much noUe pride, bat yet was very 
poor and very unfortunate, wouldst thou say that he 
was unworthy of power and honours ? 

B. No, indeed; if I met such a man I would 
never say that he was unworthy of power and honours ; 
nay, I should consider him worthy of any honour the 
world may have. 

P. Every virtue hath her own special grace ; and 
this grace, and the honour of it, she bestoweth speedily 
on him that cherishes her. For example,t^»^^^ 
which is the loftiest of virtues, hath within herself/our 
other virtues f to wit, prudence, temperance^ courage, 
justice. She maketh her lovers wise and worthy, 
sober, paHeni, and just, andfiUeth him that loveth her 
with every good gift. This they that possess authority 
in this world cannot do, for they can from their wealth 
bestow not a sbgle virtue upon their lovers, if these 
already naturally have none. Hence it is very clear 
that the powerful man hath no special virtue in his 
possessions ; they come to him from without, and he 
cannot possess aught that is outside him as his own. 
Just consider whether any man is the more unworthy 
I merely because many men desjnse him; nay, if any 
man be the more unworthy, it must be the fool who to 
wise men appeareth the unworthier the more he hath. 
It is therefore clear enough that authority and riches 
cannot make their possessor any the more worthy, but 
rather make him the less worthy, if he were not already 
good. So too power and wealth are worse if their 
possessor be not a good man, and either of them is the 
F 2 baser 
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baser when they are together. However, I can easily 
prove to thee by an example, and thou shalt clearly 
understand, that this present life is like .unto a shadow, 
wherein no man can attain to true happmess. If a very 
mighty man were to be banished £rom his own land, or 
sent on his lord* s errand, and came to a foreign country 
where he was quite unknown and unknowing, and 
whose language was entirely strange to him, thinkest 
thou that his power at home would make him honour- 
able there? I know that it could not. If honours 
belonged naturally to wealth, or if wealth were really 
possessed by the wealthy man, they would not forsake 
him, but would accompany him, m whatever country he 
happened to be. But as they do not really belong to 
him they desert him, and because they are not in their 
nature good they vanish like a shadow or smoke. 
Though their false hope and imaginaiion lead fools to 
believe thai power and wealth &re the highest good^ yet 
it is quite otherwise. When a man of great wealth 
happens to be either in a foreign land or among the 
wise men of his own country , his zvealth counts for 
nothing, for then men perceive that they owe their 
distinction not to any virtue of their own hut to the 
applause of the silly people. If then they derived any 
special or natural good from their power, they would 
keep this good, even though they lost their power, and 
instead of forsaking them this natural good would ever 
cleave unto them and make them respected in whatever 
land th^ were. 

Now thou mayst understand that wealth and power 

cannot 
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cannot make a m^ esteemed in a foreign land. Thou 
thinkest perhaps that in their own country they may be 
always able to do so, but I know that they cannot. 
Mof^ years ago throughout the Roman realm the 
leaders f and judges, and treasurers thai had the hewing 
of the money paid yearly to the soldiers^ and the wisest 
counsellors^ had the highest honours ; but m these days 
either there are none such, or, if there be, they are held 
in no honour. So it is with all things that have in 
themselves no proper natural good ; sometimes they are 
blameworthy, at others to be praised. What pleasure 
or profit, thinkest thou, are in wealth and power, that 
are never content, nor have any good in themselves, 
nor can give to their possessors any lasting advantage \ 



XXVIII 

WHEN she had spoken thus Philosophy 
began to chaunt again, and sang thus: 
'Though the unrighteous king Nero 
arrayed himself in all the most splendid raiment, and 
adorned himself with all mamier of gems, was he not 
hateful and contemptible to every wise man, bemg full 
of all vice and foul sin ? Yea, he honoured his darlings 
with great wealth; but what were they the better therefor? 
What wise man could say he was the more honourable 
for the honours granted him ? * 

WHEN 
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XXIX 

"V XT THEN Philosophy had sung this hy, then 
\ \ / ^^ began to discourse again, and spake 
Y V ^°s : ^ Dost thou think that companion- 
ship of a king and the wealth and power he bestows on 
his darlings can make a man really wealthy or powerful ? ' 
Then I answered, saying, * Why can they not ? For 
what is more {feasant and better in thb life than the 
service and neighbouihood of a kmg, as well ,as wealth 
and power ? ' 

P. Tell me, then, whether thou hast ever heard of 
these things abiding with any of our predecessors, or 
dost thou think any man who has them now will be 
able to retain them for ever ? Thou knowest that all 
books are full of examples taken £com the lives of the 
men that were before our time, and every man now 
living is aware that many a king has lost his power and 
riches and become poor again. Well-a-day ! A fine 
thing forsooth is wealth, that can preserve neither itself 
nor its lord, nor ensure the latter from needing further 
help, nor both firom despiteful usage ! Is not kingly 
power your very highest form of happiness ? And yet, 
if a king lacks aught that he desires, his powe^ is 
thereby lessened and his poverty made greater, for your 
blessings are always lacking in some respect or other. 
Yea, kings may rule over many peoples, yet they do 
not rule all those that they would wish to rule, but are 
miserable in their mind because they cannot come by 

aU 
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all they woold have ; and a' Idng who is greedy has, 

I know, more poverty than power. It was for this 

that a king who in old times unjustly seized the 

kingdom said, ^Oh, how lu^>py the man over whose 

head no naked sword hangs by a fine thread, as it has 

ever been hanging over mine ! ' How thinkest thou ? 

How do wealth and power please thee, seeing they 

never exist without dread and misery and sorrow? 

Lo, thou knowest that every long would be quit of 

these and yet hold power if he could, but I know he 

cannot; so that I marvel why they glory in such 

power. Does then he seem to thee to have great 

power and much hap|nness that is ever desiring what 

he can never compass? Or again, dost thou think 

him very happy that ever goes forth ixdth a great 

bodyguard, or again him that stands in dread alike 

of those that fear him and those that fear him not? 

Dost thou think him to have much power, who, as 

many do, fancies he has none unless he have many to 

do his biddmg? What shall we now say more of 

kings and of their courtiers save this, that every wise 

man will perceive th^ are poor and very weak creatures ? 

How can kings deny or conceal th«r weakness, when 

they can accomplish no great deed without the help of 

their servants ? Or what more shall we say regardbg 

lungs' servants, but that it ofbn happens that they are 

^pped of all their honours, nay, even of life itself, by 

their felse monarch ? • Do we not know that the wicked 

king Nero was willing to order his own teacher and 

foster-father, whose name was Seneca, a philosopher^ to 

be 
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be pat to death ? And when this man found that he 
most die he ofiered all his possessions for his life, bat 
the king would none of them, nor grant him his life. 
Perceiving this he chose to die hy being lei blood in 
the arm; and so it was done. Again, we have heard 
how Papinianus was the besi-loved of aU the favourites 
of the Co^for Antonius, and how he had most power of 
all his people ; but the Caesar had him cast in bonds 
and then put to death. Now all men know ihat Seneca 
was held in most honour and most hoe by Nero^ as 
was Papinianus by Antonius^ and they were most 
powerful both within the court and without; andyet^ 
though void of offence^ they were done to death. Both 
desired their lords to take all they had^ and let them 
Uve^ but could not prevaU^for the cruelty of those kings 
was so harsh that the humility of the men emailed 
them no more than their pride had done before ; all was 
in vain ; do what they would, they had to forfeit their 
lives. For he that doth not take care in time wHl 
have no provision when his hour cometh. How do 
power or wealth please thee now that thou hast heard 
that no man can possess them and be free from dread, 
nor ^ve them up if he so desire ? What availed the 
kings' darlings their multitude of friends, or what avail 
they any man ? For friends come in with riches, and 
depart again with them, save v^ry few. And the 
friends that love him for wealth's sake depart when 
wealth departs, and then become his enemies, except 
those few who formerly loved him out of love and 
loyalty. These would have loved him even if he 

had 
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had been poor ; these also abide with him. What is 
worse plague and greater hurt to any man than to have 
in his company and neighbourhood a foe in the likeness 
of a friend?' 

When Philosophy had spoken this speech she began 
to sing again, and these were her words : 

' He who would have full power must first strive to 
get power over his own mind, and not be unduly subject 
to his vices, and he must put away from him undue 
cares, and cease to bewail his misery. Though he 
rule the earth from east to west, that ts^ from India 
/(? M^ southeast of the earthy even to the island we call 
Thule {thai is to the north-west of this earthy where in 
summer there is no nighty and in winter no day), yet 
hath he none the more power if he have no power over 
his own thoughts, and be not on hb guard against those 
vices we have before spoken of.' 



XXX 

IT XT THEN Philosophy had sung this stave she 
\ \ / began again to make a discourse, and 
V V said: *Very unseemly and very frilse is 
the glory of this world; and of this a poet once 
sang, and in his contempt for this present life said, 
^'O worldly glory, why do foolish men falsely call 
thee glory, when such thou art not?'' For men's 
great &me and glory and honour are owing more 
to the belief of the foolish crowd than to their 

own 
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own desenrmg. Now tell me, what can be more 
perrerse than this, and why are not men rather 
ashamed than glad of such thmgs when they hear 
men speaking £dsely about them? Though a good 
man be rightly praised, and tmly spoken of, yet he 
must not for all that rejoice too unboundedly in what 
the people say of him ; still, he may be glad that they 
speak the truth of him. Though he may rejoice in 
that they spread his fame, yet is it not so widely 
spread as he supposes, for they cannot spread it far 
and wide over the whole earth, though they may over 
certain countries. For though he be praised by some 
men, yet he will be without praise among others ; 
though in one land famous, he will not be famous in 
another. Therefore is the applause of the people to be 
held as nothing, smce it comes not to every man by 
his deserving, nor yet reroams with him always. 
Again, consider first as to hig^ birth : if a man boast 
thereof, what a vain and unprofitable thing his boast is, 
for every one knows that all men are come of one 
father and one mother. Or again, as to people's 
applause and praise: I do not know why we take 
pleasure in it. Though they be famous whom the 
people praise, yet are they more famous and more 
righdy praised that are made honourable by virtues, 
for no man is by right the more famous and praise- 
worthy by reason of another's goodness and virtues, if 
he himself possess them not. Art thou the fairer 
for another's fair looks? A man is very little the 
better for having a good father, if he himself have 

nothing 
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nothing in him. Where/ore my teaching is that thou 
shouldst refmce in the goodness and high heritage of" 
other men so far as not to take it for thine oum^for 
a man's goodness and high heritage are rather of the 
mind than of the flesh. The only good I know in 
being highly bom is that many a man is ashamed to 
become worse than his elders were, and therefore 
endeavoms with all his might to attam to the gifts 
and virtues of one among the best of them.' 

When Philosophy had finished this speech she began 
to sing concerning the same matters, and said : ^ Lo ! 
all men had the like beginning, coming from one 
father and one mother^ and they are still brought forth 
alike. This is not wonderful, for one God is the 
Father of all creatures; He made them and ruleth 
them all. He giveth the sun his light, and to the 
moon hers, and ordereth all the stars. He created 
men on earth, bringing souls and bodies together in 
His might, and in the beginning created all men of like 
birth. Why then do ye men pride yourselves above 
others without cause for your high birth, seeing ye can 
find no man but b high-bom, and all men are of like 
birth, if ye will but bethink you of their beginning and 
their Creator, and also the manner of birth of each 
among you ? Now true high birth is of the mind, not 
of the flesh, as we have said before, and every man that 
is utterly given over to vices forsaketh his Creator, and 
his origin, and his noble birth, and then loseth rank till 
he be of low degree.' 

WHEN 
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^XTTHEN Phflosophy had sung this lay she 
\X/ began to discourse again, and spake 
V V ^^ • *' What good can we say of fleshly 
vices i For whosoever will forsake them must sufler 
great privation and many afflictions ; for superfluity ever 
nourishes vices, and vices have great need of repentance, 
and there is no repentance without sorrow and privation. 
Alas, how many sicknesses and sorrows, and what 
heavy vigils and what great miseries, are hb whose 
desires are evil in this world I And hew many more 
CDtls, thinktst ihauy wiU he have after this life as the 
reward of his misdeeds ? JSven so a woman in travail 
bringeth forth a child and suffereth great pains^ 
according as she hath formerly enjoyed great delight. 
I cannot therefore understand what joy worldly pleasures 
bring to those that love them. If now it be said that 
he is happy that fulfils all his worldly lusts, why may 
it not also be said that beasts are happy, whose will is 
enslaved by nothing else but greed and lust? Very 
pleasant b it for a man to have wife and children, and 
yet many children are begotten to their parents' destruc^ 
timy for many a woman dies in childbirth before she 
can bear the child; and moreover we have learned that 
long ago there happened a most unwonted and unnatural 
evil^ to wit that sons conspired together and plotted 
against their father. Nay^ worse stilly we have heard 
in old story how of yore a certain son slew his father; 

I know 
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I know not in what way, hut we know that it was an 
inhuman deed. Lo, also, every one knows what heavy 
sorrow falls to a man in the care of his children; 
indeed, I need not tell thee this, for thou hast found it 
out for thyself. My master Euripides says, concerning 
the heavy care that children are, that often it were 
better for an unhappy father never to have had children 
atalL' 

When Philosophy had finished this discourse she 
began to chaunt again, and thus spake in her song : 
' Lo ! tlu evil desire of unlawful lust disturbeth the 
mind of well-nigh every man that liveth. Even as the 
bee must die when she stmgeth in her anger , so must 
every soul perish after unlawful lusty except a man 
return to virtue* 

XXXII 

WHEN Philosophy had sung this lay, she 
began to discourse again, and spake thus: 
'Wherefore there is no doubt that this 
present wealth hinders and hampers those men that 
be drawn towards true happiness, and is unable to 
make good its promise, namely, to bring them to the 
highest good. But m a few words I could tell thee 
with how many evils these riches are filled. What 
dost thou then mean by coveting money, when thou 
canst in no way else compass it save by stealing and 
plundering or begging it, and when one man cannot add 
to his store of it without another's store being lessened I 

Then 
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Then again thou wouldst be high in repute, but to have 
that thoa must with pitiful and humble mien court him 
that can help thee thereto. If thou wouldst make thee 
better bidA more valued than many, then must thou hold 
thyself of less account than one. Is it not a part of 
misery to have to fawn so abjectly on the man who 
has a gift to bestow ? Dost thou crave power ? But 
power without care thou canst not have, not only by 
reason of strangers y but yet more for thine own people 
and kinsmen. Dost thou yearn for vain glory ? But 
glory free from care thou canst not have, for thou shalt 
ever have something to thwart thee and put thee out. 
Wouldst thou enjoy over-much carnal pleasure ? But 
God*s good ministers will then forsake thee, for thy 
worthless flesh is thy lord, and hot thy servant. How 
can a man demean himself more pitiably than to make 
himself the thrall of his poor paltry flesh and not of his 
reasonable soul? Though thou wert greater than the 
elephant, or stronger than the Hon or bull, or swifter 
than the beast we call tiger, and of all men fairest to 
behold^yet if thou wouldst earnestly seek after wisdom 
until thou didst attain a perfect understanding thereof 
then miglitest thou plainly perceive that aU the powers 
and qualities we have spoken of are not to be compared 
with one single qualify of the soul. For instance. 
Wisdom is but a single quality of the soul, and yet we 
all know that it b better than all the other qualities we 
have mentioned. 

'Behold the broad compass, the stability, and the 
swiftness of yonder heavens ; and then ye will be able 

to 
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to understand that they are nothmg whatever when 
compared with their Creator and Ruhr. Why then 
do ye not grow dred of admiring and praiang what is 
of less account, namely, these earthly riches ? As the 
heavens are better and loftier and fairer than all they 
contain^ save only man, even so is matis body better 
and more precious than all his possessions. But haw 
much better and more predous, thinkest thou, is the 
soul than the body ? Every creature is lobe honoured 
in its due degree^ and the highest is ever to be honoured 
most; therefore the divine power should be honoured and 
admired and esteemed above all other things. Bodily 
beauty is very fleeting and very fragile, most like the 
flowers of the earth. A man might be as beautiful as 
Prince Alcibiades was ; but if another were so keen of 
sight as to be able to see through him (Aristotle the 
philosopher said there was a beast that could see 
through everything^ trees^yea, even stones; this beast 
we call the lynx) — if, I say, this man were so sharp- 
sighted as to be able to see through the other we spoke 
of, he should think him by no means so fair inside as 
he seemed without. Thou mayest seem £ur to men, 
but it is not any the truer for that ; the dulbess of their 
sight hinders them from perceiving that they see the 
outside of thee, not the inside. But consider right 
earnestly, ye men, and reflect discerningly upon the 
nature of these bodily advantages, and the joys ye now 
crave so unduly ; then may ye get to know clearly that 
the bod/s beauty and strength can be taken away by 
a three days' fever. I am telling thee over again all 

I told 
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I told thee before, because I wished to prove to thee 
plaioly at the end of ifas chapter that all present 
blessings are unable to fulfil the promise they make to 
their lovers, I mean their promise of the highest good. 
They may gather together all blesangs of the |H^esent, 
but none the more have they perfect good among their 
number, nor are they able to make their lovers as rich 
as these would fain be/ 

When Philosophy had spoken this discourse, she 
began once more to sing, and these were the words of 
her song : ^ Ah me, how grievous and how harmfid b 
the folly that deludeth poor mortals and leadeth them 
from the right way ! The Way ts God. Do ye seek 
gold on trees ? I know that ye neither seek it nor find 
it there, as all men know that it no more groweth there 
than gems grow in vineyards. Do ye set your net on 
the top of the hill, when ye would catch fish ? I know 
ye do not set it there. Do ye then take your dogs 
and your nets out to sea, when ye would go hunting ? 
Ye place them^ I ween^ high up on the htlls, and in the 
woods. Truly it is wonderful how eager men know 
they must seek for white and red gems and precious 
stones of every kind by sea shore and by river strand ; 
and they also know in what waters and at what river- 
mouths to look for fish. They know where to seek all 
this temporary wealth, and they pursue it untiringly. 
But it is a very lamentable thing that foolish moi are 
so blind of judgment as not to know where true happi- 
ness is hid, no, nor even take any pleasure in the seeking 
of it They think they can find among these fleeting 

and 
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and perishable things true happiness, which is God. 
I know not how to show their folly as clearly and 
blame it as strongly as I would, for they are more 
ptifiil, more foolish, and more unhappy than I can wdl 
say. Wealth and honours are their desire, and when 
they have these they ignorantly fimcy they have true 
happiness.' 



XXXIII 

IT XT THEN Philosophy had sung this ky, she 

\ \ / began again to discourse, and spake on 
V V ^^ wise: ^I have now said enough to 
thee concerning semblanoes and shadows of true happi- 
ness. But if thou art now able to discern the semblances 
of true happmess, then I must next show thee true 
happiness itself.' 

Then I answered, saying, <Now I perceive quite 
clearly that there b no sufficiency of every good in 
these worldly riches, no perfect power in any worldly 
authority. True honour does not exist in this world, 
nor do the greatest of glories lie in this worldly glory, 
nor the highest joy in fleshly lusts.' 

Then Philosophy made answer and said, ^Dost thou 
then fully understand why it is so ? ' 

^ I may,' I answered, ^ understand somewhat of it, 
but nevertheless I would know it more fully and more 
plainly from thee.' 

' It is sufficiently evident,' answered Philosophy, ^ that 

God is single and indivisible, though ignorant men divide 

6 Him 
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Him into many parts, when they misgmdedly seek the 
highest good in the baser creatures. Dost thou think 
he that has most power in this world has need of no 
more?' 

Agam I answered, saying, ^ I do not say he has no 
need of more, for I know that no man is so wealthy as 
not to need something to boot.' 

^Thou sayest quite righdy,' answered Philosophy; 
' a man may have power, but if another has more, then 
the less strong needs the help of the stronger.' 

*' It is all,' I said, ^ as thou sayest.' 

Then said Philosophy, ^Though Power and Self- 
sufficiency are counted as two things, they are but 
one.' 

M. I think so too. 

P. Dost thou think that Power and Self-sufficiency 
are to be despised, or to be honoured more than other 
advantages? 

M. No man may doubt that Powet and Self-sufficiency 
are to be honoured. 

P. Let us then, if it so please thee, mcrease Power 
and Self-sufficiency by adding to them Honour, and 
then reckon the three as one. 

M. Let us do this, for it is the truth. 

P. Dost thou then deem wanting in honour and 
fame the union of the three qualities, when they are 
reckoned as one, or does it on the contrary seem to 
thee of all things most worthy of honour and &me ? 
If thou knewest any man with power over everything 
and havmg every honour to such a degree as to need 

none 
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none further^ just bethink thee how honourabk and 
glorious that man would seem to th^. And yet if he 
had the three qualities, but were not of good repute, 
he would be wanting honour in some measure. 

M. I cannot deny this. 

P. Is it not then quite evident that we must add 
Good Repute to the three, and reckon the four as 
one? 

M. Tis the natural thing to do. 

P. Dost thou think him at all merry who has all 
these four? Good Temper is the fifth, and then 
a man may do what he will, without nee(fing anything 
more than he has. 

M. I cannot conceive, if he were like this and had 
all these things, whence any sorrow could reach him. 

P. Nevertheless we must bear in mind that the five 
things we spoke of, though kept apart in speech, are 
all one thing when united; to wit, Power, Self- 
sufficiency, Fame, Honour, Good Temper. These 
^vt, when all united, are God; wherefore no mortal 
man can possess all five in perfection while he is in 
this world. But when the five qualities (as we have 
before observed) are all joined together they make but 
one whole, and thai whole is God\ and He is single 
and mdivisible, though before divided into many parts. 

Then I answered and said, ^ To all this I agree.' 

Then said she, * ThoHgh God be single and nuU- 

visile {and He is so), yet human error divides Him 

with its idle words into many parts. Each man 

counts that his highest good which he laves most. 

G 2 Now 
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New one loves thtSy another laves somethmg else; so 
that what a man most laves is his god. In dividing 
their god therefore into so many parts ^ they find 
neither God Himself nor that part of the Good which 
th^ love more. When they make the Godhead into 
one separate whole they neither have Him altogether 
nor the part they have taken from Him. So no man 
finds what he seeks^for he seeks it in the wrong way. 
Ye seek what ye cannot find^ when ye seek aU that is 
Good in one form of Good* 

<Thatistnie,'I said. 

Then said she, ^ When a man is poor he cares not 
for any power, but desires wealth and flees from 
pover^. He labours not to be first in &me, and 
that which a man does not toil after he does not 
compass. So all his life he toils after wealth, and 
lets go many a worldly desire, if he may get and keep 
wealth, for he craves it above all other things. When 
he does attain it he does not think he has enough 
unless he have power to boot, for without power he 
fancies he cannot keep his wealth. So too he is never 
content imtil he has all he desires, for wealth craves 
power, power honour, and honour glory. When he 
has his fill of wealth, he thinks he shall have every 
desire if he but possess power ; and for power he gives 
away all his wealth, unless he can get it with less ; 
and he forsakes every other kind of honour, so he may 
come to power. It often happens that when he has 
given all he owned in return for power he has neither 
the power nor what he gave for it, but is now so poor 

as 
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as not even to have the bare necessaries, that is, food 
and clothing. What he desires therefore is not power, 
but the necessaries of life. 

^ We were speaking of the five forms of happiness, 
Wealth, Power, Honour, Fame, and Desire. We 
have now discussed Wealth and Power, and we may 
treat in the same way of the three qualities we have not 
yet considered, Honour, Fame, and Desire. Respecting 
these three, and the two we mentioned before, though 
a man think he may enjoy perfect happmess with any 
one of them, it is not any the more true. Though men 
may desire it so, they must have all five.' 

Then I answered, saying, * What are we to do then, 
since thou sayest we cannot have the Hi^est Good 
and Perfect Happiness with any one of these, and we 
have no hope that any one among us may compass all 
together?' 

P. If any man desire to have all five, he deares the 
highest happiness ; but he may not get them in perfection 
in this world, for though he were to obtain all five kinds 
of happiness, yet they, not being eternal, will not be the 
Highest Good nor the Best Happmess. 

M. Now I understand quite clearly that the Best 
Happiness is not in this world. 

P. No man in this present life need seek for True 
Happiness nor hope to find here a sufficiency of good. 

M. Thou sayest truly. 

Then said she, ' I tlunk I have said enough to thee 
concermng False Hap^nness. I would now have thee 
turn thy thoughts from F^se Happiness, and then thou 

wilt 
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wilt perceive right soon the Trae Happiness I promised 
once to show thee.' 

M. Why, even ignorant men understand that there 
is a Perfect Happiness, though it is not where they 
expect it to be. A little while ago thou didst promise 
me to show me it. I believe, however, True and 
Perfect Happiness is that which is able to give to each 
of her followers abiding wealth, eternal power, perpetual 
honour, glory everlasting, and perfect independence. 
Yea further, I say that is True Happiness which can 
fully bestow one of these five ; for m each one of them 
all reside. I tell thee this because I would have thee 
know that this principle is very firmly rooted in my 
mind, so firmly that no man can lead me away from it. 

P. Ah, my disciple, thou art happy indeed to have 
thus grasped it; but I would that we might further 
seek to know that thing in which thou art lacking. 

M. Why, what is that? 

P. Dost thou believe that any of these present 
blessings can bring thee perfect happness ? 

Thereupon I answered, saying, ^ I know of nothing 
in this present life that can bestow such a gift.' 

P. These present blessings are the semblances of the 
Eternal Good, but are not Perfect Good, for they are 
unable to ^ve true and perfect good to their followers. 

M. I fully agree with what thou sayest. 

P. Since thou knowest what b False Happiness and 
what the True, I wish thee to learn how thou mayest 
attain to True Happiness. 

M. Thou didst promise me long ago, didst thou not, 

to 
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to teach it to me; and I would now right gladly 
hear it. 

P. What then must we do to the end that we may 
reach true happiness i Shall we pray for diyine help 
in less as well as in greater roatterS| even as our 
philosopher Plato has said i 

M. I think we should pray to the Father of all 
things ; for he that will not pray to Him findeth Him 
not, nor even taketh the right way to find Him. 

Then said she, 'Thou art quite right,' and there- 
upon she began to sing, and these were her words : 

'O Lord, how great and how wonderful Thou art, 
Thou that didst wonderfuUy fashion all Thy creatures, 
visible and invisible, and rulest them wisely. O Thou 
that hast appointed the seasons in due order from the 
be^nning of the world to the end thereof, so that they 
fare forth and agam return; Thou that wieldest 
according to Thy will all things that move. Thou 
dost Thyself abide ever still and unchanging. For 
none is mighHer than Thou, none like unto Thee, nor 
did any necessity teach Thee to make that which Thou 
hast made; but by Thine own will and with Thine 
own power Thou hast made aU things^ needing none. 
Most wonderful is the nature of Thy goodness^ for 
Thou and Tfy goodness are one; not from without 
did it come to Thee; it is Thine own. But all the 
good that toe have in this world came to us from 
without, even from Thee. No enmity hast Thou 
towards any thing, for none is more capable than 
Thou, none like unto Thee; all good things Thou 

didst 
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didst plan and bring to pass^ of Thy sole conirimng. 

No man set Thee the example, for before Thee none 

was, either to do ang^t or to leave undone. But Thoa 

hast made all very good and very £ur, and Thou art 

Thyself the highest good and the Surest. Thou didst 

make thb earth even as Thou didst Thyself plan it, 

and Thou rulest it as Thou wilt, and Thyself dost 

deal out all good even as Thou wih. All creatures 

Thou hast made alike, and in some things also not 

alike. Though Thou hast given one name to all 

creatureSy naming them the World when taken 

together, yet Thou hast parted the single name among 

four creatures : One is Earthy the second Water, the 

third Air, the fourth Fire, To each of them Thou 

hast appointed its own separate place; each is kept 

distinct from the other, and yet held in bonds if 

peace by Thine ordinance, so that none of them 

should overstep the other's bounds, but cold brooketh 

heat, and wet suffereth dry. Earth and water have 

a cold nature; earth it dry and cold; water wet and 

cold. Air is defined as both cold and wet, and also 

warm. This is not to be wondered at, for air is 

created half-way between the dry cold earth and the 

hot fire. Fire is uppermost above all these worldly 

creatures. Wonderful is Thy contriving, to have 

done both things: namely, to have bounded things 

one over against the other, and likewise to have 

mingled the dry cold earth beneath the cold wet 

water, so that the yielding arid flowing water hath 

a floor on the solid earthy being unable to stand alone. 

The 
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The earth holdeth the water and in some degree sucketh 

it in, and is moistened ly what it sucketh, so that it 

groweth and heareth blossoms and likewise fruits; 

for^ if the water did not moisten it, it would dry up 

and he scattered by the wind Uke dust or ashes. No 

living thing could enjoy the land or the water ^ nor 

dwell in either for the cold, if Thou hadst not in some 

measure mingled them with fire. - With marvellous 

skUl Thou hast so ordered that fire doth not bum up 

water and earth, when mingled with either; nor 

again do water and earth wholly quench fire. The 

real home of water is on the earth, likewise in the air, 

and again above the skies. The real home of fire is 

above all visible worldly creatures, yet it is mingled 

with all; no creature, however, can it utterly destroy, 

for it hath not the leave of the Almighty. Next, the 

earth is heavier and denser than other creatures, for 

it is lower than any other save the firmament. The 

firmament surroundeth it from day to day, though it 

nowhere toucheth it; at every point it is equally near 

it, both above and beneath. Each of the substances we 

have spoken of hath its own place apart, andyet one is 

mingled with another; for no creature can exist 

without the other, though not apparent in it. Thus 

earth, ice, and water are very hard for ignorant men 

to see or conceive of in fire; nevertheless they are 

mingled therewith. Fire also subsisteth in stones and 

in water; it is very hard to perceive, but still it is 

there. Thou hast bound fire in bonds very hard tq 

loose, so that it cannot come to its own home, that is, 

to 
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to ihe exceeding great fire aiove us, test it forsake the 
earth. AU other creatures will perish from uttermost 
cold if it utterly depart. Thou hast made fast the 
earth very wonderfully and firmly, so that it leaneth to 
no side, nor standeth on any earthly thing ; nor doth 
anything of the earth keep it from faUing, nor is it 
easier for it to fall down than up. Thou plantest 
also threefold souls in befitting members, so thai there 
is not less of the soul in the little finger than in the 
whole body. I said the soul was threefold because 
philosophers affirm that it hath three natures. One of 
these natures is to he subject to desire, the second to he 
subject to passion, and the third that it is rational. 
Two of these qualities are possessed hy heasts in the 
same way as hy men, namely, desire and passion ; no 
creature, save man alone, hath reason, and therefore 
he hath excelled all earthly creatures in forethought 
and sense. Reason must control hoth desire and 
passion, for it is a special virtue of ihe soul. Tliou 
hast fashioned the sonl so as to turn upon itself, as the 
^ whole firmament doth, or as a wheel turneth, reflecting 
on its Creator, on itself, or on these earthly things. 
When it thihketh on its CrecUor it is above itself; 
when it reflecteth On itself it is in itself; and it is 
heneath itself when it loveth these earthly things and 
admireth them. O Lord, Thou gayest to souls a home 
in heaven, and there givest them honourable gifts, to 
each according to its deserving; and Thou makest 
them to shine exceeding bright, and yet with very 
viarious hr^htness, some more brightly, some less, like 

the 
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the starSi each according to Us meriis. Tkou, O Lord, 
bringesi together heavenly souls and earthly bodies^ 
and nunglest them in this world. As th^ came 
hither from Thee, even so also they seek to go hence 
to Thu, Thou didst fill this earth with divers kinds 
of beasts, and afterwards didst sow it with divers 
seeds of trees and plants. Grant unto onr miixls, 
O Lord, that they may rise up to Thee through the 
hardships of this world, and from these troubles come 
to Thee^ and that with the eyes of our minds opened 
we may behold the noble fountain of all good things, 
even Thee. Grant us health for our minds' eyes, that 
we may fasten them upon Thee, and scatter the mist 
that now hangeth before our minds' sight, and let Thy 
light lighten our eyes ; for Thou art the Brightness of 
the True Light. Thou art the comfortable resting- 
place of the righteous, and Thou enablest them to see 
Thee. Thou art the Begmning and the End of all 
things. Thou bearest up all things without eflbrL 
Thou art the Way, and the Guide, and the Bourne 
whither the Way leadeth; to Thee all men are 
hastening.' 



XXXIV 

*^ XT THEN Philosophy had chaunted this song 
\X/ ^^ pniyer, she began once more to 
Y V discourse, and spake on this wise : 
'I think it first necessary that I should unfold to 

thee 
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thee where the Highest Good is, now that I have 
explained to thee what it is ; which was the perfect, 
which the imperfect good. But one thing I would 
first ask thee: Dost thou believe anything in thb 
world is so good that it can bestow perfect happmess ? 
I ask thee this because I do not wish any fidse image 
to deceive us in place of True Happiness. No man 
can deny that there is a certam Good, the highest, like 
a great and deep spring, whence many brooks and 
streamlets flow. Concerning any form of good we 
say that it is not perfect good, inasmuch as it lacks 
something; and yet it is not utterly lacking, for 
everything comes to naught if it has nothing good 
in it. By this thou mayest percdve that the less 
forms of good come from the greatest good, not the 
greatest from the less, even as a river does not become 
a springy but the spring may become a river. And 
yet the river does in the end return to the spring; and 
so every form of good comes from God and again 
returns to Him^ and He is the full and perfect Good 
that Uuks no desire. Thou canst now clearly perceive 
that this is Good in itself. Canst thou not understand 
that if nothing were complete, then nothing would be 
lacking, and, if nothing were liking, nothing would 
be complete \ For, if anything be full, something else 
must be not full, and the converse is true, and moreover 
each thmg b most complete in its own native place. 
Surely thou canst understand that if any of these 
earthly forms of good be lacking in regard to any 
desire and advantage a certain form of good must 
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exist, complete as to every desire, and lacking in no 
advantagie* 

^Thoa hast,' I answered, ^with great justice and 
reason overcome me and taken me captive, so lliat 
I cannot gainsay thee nor even imagine bat that it is 
as thou sayest.' 

Then spake Philosophy, ^I would now have thee 
consider earnestly till thou perceive where Perfect 
Happmess lies. Dost thou not know that all mankind 
with one mind are agreed that God is the origm of all 
good things and the Lord of all creation i He is the 
Highest Good, and no man now doubts it $ for nothing 
better, nor even equally good, is known to men. All 
reason tells us, and all men acknowledge the same, that 
God is the Highest Good, thereby betokening that all 
forms of good exist in Him ; for if it were not so, 
then he would not be true to His name. If anything 
existed before Him or more perfect than He, it would 
be better than He, but inasmuch as nothing existed 
before Him, nor is more perfect, nor more precious, 
He is the Origin, and Source, and Pinnacle of all 
forms of good. It is quite evident that perfect good 
existed before imperfect good. Not to speak longer 
than we need, what we have to believe is that the 
Most High God is the most perfect in all good. 
The same Gpd is, as we have before said, the 
Highest Good and the Best Happiness, seeing that 
it is generally known that the best kind of happiness 
exists in no other being but God/ 

' I grant this,' I answered. 

Then 
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Then said she, *I entreat thee to understand deariy 
that God is full of every perfection, every goodness, 
and every form of happiness.' 

^I cannot quite understand,' I answered, *why thou 
dost repeat m^at thou hast abeady said.' 

* I repeat it,' she said, ' because I would not have 
thee believe that God, who is the Father and Beginning 
of all creat ur es, hath received from any outward source 
the high goodness of which He is foil. Nor again 
would I have thee believe that He is not the same 
as His goodness and happiness; for if thou didst 
believe that His goodness was come from without, 
then would the source of it be better than He. But 
it is very great folly and sin to think thus of God, or 
to believe that anything existed before Him, or was 
better than or like unto Him. We must then allow 
that God is the best of all things. If thou believest 
that it is with God as with man, in whom the man 
himself, that is, soul and body, b one thing, and his 
goodness another ; if, I say, thou believest that it is so 
with God, then must thou needs believe that there is 
a power greater than His, one that brings together 
His parts, as He does ours. Now, everything that 
is distinct from another is difierent, though they be 
joined; if then anything be distinct from the Highest 
Good, it is not the Highest Good. But it is grievous 
sin to believe concerning God that any good exists 
save in Him, or when separate from Him, for nothing 
IS better than He, no, nor equally good. Therefore 
I say with perfect reason that that which is the 

beginning 
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beginning of all things b in its own nature the Highest 
Good.' 

M. Thoa hast most fairly convinced me. 

P. Now, I told thee that the Highest Good and 
the Highest Happiness were one and the same thing. 

M. That is so. 

P. Well then, what are we to call this but God? 

M. I cannot deny this, for I have already admitted it. 

Then she said, 'Canst thou understand the matter 
any the more clearly if I mention yet another example 
to thee i Suppose there were two kinds of good that 
could not exist together, and yet were both good, 
would it not be quite evident that neither was the 
other ? Perfect good, then, cannot be divided. How 
can it be full and yet laddng ? Therefore we say that 
Perfect Hapjnness and God are but one form of Good, 
and that is the highest; these can never be divided. 
Are we not then bound to admit that the Highest 
Good and the Godhead are one?' 

'Nothing is truer than this,' I said; 'we can find 
nothing better than God.' 

'But I will wrap thee round,' said she, 'with yet 
another instance, so that thou mayest not find any way 
out; even as the wont of philosophers is to be ever 
seeking to show somethmg new and unfamiliar, that 
they may therewith awaken the minds of their hearers. 

'Did we not prove that happiness and the divine 
nature were one? He therefore who has happiness 
has both, and he that has both, is he not supremely 
blessed? Knowest thou not that we say a man is wise 

who 
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who has wisdom, and righteous who has righteousness ? 
And so also we name God that which has the divine 
nature and happiness, and every happy man is a god. 
Yet there is only one God \ he is the stem and base of 
aU forms of good; from Him these forms all come^ 
and to Him they return^ and He ruleth all Though 
He is the beginning and foundation of aU good men 
and all good things, yet the forms of good that issue 
from Him are many, even as all stars receive their 
light and brightness from the sun, yet some are more, 
others less bright Likewise the moon shines according 
as tie sun iUumines her; when she is fully lighted 
up by him, she shines with all her brightness* 

Now when I understood this discourse I was 
dismayed and sore afraid, and I said, 'Truly this 
is a wonderful and pleasing and rational discourse that 
thou art now speaking.' 

'Nothing,' she said, 'is more pleasing nor more 
wise than the matter of this discourse, and that which 
we are going to discuss ; and so I think we had better 
join it on to our former discourse.' 

' Why^ what is that?' said I. 

Then said she, 'Well, thou knowest that I told thee 
that True Happiness was a good thing, and from True 
Happiness come and to it return all the other forms of 
good that we have spoken of. Even so from the sea 
the water makes its way into the earth, and there 
grows fresh; then it comes up at the spring, becomes 
a brook, then a river, then follows the course of the 
river until it comes again to the sea. But I would 

now 
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now ask thee how thou hast understood this discourse. 
Dost thou believe that the &ft forms of good we have 
often before mentioned, namely, Power, Honour, Fame, 
Independence, and Happy Temper — I wish, I say, to 
know whether thou believest these forms of good are' 
members of True Happiness, even as there are many 
members in one man, yet all form one body ; or on the 
other hand, whether thou dost think that each of the 
five forms of good gives rise to True Happiness, and 
then the (other) four make up the qualities of True 
Happiness, For instance^ soul and body make but 
one man, and the man has many members; yet to 
these two, namely, the soul and the body, belong all 
the good points of the man, both of the spirit and of 
the flesh. Thus bodily excellence lies in a man's being 
fair, strong, tall, and broad, and there are many 
other good points besides ; yet they are not the body 
itself, for even if it lose any of these qualities it still 
remains what it was before. Again, the kinds of 
excellence belonging to the soul are_ caution, modera^ 
Hon, patience, righteousness,] wisdom J f^ many like 
virtues. 

M. I vdsh thou wouldst speak yet more clearly 
regarding the other good qualities bdongmg to True 
Happiness. 

P. Have I not already told thee that happiness is 
a good thing ? 

M. Yes, and moreover thou saidst it was the 
Highest Good. 

P. Dost thou still admit that Power, Honour, Fame, 
H Independence, 
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Independence, Good Temper, Blessedness, and the 
Highest Good, are all one thing, and this is good ? 

M. How shall I deny this ? 

P. What dost thou then believe that these things 
are, members of True Happiness, or True Happmess 
itself? 

M. I see what thou wouldst know; but I would 
rather have thee speak to me about this matter, than 
ask me questions. 

P. Canst thou not conceive that if the forms of 
good were members of True Happmess they would 
be in some measure divided; even as the members 
of man's body are somewhat divided ? But the nature 
of members is that they form but one body, and yet are 
not wholly alike. 

M. Thou needest not labour the point; thou hast 
said quite clearly that the forms of good are in no wise 
separated from True Happiness. 

P. Thou hast a right understanding of the matter, 
inasmuch as thou dost perceive that the forms of good 
are the same thing as happiness, and happiness is the 
Highest Good, which is God, and God is ever one 
and undivided. 

M. There is no doubt about it; but now I should 
like thee to tell me something unfamiliar. 

Then she said : ' It is now evident that all the forms 
of good we spoke of belong to the Highest Good, and 
men seek a sufficiency of good, believing it to be the 
Highest Good. They also seek power and all the other 
advantages we have already mentioned, because they 

believe 
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believe this to be the Highest Good. Thereby thou 
mayest know that the Highest Good is the roof to all 
the other kinds of good that men desire and take 
pleasure in^ for no man takes pleasure in anything but 
what is good, or at least what looks like good. Many 
a thing they crave that is not perfect gpod, yet has 
some likeness to what is good. This is why we say 
that the Highest Good is the highest roof to all kinds 
of good, the hinge on which they all turn, and the thing 
for which all good is wrought by men ; it is for this 
that men take pleasure in all kinds of good that they 
affect. This thou mayest very plainly perceive by 
con^dering that no man takes pleasure m the thing 
itself which he affects or does, but in that which he 
gaii*s by its means; for he thinks that, if he compass 
his desire and carry through that which he has thought 
of, he has perfect hapfnness. Dost thou not know 
that no man rides from a desire to ride, but because by 
his riding he gains some profit ? Some by riding gain 
better health, some greater activity, while others desire 
to reach some place that they have in view. Now, 
surely it is plain enough that men love nothing more 
dearly than the Highest Good, for every desire or deed 
of theirs arises from their wish to find therem the 
Highest Good. But some of them err in thinking 
they can have perfect good and perfect happiness from 
these present Kinds of Good; whereas Perfect 
Happmess and the Highest Good is God Himself, 
as we have often said.' 

*' I cannot imagine,' I said, ' how I can deny this.' 
H2 Then 
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Then said she, ' Let us now leave the matter, and 
trouble no more about it, since thou hast got to know 
so thoroughly that God b ever the indivisible and 
perfect Goodness, and that His goodness and Hb 
hapfnness came not to Him from without, but have 
always been, are now, and ever shall be contained in 
Himself.' 

When Philosophy had uttered this discourse, she 
began again to chaunt, and these were the words 
she sang: 

* Ah well, ye men, let each that is free make for 
goodness and happiness; and let him that is now held 
captive by the unprofitable love of this world seek 
freedom, so that he may come to happiness. For this 
is the one resting-place from all our toils; and this 
haven alone b ever calm after all the storms and 
billows of our hardships. It is the only refuge, the 
sole comfort of poor mortals after the misery of this 
present life. But golden gems and silver, and jewels 
of every kmd, and all this wealth of the present in no 
wise give light to the eyes of the mind, nor whet their 
keenness to the beholding of True Happiness ; but they 
blind the eyes of the mind even more than they sharpen 
them. All things that here please in this life of the 
present are earthly and therefore fleetmg. But the 
marvellous Brightness that lighteneth all things and 
ruleth them will not suffer souls to perish, but will 
give them light. If then any man be able to see with 
clear mind's eye the brightness of the heavenly Light, 
he will say that the brightness of the sun's shining 

is 
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IS as darkness when measured with the tverlasHng 
brightness of God* 

When Philosophy had chaunted this lay, I ^d, 
'I grant what thou sayest, for thou hast shown its 
truth with wise argument.' 

P. What price wouldst thou pay to be able to under- 
stand True Goodness, and what manner of thing it is i 

M. I should rejoice with an exceeding great joy, 
and I would pay a sum beyond countmg that I might 
see it. 

P. Well then, I will show it thee ; but one thing 
I charge thee, and that is, not to forget in the showing 
of it what I have aheady taught thee. 

M. No, indeed, I shall not forget it 

P. Did we not say before that this present life that 
we here desire is not the Highest Good, being diverse 
and divided into so many parts that no man may have 
all without being lacking in some respect ? I showed 
thee at the time that the Highest Good is found where 
all forms of good are united, melted as it were into one 
ingot. Perfect good exists when all the kinds of good 
that we formerly spoke of are gathered together into 
a single kind of good; then there will be no form of 
good lacking ; all the forms of good will form a unity, 
and this unity shall be eternal. If they were not 
eternal, they would not be 90 much to be desired 

M. This has been said; I cannot doubt it. 

P. I said before that that was not Perfect Good 
which was not all comlnned, for Perfect Good is that 
which is all combined and indivisible. 

M. 
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M. I think so too. 

P. Dost thou then think that all things that are 
good in this world are good because they contain in 
themselves some goodness ? 

M. What else can I believe ? Surely it is so. 

P. Yet thoa must believe that Oneness and Good- 
ness are the same. 

M. This I cannot deny. 

P. Canst thou not conceive that everything may go 
on existing, both in this world and the world to come, 
as long as it is undivided, but when divided it will not 
be altogether what it was before ? 

M. Say that to me more plainly; I cannot quite 
make out what thou wouldst be at. 

P. Knowest thou what man b ? 

M. I know he is soul and body. 

P. Well, thou knowest that it is man so long as 
soul and body are undivided ; and not man, once they 
are divided. So too the body b body while it has all 
its limbs ; if however it lose any limb, it is no longer 
quite as it was before. The same holds good of 
anything ; nothing remains what it was, once it begms 
to sufier loss. 

M. Now I understand. 

P. Dost thou think there is any creature that of its 
own will does not wish to exist for ever, but would of 
its own accord perish ? 

M. I cannot conceive of any living thing knowing 
its own likes or dislikes that would care to perish of its 
own accord ; for every creature would like to be healthy 

and 
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and alive, at least of those that I consider to have life ; 
I am not sure about trees and plants, aod such creatures 
as have no souL 

At this she smiled and said, ' Thou needest not have 
any more doubts concemmg the one kind of creatures 
than about the other. Canst thou not see that each 
plant and each tree will grow best in land that suits 
it best and is natural and ^miliar to it, where it feds 
that it can grow quickest and wither slowest ? Some 
plants and trees have their home on hills, some in fens, 
some on moors, others among stones, others again in 
bare sand. Take any tree or plant thou wilt from the 
place where its home is and its habits of growth, and 
set it in an unfamiliar spot ; it will not grow there at 
all, but will wither, for the nature of every country is 
to bring forth plants and trees like itself, and it does so 
in this case. It nurses them and helps them very 
carefully so long as their nature allows them to grow. 
Why, thinkest thou, does every seed creep into the 
earth and grow into shoots and roots bui because it 
wants the trunk and the tree-tap to stand the firmer 
and the longer? Canst thou not under standi though 
thou canst not see tt, that all the part of the tree that 
grows in the course of twelve months begins at the 
roots, and, growing upwards to the stem, passes along 
the core and the bark to the top^ and afterwards along 
the boughs^ until it springs forth in kaoes and flowers 
and shoots ? Canst thou not perceive that every living 
thmg is most tender and delicate inside ? Why, thou 
canst see how a tree b ckKi and wrapped about with 

the 
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the bark against winter and stiff gales, and also against 
the son's heat in summer. Who can help wondering 
at such creatores 0/ our Creaior^ and ai the Creator 
too ? And, though we manrel at Him, which of ns 
can duly set forth our Creatores will and power, how 
His creatures grow and wane when the time comes for 
it, and are once more renewed from thdr seed, as if 
they were a new creation ? Lo, they liye once more, 
and in a measure seem to live for ever, for every year 
they are created afresh. 

^Dost thou yet perceive that the dumb creatures 
would like to live for ever, as men do, if they were 
able? Dost thou yet understand why fire tends up- 
wards, and earth downwards? Why is this, save 
because Crod made the home of the one on high and 
of the other below ? for every creature tends most to 
go where its home and its nature chiefly lie, and shuns 
that which is hostile to it or unfitting or unlike. Lo, 
stones, being of an inert and stubborn nature, are hard 
to cleave asunder, and likewise come together with 
pains, if they have been parted. If therefore thou 
cleavest a stone it will never be united as it before was, 
but water and air are of a somewhat more pelding 
kind ; they are very easy to cleave, but are soon joined 
again. Fire, however, can never be divided. Not 
long ago I said that no creature would perish by its 
own desire; but now I am more concerned with 
nature than desire, for these sometimes are diversely 
minded. Thou mayest know by many tokens that 
nature is very mighty. It is a very mighty act of 

nature 
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nature that to our body all its strength comes from 
the food we eat, and yet the food passes out through 
the body. But its savour and its virtue pass into 
euery vein, even as when a man sifts meal the meal 
passes through each hole, and the bran is sifted out. 
So also our spirit journeys very ftr without our will 
or control, by reason of its nature, not of its will ; 
this happens when we are asleep. Lo, the beasts and 
also the other creatures covet what they desire rather 
by virtue of nature than will. It is unnatural for any 
being to desire danger or death, yet many a thing is 
constrained to seek one or the other, for the will 
is stronger than nature. Sometimes the will is stronger 
than nature, sometimes nature overcomes the wilL 
Such is the case, for example, with carnal desire; 
it is natural to every man, and yet is sometimes 
withheld from its natural action by a man's wilL All 
love of lechery b of nature, not of the wilL 

^ 9y this thou mayest plainly perceive that the Creator 
of all things hath bestowed one desire and one common 
nature upon all His creatures, and that is the desire 
of living for ever. For each being it is natural to 
desire to live for ever, in so far as its nature may admit. 
Thou needest not have the doubt thou hadst before, 
concerning the creatures that have no soul; all creatures, 
whether possessing souls or not, desire to exist always.' 

*Now I understand,' said I, ^what I was before 
in doubt about, that is, that every creature is desirous 
of living for ever. This is very apparent in the 
begetting of offspring.' 

P. 
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P. Dost thou then perceive that every thing that 
thinks of existence thinks of being combined, whole, 
undivided ? For if it is divided it is not whole. 

M. That is true. 

P. That is to say, all things nevertheless have one 
desire, to wit, the desire of livmg for ever, and with 
this single desire they crave the one good thmg that 
lives for ever, namely God, 

M. It is even as thoa sayest 

P. Well then, thou mayest clearly perceive that 
that which all things and all creatures wish to have 
is a thoroughly good thing. 

M. No man can speak more truly ; for I am sure 
' all things created would flow asunder like water ^ and 
would not keep peace nor due order. Th^ would 
/all apart in great disorder and come to naught, as 
we long since said in this very book, were there not 
one God to guide and govern and control them. 
But now, inasmuch as we know that there is one 
Ruler of all things^ we must needs allow, whether 
we will or no, that He is the crowning roof to all 
kinds of good. 

At this she smiled upon me and said : 'Well, well, 
my child, truly thou art exceeding happy in thine 
understanding, and I am very glad of it. Thou hast 
very nearly come to know what is right, and that 
very thing which thou didst before profess thyself unable 
to understand thou wouldst now agree to.' 

'What was that which I said I could not under- 
sund ? ' I said. 

'Why, 
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'Why, tfaon didst say/ she answered, 'that thou 
knewest not the end of every creature; but learn 
now that the end of every creature is that which thou 
hast thyself named, even Gad. To Him all creatures 
are wending ; they have no good to seek beyond this, 
nor can they find anything higher or outside Him.' 



XXXV 

'TXT THEN she had spoken this discourse, 
\ Y / she began to smg once more in these 
VV words: 

'Whosoever will search deeply with earnest mind 
after truth, and would have no man nor thing to 
hinder him, let him begin to seek within himself that 
which he before sought outside, and have done with 
useless troubling, as far as he may; and let him 
attend to this one matter, and tell his mind that it 
can find within itself all the good things which it 
seeketh without. Then will he be able very quickly 
to perceive the evil and vanity that he had before in 
his mind, as clearly as thou mayest see the sun. 
Thou wilt then perceive thine own understanding, that 
it is &r brighter and clearer than the sun. For no 
grossness nor infirmity of the body hath power utterly 
to take away righteousness from his mind, so that he 
shall have no trace thereof, Ihotigh bodily sloth and 
infirmities often vex the mind with a dullness and 
lead it astray with a mist of delusion, so that it 

cannot 
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cannot shine as hr^hify as it would. Nevertheless 
a grain of the seed of truth is ever dwelling in the 
soul^ so long as soul and body are united. This 
grain mast be awakened with questioning and with 
.teaching, if it is to grow. How then can any man 
question righteously and shrewdly, if he have in him- 
self not a jot of righteousness ? None is so sorely 
bereft of righteousness that he can give no right 
answer, when asked. It is a very true saying that 
philosopher Plato spake: "Whosoever," said he, 
"remembereth not righteousness, should turn him to 
his memory ; then shall he find righteousness hid there 
amid the sloth of the body and the distractions and 
afflictions of his mind*** 

Then said I, ' I admit that was a true saying that 
Plato spake. Hast thou not now reminded me twice 
of the same matter ? First thou saidst I had forgotten 
the .natural goodness I had within myself, owing to 
the sloth of the body. The second time thou saidst 
thou hadst noticed that I was myself of the opinion 
that I had utterly lost the natural goodness I ought 
to have within me, owing to my unmeasured sorrow 
for my lost prosperity.* 

P. Hadst thou but called to n\ind the words I spake 
to thee in the first book^ thou wouldst thereby clearly 
have perceived what it was thou didst profess not to 
know. 

M. What was it that I said I did not know \ 

P. Thou saidst in the same book that thou wast 
convinced that God ruled this world, but thou didst 

also 
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also say thou couldst not understand after what &shion 
He ruled it. 

M. I remember quite well mine own foolishness, 
and I had already acknowledged it before thou didst 
speak of it. However, although I in some degree 
understood the matter at the time, I would hear yet 
more from thee concerning it. 

P. Thou didst not doubt that God. governed and 
ruled all the World \ 

M* I have till now no doubts of it, nor ever shall 
have any. I will further tell thee shortly how I first 
came to know it. I perceived that this world was 
put together out of many and diverse materials, and 
very firmly stuck and cemented together. If these 
materials, bemg so froward, had not been brought 
together and set in order, they would never have been 
made nor yet comHned; and if He had not bound 
them with fetters that cannot be loosed they would 
all fall asunder. Their places and their courses had 
not been ordered so wisely, so fittmgly, and so regu- 
larly m respect of their positions and their seasons, 
were there not one unchanging God to wield them. 
Him, as He is the Good One, I call by the name 
of God, even as all creatures call Him. 

Thereupon she said, ^ Now that thou hast so clear 
an understanding, I need not trouble over-much to 
tell thee more about God, for thou art wellnigh come 
into the city of True Happiness which long ago thou 
couldst not reach. But we must nevertheless seek that 
which we before had in mind.' 

M. 



no A ray of Ugbt in Ae gUom 

M. Whatbtfaat? 

P. Dkl wepotprofetfaatSiiflkicnqrwai Ha|yi i ijs» 
and HqspinesB was God ? 

M. It b as tfaoD sajcst. 

P* God needs no ociier hdp sare Jtimwfll, wheic^ 
widi to role xus creatoreSi no moiie than xie nerded 
to make them ; for if He needed hdp in any thbg 
He would not be self-snffideoL 

M. It is as thoa sajesL 

P. By Himsdf He did create aD things^ and 
goremeth all things. 

M. I cannot gainsay this. 

P. We have ahieady shown thee that God is throagh 
Himself good. 

M. I remember thoa didst say so. 

P. Thnmgh goodness God created all things, for of 
Himself He mleth all that we before said was good ; 
and He is alone the steady Ruler, and Steersman, and 
Rudder, and Helm, for He guideth and govemeth 
ail creatures, even as a good steersman does a shq>. 

M. New I confess to thee that I have found a door 
where before I saw but a little cracky so that I could 
only just spy a very Utile gleam of light from out this 
darkness. Thou didst show me the door^ but I was 
none the abler to come to it, and I groped about it 
where I saw the littU gleam twinkling. I told thee 
long nnce in this very book that I knew not what was 
the beginnmg of all creatures, and then thou didst 
tell me it was God. Next I knew not concerning 
the end, until again thou didst tell me it was also God. 

Then 
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Then I told thee I knew not how He ruled all 
creation ; but thou hast now set it very plain before 
me, as if thou hadst plucked open the door I had been 
seeking. 

Then she made answer unto me, and said: ' I know 
that I once put thee in mind of this very matter, and 
now methinks thou art getting to know better and 
better about the truth. Nevertheless I would further 
show thee an instance, as plain as that which I men-* 
tioned before.' 

'What is it?* I said. 

Then said she: ^No man can doubt that God 
reigneth over all creatures by thdr own consent, and 
they humbly turn their wills to His wilL Thereby 
it is very evident that God wieldeth everything with 
the helm and rudder of His goodness, for all creatures 
naturally of their own will strive to reach God, as we 
have abeady often said in this very hook* 

M. Who can doubt this ? for God's power would 
not be full happiness, if creatures obeyed Him against 
their will. 

P. There is no creature that thinks it must reast 
its Creator's will, if it would be true to its nature. 

M. No creature wishes to resist its Creator's will j 
save foolish man or the rebellious angels. . j 

P. How thinkest thou, if any creature deemed itself 
bound to fight against His will, what would it avail 
against One so mighty as we have shown Him to 
be? 

M. They cannot do so, even though they wish it. 

Hereupon 
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Hereupon she marvelled, saying : ^ There is nothing 
that is able or willing to gainsay so exalted a God.' 

M. Nor do I fancy anything is willing to fight 
against Him, excepting what we before spoke of. 

At this she smiled and said, 'ELnow for a truth 
that that b the Highest Good which ordereth all 
things so mightily, and created all, and so fitdngly, 
mleth all, and setteth it all out so easily without any 
eflfbrt.' 

M. What thou didst tell me before pleased me well, 
and this pleases me even better ; but I am now ashamed 
that I did not perceive it before. 

P. Truly I know thou hast often heard tell m old 
fables how that Job (Jove) s<m of Saturn was the 
highest god above all other gods^ and was son of 
the shy, and reigned in heaven; and how there were 
Giants, sons of the earth, who did rule over the 
earth, and how they were^ so to speak^ sister^ children, 
Jove being son of the sky, and they sons of the earth. 
Now the Giants were wrath that he had stvay over 
them, and sought to burst the heavens beneath him; 
but he sent thunders and lightnings and winds, and 
scattered therewith all their handiwork, and them- 
sebes he sjew.. J Such were the false stories they made 
up; they could easily have told true ones, and yet 
very like the others, if false ones had not seemed 
"nveeter to them, Ihey could have told what foolishness 
Nefrod {Nimrod) the Giant wrought. Nefrod ztfas 
son of Chus {Cush), Chus was son of Cham {flam), 
Cham son of Noe (NoaK), Nefrod bade build a 

tower 
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tower in the field called Seimar {^hinar\ and ataong 
the folk called Deira (Dura), hard by the town which 
mm new call Bahykmia, This they did /or the 
reason that they wished to know how near it was fo 
heaven^ haw thick cmd fast hecsoen was, and what 
was above it. But it /ell out, as was fitting, that 
the divine might dashed them down be/ore they could 
bring it to a head, and cast down the tower cmd 
slew mat^ a man among them, and spUt their speech 
into two and sevenfy tongues. Ihus it happens to 
all thai strive against the might of God; their honour 
grows not thereby, and thai which they had be/ore 
is lessened. 

But consider now whether thou wilt have us search 
an^ further after distinctions now that we have found 
what we were loQking for. I think, however^ that 
if w^ go on letting pur words da^h together there 
will spring up some spark of truth that we h^ve not 
yet seen. 

M. Pp as thou wilt. 

P. Now, no man doubts that God is so o^ghty 
that He can bring to pass what He pleases. 

M* No man doubts this that knows aught 

P. Is there any one that thinks there is anything 
that God cannot do i 

M. I know there is not. 

P. Dost thou think He is aUe to do anythii^g 
evil? 

M. I know He is not able. 

P. Thou sayest truly, >fpr there is no such thing $ 
I if 
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if e?il existed, God could do it, and 90 it does not 
exist. 

M. It seems to me thoa art misleading and baflKng 
me, as a child does. Thon leadst me hither and 
thither into a wood so thick that I cannot get out; 
for always after a while thou takest up again the same 
matter that thou wast before speaking about, and then 
thoo ^vest it up before finishing it, and takest hold on 
a strange matter, so that I know not what thoa wouldst 
be at. Methinks thoa art turning round about a 
wonderful and strange discourse concerning the unity 
of the Godhead. I remember thou didst tell me 
a manreUous tale about it, saying that Hapjnness and 
the Highest Good were all one. Thou saidst that 
Happness was firmly rooted in the Highest Good, and 
the Highest Good was God Himself, who was 
abounding in every happiness; and thou didst say 
that erery happy man was a god. Next, thou saidst 
that God's goodness and His happmess were all one 
with Himself, even the Most High God, and to this 
God all creatures that are true to their kind tend and 
desire to come. Moreover, thou didst say that God 
governed all His creatures with the rudder of His 
goodness, and that all creatures of their own will and 
undriven were subject to Him. Now, lastly, thou 
hast said that there is no such thbg as evil ; and all 
this thou hast proved to be true, most reasonably and 
without any false imagining. 

Then said she, ^Thou hast sdd that I lead thee 
astray, but I for my part do not think I mislead thee, 

but 
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but have told thee an exceeding long and wondrous 
and rational tale about the God that we once prayed 
to; and I mean yet further to unfold to thee con- 
cerning the same God a somewhat unfamiliar tale. It 
is of the nature of Godhead that it can exist unmixed 
with other things and without the support of other 
things, as no other thing can exist. No creature can 
stand by itself, as Parmenides the poet long ago sang, 
saying, '' Almighty God is the ruler of all things, and 
He alone dwelleth without change, and wieldeth all 
things that change.'' Therefore thou needest not wonder 
exceedingly if we go on searching into that which we 
have taken in hand, with less or more words, as we 
can show it forth. Though we have to treat of many 
and diverse instances and parables, yet our mind cleaves 
all the while to that which we are searching into. We 
use not these instances and these parables/rom a love 
o/fables, but because we desire theremth to show forth 
the truths and wotdd like it to be of profit to our 
hearers. By the way, I call to mind a precept of 
the wise Plato ; he said that a man who would make 
use of parables should not take those that were too 
foreign to the matter he was speaking of at the 
moment. But listen patiently to what I am now going 
to say; though once it seemed to thee unprofitable, 
perhaps the end will please thee better.' 

Here she fell to singmg, and said, 

Blessed is the man that is able to see the clear 

wellspring of the Highest Good, and cast off the 

darkness of his mind. We must tell thee yet another 

I 2 fiiom 
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from the fables of dd. Once on a time it came to 
pass that a harp-player liyed in the country cdUed 
Thrada, which was in the kingdom of the Crecas 
(Greeks), The harper was so good^ it was quite 
unheard of. His name was Or/eus, and he had 
a wife without her equals named Eurudice, Now 
men came to say of the harper that he could play 
the harp so that the forest swayed, and the rocks 
qtiiyered for the sweet sound, and wHd beasts would 
run up and stand still ks if they were tame, so still 
that men or hounds might come near them, and they 
fled not. The harper's wife died^ men say, and her 
\soul zvas taken to^helL Then the harpman became 
so sad that he could not live in the midst of other 
men, but was vff to the forest, and sate upon the hills 
both dc^ and night, weepmg, and playing on his harp 
so that the woods trembled and the riyers stood still, 
and hart shunned not lion, nor hare hound, nor did 
any beast feel rage or fear towards any other for 
gladness of the music. And when it seemed to the 
harper that nothing in this world brought joy to him 
he thought he would seek out the gods of hell and 
essay to win them over with his harp, and pray them 
to give him Jback his wife. When he came thither, 
the hound of hell, men say, came towards him, whose 
name was Ceruerus and^ho had three heads s <tnd 
he began to welcome him with his taH, and play with 
him on account of his harp-playing. There was 
likewise there a most dreadful gateward whose name 
was Car on ; he had also three heads, and was very, 

very 
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very old. Then the harper fell to leseechijg him 
that he would shield him while he was in that place^ 
and bring him back again unharmed And he 
promised him to do so, being overjoyed at the rare 
music. Then he went on farther xxdsSL he met the 
fell goddesses that men of the people caU Parca, 
saying that they know no respect for any man^ but 
punish each accordmg to his deeds; and they are 
said to rule each mads fate. And jie bega n to 
implore their kindness ; and they fell to weeping with 
htm. Again he went on, and all the dwellers in 
hell ran to meet him, and fetched him to their king; 
and all began to speak with him and join in' his 
prayer. And the ever-moving wheel, that Ixion king 
of the Leuitas {Lapithae) was bound to for his guilty 
stood stiD for his harping, and l(ing Tantalus, that 
was in this world greedy beyond measure^ and whom 
that same sin of greed foUowed there, had rest, and 
the vulture, it is said, left off tearing the liver 
of Kir^ Ticcitts (Tityus), whom he had thus been 
punishing. And all the dwellers in hell had rest 
from their tortures whilst he was harping before 
the king. Now when he had played a long, long 
time, the king of hell's folk cried out, saying, ' Let 
us give the good man his wife, for he hath wOn her 
with Jiis harping.' Then he bade him be sure never 
to look back once he was oq his way thence; if hi 
looked back, he said, he should forfeit his wife. But 
love may hardly, nay, cannot be denied! Alas and 
well-a-day! Orpheus led his wife along with him, 

until 
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untU he came to the border of Ught and darkness, 
and his wife was close behind. He had hut stepped 
into (fe light when he looked back towards his wife, 
and immediately she was lost to him. 

These fables teach every man that would flee from 
the darkness of hell and come to the Ught of the 
True Goodness that he should not look towards his 
old sins^ so as again to commit them as fully as he 
once did. For whosoever with entire will turneth 
his mind hack to the sins he hath left^ and then doeth 
them and taketh full pleasure in them, and never after 
thihketh of forsaking them, that man shall lose all 
his former goodness^ unless he repent, 

Hkre sndsth the thiro book of Boethivs and 
bxginnsth the fourth. 
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AFTER that Philosophy had chaunted this lay 
very pleasantly and skilfully, I had still in 
L my mind a trace of the sadness that I had 
formerly, and I said, 'O Philosophy, thou that art 
the messenger and forerunner of the True Light, 
how wonderful it seems to me, what thou tellest me, 
for I perceive that all that thou hast said to me was 
told me by God through thee. I knew this also 
before in some measure, but this sadness had hampered 
me, so that I had clean forgotten it. Now the greatest 
part of my unhappiness comes from wondering why 

the 
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the good God should let any enl exist, or if it must 
exist, and He is willing to allow it, why He doth not 
right soon punish it. Now, thou mayest thyself under- 
stand that this is a wonderful thing ; but there is also 
another thing that seems to me a still greater marvel, 
and that is, that folly and unrighteousness now rule 
oyer all the earth, while wisdom, and other virtues 
besides have no praise nor honour in this world. They 
lie despised like dung in a mzdden^ and evil men in 
every land are now in honour, and the good suffer 
manifold punishments. Who can forbear to sigh for 
this, and marvel at such a spectacle, that such evil 
should ever arise under the rule of almighty God, now 
that we know He hath knowledge thereof and dedreth 
all that is good ? ' 

Then said she, ' If it be as thou sayest, then is this 
a horror more awful than any other, and a ceaseless 
wonder, just as if in ai king's court vessels of gold and 
silver were despised, and wooden ones held m esteem. 
It is not at all as thou thinkest ; but if thou wilt call 
to nund all that which we have spoken about, with the 
help of that God concerning whom we are now speak- 
ing, thou mayest come to see that the good are always 
in power, but the wicked have none; that virtues are 
never without praise and reward, nor are vices ever 
unpunished, but the good are ever happy, and the bad 
unhappy. I can show thee very many examples of 
this, which may strengthen thee so that thou shalt 
have no reason for further lamenting. But I am now 
going to point thee out the way that will lead thee to 

the 
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the heavenly cify fiom which thoo earnest, as soon as 
thou perceivest throagh my teaching what Tme H^ 
piness is, and where it lies. But first I nittst fledge 
thy mmd, that it may raise itself up more easily before 
it shall begin to fly to the heights, so that it may fly 
free from hurt or care to its home, and leave beUnd 
all the confusion that it is now suflering from. Let it 
sit in my car, let it run forth on my way$ I will be its 
guide/ 

After that Philosophy had spoken this discourse, 
she began to sing, and said, ' I have WmgS very swift, 
so that I am able to fly above the high roOf of the 
fad^ens. But if only I might fledge thy mind with, 
wings, so that thou mightest fly with ine, then mightest 
thou look down upon all these earthly things. If 
thou couldest fly above the firmanient, thou couldest 
see the clouds beneath thee^ and mightest fly above 
the iat that lieth between the finnaiiient and the air, 
and journey with the sun between the heavenly bodies, 
and thence come to the firmament and afterward to 
that cold star ivi caU the etat df SatUrH. It is all qf 
ice^ and roameth beyond other stars high ahove any 
other heavenfy body. When thou hast journeyed out 
beyond this, then thou art above the swiftly moving 
firmament, and leavest behind the highest heaven ; and 
then at last thou inayest have thy share in the Tme 
Light. There one King reigneth ; He hath authority 
over all other kings ; He wieldeth the bridle and the 
guiding-rein of all the whirling span of heaven and 
earth ; He is the one Judge, steady and bijght \ He 

driveth 
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driveth the car of all creation:. But if ever thou come 
to that path and that j^ace thatthoa hast now forgotten, 
then wilt thou s^, ^' This is^ my triie home ; hence 
I came, and hence I was begotten ; here will I now 
stand fest ; never will I hence depart" Nevertheless 
I know that if ever it sliall happen to thee to desire 
or to be allowed to visit once more the darkness of this 
world, then wilt thou see that the unrighteous kings 
and all the overweeining rich ones are very feeble and 
poor wretches, even those same men whom tlus poor 
folk now most sorely dreadeth.' 

Then said I, < Ah, Philosophy, great and wonderful 
is that which thou dost promise, and I doubt not 
either that thou canst make it good. Yet I entreat 
thee not to hold me back longer, but to show me the 
way ; for thou canst see that I am longing for it.' 

'Thou must first understand,' said she, 'that ^ 
good always have power, and the evil never any, nor 
any vittue ; for not one of them sees that good and 
evil are always in conflict. If therefore the good 
always have power, then the wicked never have any, 
for good and evil are at bitter strife. But I should 
like further to show thee rather more clearly regarding 
each of the two, that thou mayest the easier believe 
what I tell thee, now about one, now about the other. 
There are two things at which every man's thoughts 
are aiming, to wit, desire and power; if then any man 
lack one tf the two, he cannot with the other bring 
aught to an issue. For no man will begin what he 
does not wish to do, unless he must needs do it ; and, 

even 
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even if he does wish to do it, he cannot, if he have not 
the power. By this thou mayst percdye clearly that, 
if thoa seest any man desiring what he has not, 'tis 
the power he lacks/ 

M. That is true ; I cannot deny it. 

P. Next, if thou seest a man that is able to do what 
he wishes, thou hast no doubt that the power is his. 

M. I haye no doubt of it. 

P. Every man is master of what is in his power. 

M. I grant it. 

P. Canst thou still remember what I once told thee, 
namely, that the minds of all men desire to come to 
True Happiness, though they earn it in diverse ways ? 

M. I remember it ; It was clearly enough proyed. 

P. And dost thou remember that I told thee that 
goodness and happiness were all one, and he that seeks 
happiness seeks goodness ? 

M. I hold it quite fast in my memory. 

P. All men, both good and wicked, desire to come 
to goodness, though in different ways. 

M. What thou sayest is true. 

P. It is clear enough that good men are good 
because they meet with good. 

M. Quite clear. 

P. And good men get the good they desire. 

M. So I believe. 

P. The wicked would not be wicked if they were 
to meet with the good they desire. They are wicked 
because they do not compass it, and they f^ to get it 
because they seek it not aright. 

M. 
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M. It is even as thou sayest. 

P. Therefore it is beyond doubt that the good have 
always power, while the wicked have none; for the 
good seek goodness aright, and the evil seek it 
wrongly. 

M. He that does not believe this to be true has 
no belief at all in truth. 

Then said she, ' How thinkest thou ? If two men 
are hastening to the same place, and have an equally 
great desire to get there, one of them having the use of 
his feet so as to be able to walk where he pleases, even 
as it would be natural for all men to be able, and the 
other being without the use of his feet and unaUe to 
walk, and yet lon^g to move on, and making shift 
to creep along the same path, — ^which of these two 
men thinkest thou the more able i ' 

M. There is no likeness ; he that walks is mightier 
than he that creeps, inasmuch as he can go where he 
wishes more easily than the other ; say what else thou 
wilt, every man knows this. 

P. It is just the same with the good and the 
wicked ; each of them by his nature desires to reach 
the Highest Good. But the good man b able to go 
where he pleases, for he seeks it by the right way, 
whereas the wicked man may not go where he desires, 
for he seeks it amiss. But perhaps thou mayest not 
think so. 

M. Nay, that, and naught else, is what I think 
concerning thine argument. 

P. Veiy rightly thou dost conceive the matter, and 

this 
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this is also a token of thy health ; even as it is the wont 
of leeches when they look xs^oa a sick man, and behold 
in him any benign symptom, to tell him of it. Me- 
thinks therefore that thy nature and thy haUts do 
make a stout stand against folly. 

I am now persuaded that thou art ready to take in 
my teachings; and therefore I would bring together 
for thee a number of arguments and instances whereby 
thou mayest the easier grasp what I am about to tell 
thee. Learn then how feeble the wicked are, in that 
they cannot reach the place where creatures without 
sense desire to go, and how much more feeble they 
would be if they had not a natural bent thereto. 
Behold with how grievous a bond of folly and misery 
they are bound ! Lo, children, when they can (mly 
just walk, aye, and old men, as long as they have 
power to walk, strive after some credit and renown, 
children riding their sticks and playing manifold 
games wherein they imitate their elders. Fools also 
will not take in hand any thing from which they may 
look for praise or reward 5 but they do what is worse, 
running hither and thither all abroad under the roof of 
all creation; and that which is known to creatures 
without sense is to fools unknown. Now virtues are 
better than vices, for every man has to admit, whether 
he will or no, that he is the mightiest that is able to 
reach the highest roof of all things created, even God. 
There is naught above Him, nor beneath Him, nor 
round about Htm, but all things are within Him 
and in His power, God must be earnestly loved. 

Didst 
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Didst thou not say a while ago that he was most able 
to journey that had the power to walk, to the world's 
end, if he wished, so that no part of this earth should 
lie beyond i Even the same thou mayest think con- 
cerning God, as we have already said that he is 
mightiest that can go to Him ; for anywhere beyond he 
cannot go. 

From all these reasonings thou mayest understand 
that the good are always powerful, and the bad are 
bereft of all might and virtue. \^y then, thinkest 
thou, do they forsake virtues and cleave to vices? 
Methinks thou wilt say it is from ignorance that they 
know not how to tell them apart. But what dost thou 
take to be more sinful than want of reason ? Why do 
they acknowledge that they are ignorant ? Why will 
they not seek after virtues and wisdom ? 'Tis sloth, 
I know, besets them and overcomes Uiem with languor, 
and 'tis greed that blinds them. We have said that 
nothmg b worse than want of common sense; but 
what are we to say if men of sense possess vices, and 
will not seek after wisdom and the virtues ? Thou wilt 
say, I know, that unchastity and intemperance beset 
them; yet what is weaker than the man who is 
overborne out of measure by his frail flesh, if he cease 
not after a time, and wrestle with his vices with all his 
might ? But what wilt thou say if a man chooses not 
to combat them, but of set purpose forswears all good 
and does evil, being yet able to reason ? I call him 
weak and altogether a thing of naught ; for whosoever 
forswears the conmion God of all goodness, without 

a doubt 
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a doobt he is nan^ But whosoefct desires to be 
▼btnoiis desires to be wise; he then that is Tinnoiis 
is wise, and he that b wise, the same is good. He 
that is good is happy; he that is happy is blest, and 
he that is Uest is a god, according as we showed it 
forth M this very book, I now think that foolish men 
will manrel at what I said a while ago, that wicked 
men were naoght, seeing they are more in number dian 
the others. But even if they were never to belie?e it, 
yet it is true nerertbeless ; the wicked roan we can 
never account pure and ^gle-hearted, any more than 
we can call or account a dead man a living one. The 
living man is of even less account than the dead, if he 
repent not of his sin ; but he that liveth an unruly life, 
and will not be true to his own nature, the same is 



Yet I fancy thou wOt say the cases are not alike ; 
that the wicked man is able to do evil though not good, 
whereas the dead man can do neither; but I say unto 
thee that the power of the wicked comes not from any 
virtue but from sins. If the wicked were ever good, 
they would do no evil. That a man can do evil is not 
power, but weakness ; and if that be true which we 
proved before, that there is no evil, then he that works 
evil does naught. 

M. What thou sayest is indeed true. 

P. Have we not shown that nothing is mightier 
than the Highest Good? 

M. It b even as thou sayest. 

P. Nevertheless it can do no evil. 

M. 
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M. True. 

P. Does any one think that a man is strong enough 
to do all he pleases ? 

M. No man in his senses thinks this. 

P. Well, but wicked men can do evil. 

M. Alas ! would that they could not 1 

P. It b evident that they can do evil, but not good, 
for the reason that there is no evil ; but good men, if 
they haye full power, are able to turn to good everything 
they please. Now, full power is to be reckoned the 
highest form of good, for not only power, but also 
the other kinds of good, and the virtues we long since 
named, are firmly fixed in the Highest Good. Even 
as the wall of every house is firmly set both on the 
floor and in the roof so is every kind q/" good firmly 
sealed in God, for He is both roof and floor of every 
form of good. Power is ever to be desired to the end 
that good may be done ; for the best kind of power is 
for a man to have the ability and the will to do good, 
\^th less or more speed, as he may chance to have. 
For whosoever desireth to do good, the same desireth 
to possess goodness and with goodness to dwell. 
Therefore was Plato's saying true enough, when he 
said that only the wise can turn to good what they 
please, but the wicked cannot even begm to do what 
they would. Fet perhaps thou wilt sc^ the good 
at times begin what they cannot bring to an issue; 
but I say they always accomplish it. Though they 
may not be able to bring to pass the deed, yet they have 
the full purpose; and the unwavering purpose is to be 

accounted 
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accounted an act per/armed^ for it neoer faUt of its 
reward, here or in the next world. Tkongh the 
wicked work their wiU^ yet it auaiUih not; and their 
purpose is not lost to them, for they are punished for 
it here or elsewhere; such power hath their wicked 
wiU over them. They cannot compass the good they 
desire, for they seek it with the will, not hy the right 
way. Hie wickied wiU luBth no fellowsh^ wkh 
happiness. 

XXXVII 

AFT£R Philosophy had ottered this discourse, 
she began ag^in to sing, and these were her 
words: 
' Hear now a tale of overproud and unr^hteous 
kings. These we see seated on high seats ; they are 
bright with many kinds of raiment, aod are gut about 
with a great company of their thanes, who are decked 
with belts and goldenrhilted swords and war dress 
of many kinds, threatening all mankind with their 
grandeur. And he that rvleth them recketh no more 
of friend or foe than doth a mad hound, hut is un- 
speakably uplifted in mind by reason of his botmdless 
power. But if thou strip oS his clothes, and take away 
from him his company of thanes and his power, then 
shalt thou see that he is most like one of the thanes that 
minister unto him^ if he be not even baser. And if it 
befall him that for a time he is reft of his servants^ 
and his apparel, and his power ^ then it seemeth to him 

that 
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thai he is hrtmght to a dungeon or put in chaint. 
For out of unmeet and inordinate apparelling^ out of 
dainty meate and diverse drinks ^ the raging fremy of 
lewd desire awakenetk and confoundeth mitCs minds 
grievously* Then spring up also pride and fix>wa]xl- 
ness; and, when they are swollen up, the mind is 
lashed with the surge of hot passion, until a man is 
bound ,jbn»t-with gloom of soul, and held prisoner. 
When this hath come to pass, then the hope of revenge 
b^nneth its lying tale to kim^ and his reckless mood 
promiseth whatsoever Us passion craveih. I have 
already told thee in this very book that all creatures 
desire by their nature some good; but the unrighteous 
kings can do no good^for the reason I have just given 
thee. No marvel is it, for they put themselves in 
thraldom to all the sms I have already spoken of to 
thee. Such a one must obey the doom of those lords 
to whom he hath g^ven himself over, and, what is worse, 
he will not even struggle agamst it. If he would hut 
make a beginnings and should be unable afterwards to 
keep up the struggle^ then would he bear no blame 
for it: 

When Philosophy ha4 sung this lay, she began agam 
to discourse, and spake on this wise : ^ Dost thou now 
see in how great and deep and dark an abyss of sins 
men of evil desires are sunk, and how the good shine 
brighter than the sun i For the good are never kept 
out of the rewards of their goodness, nor the wicked 
out of the punishments they earn. This is not at all 
unjust; even as once it was the custom of the Romans^ 
K and 
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and sHU is among manypeapUs^ fbr a goMen crown to 
be hung s^ at the end of a race-course ; nua^ mm 
came together and all start level ^ as many as put their 
trust in their running. And whosoever first reaches 
the crown may have it for himself. Each cm desires 
to he first and have it^ but it belongs to one only. So 
do all mankind in this present life ; they run and hasten, 
longing for the Highest Good, which, however, is not 
allotted to one single man, but to all men. Therefore 
it behoves every man to hasten with all his might afbr 
the prize ; for from no good man shall it ever be with- 
held* He cannot rightly be called a good man who is 
deprived of the highest good, for no good qoality fiuls 
to get good reward. Let the wicked do what they 
may, the crown of good meed shall be held by the 
good everlastingly. No evil deed of the wicked can 
rob the good of their goodness and their beauty ; but 
if these had their goodness outside themselves they 
could be stripped of it either by him who once gave it 
them or by some other. A good man shall lose his 
reward when he shall lose his goodness. Understand 
therefore that to every man good meed is given by his 
own 'goodness — ^the goodness, that is, which is withm 
him. What wise man will say that any good man is 
deprived of the highest good, because he is ever striving 
thereafter \ But bear thou ever in mind the great and 
goodly Reward, for it is to be loved beyond all other 
rewards, and add it to the afore-mentioned kinds of good 
that I told thee of in the third book. When they are 
all brought together, then mayest thou conceive that 

Happiness 
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Happiness and the Highest Good are one and the same 
thing, even God* Then shalt thou also be able to 
perceive that every good man is blessed, and all blessed 
men are gods, and have eternal meed of their goodness. 
^For these reasons no man need doubt that the 
wicked have likewise eternal meed of their wickedness, 
to wit, everlasting punishment. Though thou mayest 
think one or other of them happy here as the world 
goes, yet he hath ever his evil with him, and also the 
reward of his evil, so long as he takes pleasure therein. 
There is no wise man but knows that good and evil 
are ever at strife together, and diverse m purpose, and 
even as the good man's goodness is his own good and 
his own meed, so also is the wicked man's wickedness 
his own evil, his own reward, and his own punishment. 
No man doubts that if he have punishment he has eviL 
Why do the wicked hope to escape their punishment, 
being full of every wickedness? Not only are they 
filled therewith, but well-nigh brought to nothingness. 
Understand therefore by the case of the good how 
great the punishment the wicked always sufler, and 
listen to yet another example, while holdmg fast to that 
which ^fAbaxe already told thee. We say that every- 
thing that fortns a ^gle whole exists so long as it is 
one, and this united state we call good. Far example^ 
a man is a man so long as soul and body hold 
together; when they are parted he is no longer what 
he was before. Thou mayest perceive the same thing 
in the case of the body and its members; if any one of 
the members be missing^ then there is not a perfect man 
K 2 as 
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as there was he/are. Furthermore, if any good man 
depart from goodness he is no longer quite good if he 
altogether depart therefinom. Hence it comes to pass 
that the wicked forsake that which they once did, and 
yet are not what they were before. But when they 
forsake what is good and beanne evil, then they 
become as nothing and have no likeness to anything. 
We can see that they once were men, but they have 
lost the best part of their man's nature and kept the 
worst. They part with what is naturally good, to wit, 
the attributes of man, and yet keep the likeness of men 
^as long as life lasts. 

^ But even as men's goodness exalts them above the 
nature of men so that they are called gods, so also 
their wickedness drags them down beneath the nature 
of man so that they are called evil, and of evil we 
say that no such thing exists. If, therefore, thou 
meet a man grown so vile as to have turned fh>m good 
to evil, thou canst not rightly call him a man, but 
a beast. If thou observe that a man is greedy and 
a robber, thou shalt not call him man, but wolf; and 
the fierce and froward thou shalt call hound, not man. 
The i^lse and crafty thou shalt call fox, not man ; 
him that is beyond measure savage and wrathful and 
over-passionate, thou shalt name lion, not man. The 
lazy one that is too slow, thou shalt call ass rather 
than man ; and the over-timid one that is afraid more 
than he need be, thou mayest call hare rather than man. 
To the unsteady and frivolous thou mayest say that he 
is more like to the wind or the restless fowls of the air 

than 
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than to a steady-gcnng man ; and to him whom thod 
percayest wallowing in his carnal lusts thou mayest say 
that he is most like unto j^ swme that lave ahtkiys ttr 
he in/ml pools, and never care to wash themselves in 
clean water. When they are now and again made to^ 
hathe^ tltey rush back afterwards to their filth and 
wallow in it.^ 



XXXVIII 

"TTTlf^kEN Philosophy had spoken this dis- 
\ \ / course she began to ^g agun, and 
y V tliese were her words t */ can from 
stories of old tell thee one that is very like unto 
what we are now discussing. Once upon a time, 
during the Trojan war, there lived, as it happened^ 
a king named AuUxes {Ulysses), who held two 
countries under the Caesar. These countries were 
called Ithacige {Ithaca), and Retie {Rhaetid), and the 
Caesar's name was Agamemnon. When AuUxes went 
with the Caesar to the war he had several hundred 
ships, and they wff^e fighting about tenyedrs. And 
when the king cake from the Caesar homewards again 
and th^ had conquered the land he had no more than 
one ship, a threerbanked gcdley. Then high winds 
and stormy seas beset him, and he was driyen upon an. 
island out in the Wendelsea {Mediterranean), Now 
a daughter of Apolli, son of Job {Jove), dwelt there. 
Job was their kingy and feigned that he was the 

highest 
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highest god^ and the stlfy folk believed him, for he 
was of the kingly clan, and in those days they knew 
no other god, but worshipped their kings for gods. 
Job's father was also said to be a god; his name was 
Satumus, and each of Ms sons likewise they accounted 
a god. One of them was the Apollo we just now 
spoke of Now Apollds daughter was, men say, 
a goddess whose name was Kirke {Circe). She was 
said to be mighty in witchcraft, and dwelt in the 
island upon which the king we spoke of was driven. 
There she had a very great company of her thanes, 
and also of other maidens. No sooner did she look 
upon the shipwrecked king we have mentioned, whose 
name was Aulixes, than she fell in love with him, 
and each hoed the other beyond all reckon, so that for 
love of her lie gave up all his kingdom and his kindred. 
And he tarried with her so long that his thanes could 
' no longer stay with him, but, yearning for home and 
being minded to punish him, resolved to leave him. 
Now makers of fables started to make up a story, and 
said she changed the men with her witchcraft, and 
turned them into the shapes of wild beasts, and then 
ccLst upon them chains and fetters. One, they say, 
she changed into a lion, and when he should have 
spoken he roared. Some were boars, and when th^ 
should have bun bemoaning their woes they grunted. 
Some became wolves, and howled when they should 
have spoken. Some became the kind of beast we call 
tiger. Thus was aU the crew changed into various 
kinds of beasts, each into some one or other, save only 

the 
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the king. They shunned every sort of food that men 
eat, and hungered after such as beasts feed on. They 
had no likeness to men in body or in voice, yet each 
had his reason as he had before. Their reason \rab 
very sad for the miseries they were suffering. 

^Ndfw the mm who heUeoed these /alse tales knew 
that she could not with her witchcraft change men's 
minds, though she changed their bodies^ Verily the 
power of the mind is great, when measured with that of 
the body! By such ensamples thm mayesi perceive 
that the power of the body lieth in the mind, and every 
man is more harmed by the sins of his mind. The 
sins of the mmd^ draw unto themselves the whole body, 
but the infirmity of the body caknot altogether draw in 
the mind.' 

Then said I, ^ I grant that what thou saidst is true, 
namely, that it was not wrong to call men of wicked 
desires cattle or wild beasts, though they may havethe^ 
likeness of men. Nevertheless, if I had power such as 
Almighty God has, I would not let the wicked harm 
the good as greatly as they now do.' 

^They are not,' she said, ^allowed to do so for as 
long a time as thou thinkest, but thou mayest under- 
stand that they are very speedily checked in their 
impunity, as I will forthwith prove to thee, althoc^h 
I have no time to spare for a fresh topic. If they had 
not the vain power they believe themselves to have, 
they would not suffer so great a penalty as they have 
to suffer. The wicked are ever more unhappy when 
they are able to carry out the evil they take delight in, 

than 
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than they are when they cannot do it, thongh foolish 
men may not beUeve it. Tis bad that a man should 
wish to do evil, but it is far worse that he should be 
able to do it; for the evU wiU scatters like smoke 
be/ore afire if the deed cannot be accomplished. The 
wicked have at one time and another three sorts of 
nnhappiness: the first is that they desire evil, the 
second is that they are capable of it, and the third that 
they bring it to pass ; for God hath elected to bestow 
punishment and misery on wicked men /or their deeds 
o/evii: 

'It is even as thoa sayest,' I said, 'nevertheless 
I could wish, if possible, that they had not the unlucky 
power to do evil.* 

'I fanqr, however,' said she, 'they lose the power 
sooner than thou couldst wish or than they themselves 
expect, for nothing in this present life is lasting, though 
men may think it long. Very often the mighty power 
of the wicked fails exceeding suddenly, even as a great 
tree in the forest falls with a loud crash when least 
expected \ and it is fh>m dread of this that they are 
always very miserable. If, therefore, it is their 
wickedness that makes them miserable, is not the evil * 
that lasts long worse than that which is short-lived ? 
Even^if the wicked never died I should say that they 
werjfthe most miserable and unhappy of men. If all 
those miseries are real which we long ago said the 
wicked had to undergo in the world here, it is dear 
that these miseries are endless or eternal.' 

*• What thou sayest,' I said, * is wonderful and very 

hard 
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hard for witless men to grasp ; nevertheless I perceive 
that it is quite in keeping with our earlier discourse/ 

^ I am not now speaking/ said she, ^ to witless men, 
but to such as desire to get hold of wisdom ; for it is 
a agn of wisdom when a man desires to hear it and 
lay hold of it. But if any foolish man doubt concerning 
any of the arguments we have used in this very book, 
then let him prove, if he be able, one thing or the 
other, either that one of the arguments is false or b 
not akin to the matter we are discusang, or, thirdly, 
]et him understand and believe that we are on the right 
track. If he do none of these thmgs, then he knows 
not his own mind. 

' But I can show thee yet other thmgs that foolish 
men will think even harder to believe, though it is quite 
in keepng with the argument we are carrymg on.' 

* Why, what is that?* I said. 

P. It is this, that the wicked, who sufler great 
misery and manifold punishment in this world for their 
sins, are far more u Aapp y than those who sufier no 
vengeance nor punishment in this woild for their 
wickedness. Let no man, however, think I speak 
thus merely because I desire to blame vices and praise 
virtues, and to hold up this example as a warning to 
men and to draw them to virtue by the fear of punish- 
ment ; it is for other reasons that I speak, and speak 
even more strongly. 

M. For what other reasons wouldst thou speak, 
over and above those that thou hast mentioned ? 

P. Dost thou remember what we were saying, that 

the 
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the good always had power and happmess, and the evil 
never had other i 

M. I do remember it 

P. What thinkest thoa then ? If thoa seest a man 
very unhappy, and yet discemest some good in him, is 
he as unhappy as the man who has no whit of good in 
him? 

M. Him I count the happier that has some good. 

P. But what thinkest thou concerning him that hath 
no good, if he has some evil to boot ? Why, thou 
wilt say he is even more unhappy than the other, by 
reason of the added eviL 

M. Am I not bound to think so ? 
• P. It is well that thou dost; and mark this with thy 
inmost mind, that the wicked have ever something good 
in the midst of their eviL This is their punishment, 
and this may well be accounted unto them for good. 
But they whose wickedness goes all unpunished in this 
wodki are held by sm more grievous and more harmful 
than any punishment in this world. That their wicked- 
ness goes unpunished in this life is the clearest sign of 
the greatest sin in this world, and an 'earnest of the 
direst penalty hereafter. 

M. Thb I cannot deny. 

P. The wicked are unhappier for being fbi]g^ven 
dieir sm ^dien they deserve it not, than they whose 
sin is rewinkd according to their deserts. For it is 
rigjht that the wicked should be punished, and wrong 
Aat they be left unpunished. 

VL Who gnnsays thb ? 

P. 
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P. And DO man can deny that what Is right is 
altogether good, and what is wrong is wholly had. 

M. I am sore perplexed by this manner of speaking, 
and I wonder that so righteoios a Judge should be 
willing to give any gift that is not just. 

P. What makes thee say that ? 

M. Because thou saidst He did wrong in sufiering 
the wicked to go unpunished. 

P. Tis His glory that He is so generous and ^veth 
so freely; 'tis much that He granteth in biding until 
the wicked perceive their sin and turn towards good. 

M. Now I understand that it is not an everlasting 
grace that He granteth to the wicked, but a manner of 
delay and waitmg for the Highest Judge. Metlnnks 
that for His delay and His patience He is the more 
unheeded; nevertheless I much like this manner of 
discourse, and it seems to go very well with what thou 
hast abeady said. But I entreat thee yet further to 
tell me whether thou thinkest the wicked have any 
punishment after this world, or the good any reward 
for their goodness. 

Then she said, *• Have I not already told thee that 
the good have reward of their goodness, both here and 
for ever, and the wicked reward of their evil, both here 
and in eternity? But I will now divide the wicked 
into two classes, for one part of them has everlasdng 
punishment, having earned no mercy, and the other 
part shall 6e cleansed and refined in the heavenly 
fire, as silver is here. These, having deserved some 
measure of mercy, are allowed, after their troubles, to 

come 
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^me to eternal glory. Still further could I discourse 
to thee concerning the good and the wicked, if I had 
but time. But I dread lest I should lose sight of what 
we were seeking after, that is, our desire to convince 
thee that the wicked had honour neither in this world 
nor in the world to come. For thou wast of opinion 
that they had too much thereof, and didst think that 
a most fearful thing, and didst lament contmuaUy that 
they were under continual punishment; and I kept 
telling thee they were never free from punishment, 
though thou didst not think so. But nevertheless 
I know thou wilt lament that they have leave to work 
wickedness during so long a space of time. I told 
thee that this space is a very short one, and moreover 
I tell thee that the longer it is the more unhappy 
they are, and their greatest unhappness would be for 
it to last until doomsday. Further, I told thee that 
they whose wickedness was unjustly pardoned were 
unhappier than they whose wickedness was justly 
punished. Yet thou art to believe that they who are 
unchecked are more unhappy than they who have met 
with punishment.' 

^ Nothing,' said I, ^ ever seems to me so true as do 
thy words at the moment when I am listening to them. 
But if I turn to the opnion of the common folk, not 
only do they refuse ~tb believe thy story, but even to 
listen to it' 

^ No marvel,' she answered. ^ Surely thou knowesi 
that those mm who have not sound eyes cannot gaze 
with ease full upon the sun when he is shining 

brightest 
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hrighiest^ nor even on fire or on aught thai is bright 
do they care to Uoky if the eyebaU be diseased. Even 
so sinful minds are Uinded with their wicked deare, 
so that they are unable to behold the light of the Bright 
Truth, that is to 8ay>jheJ£gkst^S^^ They 
are like fowls of the air and beasts that can see better 
by night than by day \ for the day blinds and darkens 
their eyes, and the darkness of night lightens them. 
Therefore these purblind minds account it the greatest 
hapinness that a man be allowed to work evil, and his 
deed to go unpunished ; and for this reason th^ care 
not to follow up an inqutty until they discern what is 
rigkt^ but turn them to their unrighteous desires and 
go in quest thereof I know not therefore what it 
avails for thee to show me unto foolish men^ that never 
go in search of me. Not to these do I ever speak, 
but to thee^for thou art minded to track me out^ and 
toilest harder than they do on the trail. I care not 
what they think; I set greater store on thine opinion 
than on theirs, for they are all gazmg with both eyes, of 
the mind and of the body, on these things of the earth, 
and have their Joy therein. But thou alone at times 
glancest with one eye at the things of heaven, whilst 
with the other thou art still looking at the things of 
earth. Fools think that everybody is as bUnd as* 
themselves, and that none can see what they themselves 
cannot. This folly is bs i£ a chUd were bom quite 
healthy and well formed, and remained thriving in 
every excellence and virtue while still a child, and so 
throughout its youths until he became perfect in every 

faculty^ 
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/aculfyi and then not long be/ore middle age became 
blind of both eyes, and likewise so blinded in the 
eyes of his mmd as to remembor nothing of what he 
had ever seen or heard, and yet should deem himself 
in every respect as perfect as he ever had been, re- 
garding all men as like unto himself, and of the same 
toay 0/ thinking. He may be foolish enough to believe 
this, but are we going to think as he does I I do not 
think so; but I should like to know what thou 
thinkest of those men whom we spoke of and held to 
be more like beasts than men. How much wisdom is 
theirs ? Methinks they have none. 

* I would prove to thee yet another very true pro- 
position, but I know the common folk will not believe 
jt, namely, that diey that are punished are happier than 
they that punish them.' 

At this I marvelled, and said, ^ I wish thou wouldst 
make it plam to me how such can be the case.' 

P. Dost thou perceive that every man that desires 
evil and does it is worthy of punishment ? 

M. I perceive it quite clearly. 

P. Is not he then a wisher and a worker of evil 
that punishes the innocent i 

M. It is as thou sayest. 

P. Dost thou think they that are worthy of punish- 
ment are miserable and unhappy ? 

M. I do not only think so ; I know it fidl well. 

P. If thou hadst to decide, which wouldst thou deem 
the more worthy of punishment, him that punished the 
innocent, or him that suffered the penalty i 

M. 
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M. The cases are not alike. I would help him that 
was without guilt, and chastise the man that had 
harmed him. 

P. Then he that works e^ seems to thee more 
wretched than he that sufiers it ? 

M. My belief is that every unjust punishment is 
a wrong in him that inflicts it, not in him that suffers 
it, for the wickedness of the first makes him wretched. 
I perceive that is a very just proposition thou layest 
down, and quite in keeping with what thou didst prove 
before; but yet I know the common folk do not 
think so. 

'Thou hast a right understanding of the matter,' 
she answered, ' but pleaders at times defend them that 
have less need of them; they speak in behalf of 
those who are wronged, not of those that do the 
wrong. It were more needfiil for them that harm 
the innocent that some one should speak for thengi 
before those in authority, and demand that punish- 
ment should be inflicted upon them as great as the 
wrong they did to the innocent. Even as the sick 
man needs to be brought to the physician, to be tended 
by him, so he that works mischief needs to be taken 
before the magistrate that his vices may be cut out 
and burnt. I do not say it is wrong to help the 
innocent and plead his cause; but I say that it is 
better to bring the guilty man to judgement, and that 
the pleadmg does no good either to the wrong-doer or 
to him that pleads for him, if they desire that the 
wrong should not be punished according to the measure 

of the 
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of the guilt. I am snre that if the guilty had but 
a spark of wisdom, and if they at all understood that 
they might atone for their sins by the punishment 
that befell them in this world, they would not call it 
punishment, but would say it was their cleansing and 
bettering. They would then seek no advocate, but would 
gladly sufler those in .authority to illtreat them at their 
pleasure. We should not scouige a man that is sick 
and in pain, but should take him to the physician to be 
tended.' 
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FTER Philosophy had spoken this discourse, 
she began once more to chaunt^ and these 
were her words : 
^Why do ye men distract your minds with un- 
righteous hatred, even as the waves driven by the wind 
stir up the sea ? Why do ye blame your fate for having 
no power ? Why can ye not await Death in nature's 
course, since he is day by day hastening towards you i 
Can ye not see that every jcky he pursueth birds and 
beasts and men? Alas, that unhappy men cannot 
wait for him to come to them, but go to meet him, 
even as wild beasts that seek to slay each other. But 
it b not right for men to hate one another ; it were 
right that each should reward the other for every deed 
according to his deserving, loving the good man, as it 
is right we should do, and showing mercy to the 
wicked, as we said before. Let us love the man, but 
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ahu: 

When she had done singmg this song, she was 
silent a little while. 

Then said I, ^ Now I see plainly that tnie happiness 
hinges on the merits of good men, and unhappiness on 
the deserts of the wicked. But I jButher say that 
I hold the joys of this present life to be no small 
blessing, and its sorrows no small evil, for I never yet 
saw nor heard of a wise man desiring to be outcast, 
poor, a stranger, and despised, rather than wealthy, 
honoured, powerfid and famous in his own country. 
Accordingly, wise men say they can the more easiiy 
carry out and mamtain their wisdom if their power be 
absolute over the people subject to them, and also in 
some measure over them that dwell near and round 
about them, saying that they are thus able to bring low 
the wicked and further the good. For the good man 
is ever worthy of honour, both in this present life and 
in the life to come ; but the wicked man that cannot 
be held back from his wickedness is ever deserving of 
punishment, both in this world and in the next. But 
I marvel exceedingly why things fall out as they now 
often do, namely, that various punishments and mani- 
fold hardships come to the good, as they should do to 
the bad, and the blessings that should be the rewards 
of the good for their good deeds come to wicked 
men. Therefore I would now learn from thee ndiat 
thou thinkest of these ups and downs. I should marvel 
hx less if I knew that it happened by chance, without 
L God's 
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God's will and without His knowledge, fiat Almighty 
God hath increased mine awe and nune astonishnaent 
hj these things, for at one time He giveth blesongs 
to the good and unhapjnness to the wicked, as it is 
right He should always do; at another time He 
sufiereth the good to have unhappiness and ill luck in 
many things, and the wicked to have blessings and 
success after their own heart Therefore I cannot 
concdve save that it happens thus by chance, unless 
thou explain it still more reasonably in another way/ 

Then after a long while she made answer, and 
said, 'No marvel is it that one should think every- 
thing of this kmd happens without design, when he 
cannot make out and show why God allows it. > But 
thou art not to doubt that so good a Creator and 
Ruler of all things hath fashioned aright all that He 
hath created, and judgeth and govemeth all with justice, 
though thou know not why He doth it in this or in 
that way.* 

After having uttered this discourse she began to 
sing, and these were her words : 

' Which of the unlearned wondereth not at the 
course of the heavenly sphere and its swtfhesSy how 
every day ii tumeth round about all this earths > Or 
who marveUeth not that some stars have a shorter 
journey round than others^ as those stars have that 
we call the Warn Shafts? These have so short a 
journey round because they are so near to the northern 
end of the axle round which all this vault of heaven 
is turning. Or who marveUeth not at this, save only 

those 
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those who know the reason wAy^ that some stars ham 
a longer journey round than others have^ and they 
have the longest that circle round the middle of the 
axkj even as Boeties (Bo&tes) doth, arid Saturn^ the 
star which comes not bcuk to where it once was tUl 
thirty winters he passed? Who wondereth not that 
some stars journey under the sea? This some men 
think the sun doth, when he goeth to his settings iut 
he is no nearer the sea then than he was at midday. 
Who wondereth not when the full moon is overcast with 
darkness, or again, that the stars shine before the 
moon, but give no light before the sun \ At tlus they 
marvel, and at much of the same kind, yet do not 
marvel that men and all living things have a ceaseless 
and vain enmity among themselves. Or why do th^ 
not marvel that sometimes there is Aunder^ and at 
other times it is not heard? Or again, why do they 
not wonder at the strife of sea and winds, of waves 
and land, or why ice formeth and afterwards in the 
sun's glare retumeth to its own kind? The fickle folk 
marvel at what they see most seldom, though it be 
less a wonder, and think it is not of ancient creation, 
dut hath newly arisen by chance. But they that become 
eager for knowledge and set themselves to learn, if 
God pluck away from their minds the folly with which 
they were covered before^ cease to wonder at many 
things whereat they now are marvelling/ 

When Fhilosof^y had chaunted this lay, she was 
silent a little. 

Then said I, ^It is even as thou sayest; but 
L 2 I would 
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I would have thee show me somewhat more plainly 
coDceniing the thing that has troaUed my mind most, 
concerning which I have already asked thee ; for it has 
ever been thy wont to be willing to point out to every 
mind things secret and little known/ 

At this she began to smile, and said unto me, 
^Thou art tempting me to the greatest' of themes, 
and the hardest to explain. Tkis explanation all 
philosophers have sought after and toiled ai very 
earnestly^ and scarcely any of them has come to 
a conclusion of the matter \ for it is the nature of 
the discussion and inquiry that no sooner is one 
doubt settled than coundess others are stirred iq>. 
It is like the serpent told of in the old story ^ that 
had nine heads, and^ when one of them was struck 
off, seven more always grew where the one head 
had been. And it came to pass that the famous 
Erculus {Hercules)^ son of fob {[ove)^ came to it, 
and could not bethink himself how to overcome it by 
any wile, until he heaped firewood round it, and burnt 
it with fire, ^o it is with this subject thou art asking 
me about; a man can hardly get quit of it once he 
enters upon it ; and he never reaches a clear conclusion, 
save he have an understanding keen as fire. For the 
man that would inquire into it must first know what 
the onefold providence of God is, and what Fate is^ 
what happens by chance, and what are divine intelli- 
gence, divine predestination, and human freewill. Now, 
thou canst perceive how heavy and how difficult it is to 
explain all this; but nevertheless I will set to work 

to 
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to teach tfaee somewhat, for I have noted that it is 
a powerfiil remedy for diy sorrow if diou understandest 
aught of this, though it be a long task for me to teach 
thee. Far it is nigh unio the time when I had 
purposed to take other work in hand, and as yet 
I have not done with this ; me thinks also thou art 
a little tired and deemest these long arguments too 
wearisome, as though thou wouldst now be glad of 
some singing. I know thou desirest it, but thou must 
bear up for a time ; / cannot now put it so soon into 
song^ nor have I leisure for it, for it is a very long 
story.' 

^Do as thou wilt,' I answered. 

Then she began to speak in a very remote and 
roundabout fashion, as though she were not alluding 
to the subject, and yet she led up to it, saymg, ^All 
creatures, both the seen and the unseen, the motionless 
and the moving, receive from the unmoving, unchanging, 
and undivided God their due order, form, and propcnr- 
tions ; and, inasmuch as it was so created, He knoweth 
why He made all that He hath made. Nothing of 
what He hath made is without use to Him. God 
ever dwelleth in the lugh dty of His unity and mercy ; 
thence He dealeth out ordinances many and various to 
all His creatures, and thence He ruleth them alL But 
regarding that which we call God's providence and 
foresight, this exists as long as it abides with Him 
in His mind, ere it be brought to pass, and while it 
is but thought. But as soon as it is accomplished we 
call it Fate. From this every man may know that 

Providence 
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Providence and Fate are not only two names, bat two 
things. Providence is the Divine Reason, and lieth 
&st in the high Creator that knoweth how everything 
shall befall ere it come to pass. But that which we 
call Fate is God's working day by day, both that 
which we see, and that which is not seen of ns. The 
divine forethought holdeth up all creatures, so that they 
may not fall asunder £rom their due order. Fate there- 
fore allots to all things their forms, places, seasons, and 
proportions ; but Fate comes from the mmd and the 
forethought of Almighty God, who worketh whatsoever 
He will according to His unspeakable Providence. 

^ Even as every craftsman thinks over and marks out 
his work in his mind ere he take it in hand, and then 
carries it out altogether,. so this changing lot that we 
call Fate proceeds according to His forethought and 
purpose, even as He resolveth that it shall be done. 
Though it seem to us manifold, partly good, partly evil, 
yet, it is to Him good, pure and simple, for He 
bringeth it all to a goodly conclusion, and doeth for 
good' all that He doeth. When it is done, we call it 
Fate; before, it was God's forethought and His 
purpose. Now Fate He setteth in motion by means 
of the good angels or the souls of men, or the lives 
of other creatures, or through the heavenly bodies, or 
the divers wiles of evil spirits ; at one dme through one 
of them, at another through all. But it is manifest 
that the divine purpose is single and unchangmg, and 
rules everythmg in orderly wise, and gives unto all 
things their shape. Now some things in this world 
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are subject to Fate, others are in no way subject; 
but Fate, and the things that are subject to her, aie 
subject to divine Proyidence. Concerning this I can 
tell thee a parable, so that thou mayest the more 
clearly understand who are the men that are subject 
to Fate, and who are they that are not. 

^ All this moving and changbg creation turns round 
the immoving, the unchangbg, and the undivided God, 
and He ruleth all creatures as He purposed in the 
beginning, and still doth purpose. The wheels of 
a waggon turn upon its axle, whtle the axle stands 
stiU and yet bears all the waggon and guides all its 
movement. The wheel turns rounds and the nave 
next the wheel moves mare firmly and securely than 
the felly does. Now the axle is as it were tXe highest 
good we call God^ and the best men move next unto 
God just as the nave moves nearest the axle. The 
middle sort of men are like the spokes^ for one end of 
each spoke is fast in the nave, and the other is in the 
felly; and so it is with the midmost man, at one time 
thinking in his mind upon this earthly life, at another 
upon the divine life, as if he looked with one ^e 
heavenwards, and with the other earthwards, fust 
as the spokes have one end sticking in the felly and 
the other in the nave, while in the middle the spoke is 
equally near either, so the midmost men are at the 
middle of the spokes, the better sort nearer the nave^ 
and the baser nearer the fellies, joined, however, to the 
nave, which in turn is fixed to the axle. Now, the 
felUes are fastened to the spokes, though they roll on 

the 
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the ground; and so the least worthy men are in touch 
with the middle sort^ and these with the best, and the 
best with God. Though the worst men turn their love 
towards this world they cannot abide therein^ nor come 
to anything, if they be in no degree fastened to God, 
no more than the wheel's fellies can be in motion 
unless they be fastened to the spokes, and the spokes to 
the axle. The fellies are farthest from the axle, and 
therefore move least steadily. The nave moves nearest 
the axle, therefore is its motion the most sure. So do 
the best men ; the nearer to God they set their lave, 
and the more they despise earthly things, the less care 
is theirs, and the less they reck how Fate veers, or 
what she brmgs. So also the nave is ever sound, let 
the fellies strike on what they may; and nevertheless 
the nave is in some degree severed from the axle. 
Thereby thou mayest perceive that the waggon keeps 
far longer whole the less its distance from the axle, 
and so also those men are most free from care, both 
in this present life of tribulation and in the life to 
come, that are firmly fixed in God. But the farther 
they are sundered from God, the mare sorely are they 
confounded and afflicted both in mind and in body. 

^That which we call Fate is, compared to divine 
Providence, what reflexion and reason are when 
measured against perfect knowledge, and as things 
temporal compared with things eternal, or, agam, like 
the wheel compared with the axle, the axle governing 
all the waggon. So with the forethought of God ; it 
govemeth the firmament and the stars, and maketh the 
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%arth to be at rest, and measureth out ^tfour elements, 
to wii^ water f earth, fir e^ and air. These it keepeth 
in peace ; unto these it giveth form, and again taketh 
it away, changing them to other forms and renewing 
them again. It engendereth eyerything that groweth, 
and hideth and preserveth it when old and withered, 
and again ^ bringeth it out and reneweth it when it 
pleaseth. ' Some sages, however, say that Fate rules 
both weal and woe of every man. But I say, as do 
all Christian men, that it is the divine purpose that 
rules them, not Fate; and I know that it judges all 
things very rightly, though unthinking men may not 
think so. They hold that all are good that work 
their will, and no wonder, for th^ are blinded by the 
darkness of their sins. But divine Providence und^r- 
standeth it all most rightly, though we m our folly think 
it goes awry, being unable to discern what is right. 
He, however, judgeth all aright, though at times it 
seems to us otherwise. 

^ All men, both good and bad, are seeking after the 
Highest Good; but the wicked cannot come to the 
roof-tree of all things good because they seek not 
rightly theresifter. Perhaps thou wilt now say to me, 
<< What wrong can be greater than to allow it to happen, 
as it does at times happen, that unmixed evil be&lls 
the good m this world, and good unalloyed come^ to 
the wicked, while at other times the lots of both good 
and wicked are intermingled?'* But I ask thee whether 
thou thinkest anybody is so shrewd as to be able to 
discern the nature of every man, so that he be neither 
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better nor worse than the other judges him to be?^ 
Why, I know this cannot be, for often a habit b 
wrongly judged, of which some men say it is worthy 
of reward, and others that it is worthy of ponishment. 
Thoagh one may perceive what another does, he cannot 
know what he thinks ; though he may be able to learn 
part of his will, he cannot learn it all. I can readily 
show thee an example whereby thou mayest understand 
it more clearly, though undisceming men cannot under- 
stand it Why does a good physician give to one 
healthy man a mild and sweet drink, and to another 
a bitter and strong one ; and again, in the case of sick 
men, to one mild drink and to another strong, to one 
sweet and to another bitter ? I know everybody that 
is ignorant of the craft will marvel why they do so ; 
but the physicians do not marvel at all, for they know 
that which the others know not, namely, how to 
discern and know apart their diseases, and likewise the 
means wherewith to combat them. Now what is the 
soul's health but righteousness ? What is its disease 
but wicked ways ? Who, therefore, is a better physician 
of the soul than He that created it, even God \ He 
showeth honour to the good, and punisheth the wicked. 
He knoweth what reward each deserves, and it is no 
wonder, for He beholdeth it all from the roof on high, 
and thence He mixeth and measureth out to each 
according to his deeds. 

^ This, then, we call Fate, when the discerning God 
that knoweth every man's need worketh or su£fereth 
aught that we do not look for. I can in a few words 
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gi^e thee yet another example whereby man's reason- 
may apprehend the divine nature^ that is to say, the 
case where we judge a man in one way and God 
judges him in another. Sometimes we think he is 
better, but God knows he is not so. When aught of 
good or evil befalls a man in greater measure than thou 
thinkest he deserves, it is not God's unrighteousness 
but thy dullness not to be able to discern it aright. 
Yet it oft comes to pass that men judge a man in the 
same way as God judgeth him. Often it happens that 
many men are so infirm, both in mind and body, that 
they are not able to do any good, nor desire, if they 
can help it, to do evil, and are also so restive that 
they can bear no sufiermg with patience. Therefore it. 
often happens that God in His loving-kmdness will 
not lay too grievous an affliction upon them, lest they 
forsake their harmlessness and grow worse if checked 
and afflicted. Some are ftilly possessed of every virtue, 
right holy and just men, and such God thinketh it 
wrong to afflict; yea, even death, which all men have 
by their nature to suffer. He maketh more gentle to 
them than to other men. The wise man of old said 
thai the divine power sheltered its loved ones under the 
spread of its wings^ and shielded them as cartfuUy as 
a man shields the apple of his eye. Many strive to 
please God, desiring of their own will to suffer many 
hardships^ for they seeh to have greater honour and 
repute and credit with God than those whose lives are 
softer. Power in this world also often comes to very 
good men^ to the end that the might of the wicked be 
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destroyed. To some men God giveth both good and 
evil mingled, for they desenre of either; some He 
bereaTeth Tcry soon of their wealth in which they are 
most happfj lest for over-long hap]nness they exalt 
them beyond measure and pass thence to pride. 
Others He suffereth to be oppressed with sore 
affliction, that they may learn the virtue of patience 
during their long hardship. Some men dread tribulation 
more than they need, though they are able to bear it 
with ease; others buy honourable reputation m this 
present life by their own death, thinking they have 
nothing to buy fame with save their own lives. Some 
men have been in days gone by unconquerable, so that 
none could subdue them with any torture; and these 
were an example to thdr successors not to be mastered 
by it. In them it was manifest that by reason of their 
good deeds they had the virtue of being unconquerable. 
But the wicked for their evil deeds were punished and 
subdued, that their chastisement, while deterring others 
from doing the like, might lead to repentance those 
whom it was afflicting at the time. This is a very 
clear token to the wise man that he is not to love 
worldly happness beyond measure, for often it comes 
to the worst of men. Bu^ what are we to say of the 
present well-being that often comes to the good man? 
What else is it but a token of the weal to come, and 
a beginning of the reward that God hath in store for 
htm in return for his good will? I think also that 
God gives happiness to many wicked men because He 
knoweth their nature and their will to be such that they 

are 
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are none the better but only the worse for any affliction. 
But the good physician^ even God, healeth their mmds 
with riches, wishing them to understand whence the 
weU'heing comes to them^ and to court Him lest He 
part them and their wealth, and to turn their ways unto 
good and forswear their sins and the wickedness they 
once did in their adyersity. Some, however, are the 
worse if they have wealth, for they are overweening 
for it and revel in it out of measure. 

^ Many men also are given worldly wealth that they 
may reward the good for thdr goodness and the 
wicked for their wickedness. For the good and the 
wicked are ever at odds, and sometimes also the wicked 
fall out among themselves. Yea, even a single wicked 
man is always in conflict with himself, for he knows 
that he does wrong, and knows what reward to look 
for, but will not cease from it nor even allow himself 
to repent thereof, and then, being in constant dread, 
cannot be at peace with himself. Ofbn also it happens 
that the wicked man gives up his wrong-doing out of 
wrath at another man's misdeed, wishing to rebuke the 
other by shunning his ways. Then he strives with all 
his might, endeavouring to be unlike the other, for 'tis 
the wont of the divine power to work good out of evil. 
But no man is allowed to know all that God hath 
purposed, nor yet to explam what He hath made. It 
suffices him therem to know that the Creator and 
Ruler govemeth all things, and rightly fashioned all 
that He hath created, and hath wrought no evil nor 
yet worketh it, but driveth away every wrong fix>m 
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His kingdom. But if thou ^t inquire into the high 
power of Ahnighty God, then thou wilt perceive evil 
in nothmg, though now there seems to thee much evQ 
here on this earth* Therefore it is right that the good 
should have an excellent reward of their goodness, and 
that the wicked should have punishment for their 
wrong-doing. That which is right is not evil, but 
gcg d. J But I perceive that I have wearied thee with 
this long discourse, for now thou wouldst fam hear 
a song. Well then, hear one, for 'tis the medicine 
and the drink thou hast long been craving, so that thou 
mayest the more readily receive my teaching.' 

After Philosophy had uttered this discourse she 
began once more to sing, and her words were on thb 
wise: 

^ If thou desire with clear mind to apprehend the 
high Power, behold the luminaries of the high heavens. 
These bodies keep up the ancient peace wherein they 
were created, so that the fiery sun toucheth not that 
part of the heavens where the moon joumeyeth, nor 
doth the moon touch the part where the sun runneth, as 
long as he is there. The star we call Ursa never 
cometh into the west, though all other stars journey 
with the heavenly sphere after the sun round the earth. 
This is no marvel^ for U is very nigh unto the upper 
end of the axle. But the star toe call the evening 
star, when seen in the ivest^ betokeneth eventide. 
Then it passeth with the sun into the eartKs shadow 
until it overtaketh the. sun from behind and riseth in 
front of him. Then we call it the morning sxsujfor 
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it rtseth in the east^ and bodetli the sun's coming. 
Hie sun and the mom have parted between them dt^ 
and n^hi in even d^ee^ and reign most peacrfuUy 
through the divine foresight^ and mil serve Almsghty 
God unweariedly tUl the day of doom. God suffereth 
them not to be both in one quarter of the heavens^ 
lest th^ destroy other creatures. But the peace-loving 
God ordereth all things and atoneth them that are in 
conflict. Now wet shunneth dry; now He mingleth 
fire with cold ; the light and bright fire flieth upwards, 
and the heavy earth abideth beneath. By the Kin^s 
command earth biingeth forth every fruit and growing 
thing year by year, and the hot sununer drieth and 
getteth ready seeds and fruits, and fruitful autumn 
bringeth them to ripeness. Hail and snows and oft- 
Ming rain wet the earth m wmter, and the earth 
recevoeth the seed and maketh it to grow in the spring. 
But the Lord of all things feedeth in the earth all 
growing crops and bringeth them all forth, hiding them 
when it pleaseth Him^ making them to appear when 
He will^ and taking them away when He will. 
While creatures are ministering unto Him^ the Highest 
Creator sitteth upon His high seat, whence He wieldeth 
all things with His guiding reins. Tis no nuurel, 
for He is King, and Master, and Wellspring, and 
Beginning, and Law, and Wisdom, and Righteous 
Judge. He sendeth all creatures on His errands, and 
biddeth them all return. If the one unchanging King 
had not stablished all things created, they would all 
hare ^en and burst asunder and come to naught. 

Nevertheless 
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Nererthekss they have one thing in common — their 
smgle love m the serving of such a Master ; and they 
rejoice that He roleth them. No wonder is it, for 
they could not be at all, did they not serve their 
Maker.' 



XL 

THEN Philosophy ceased from her singing 
and said unto me: ^Dost thou now per- 
ceive whither this discourse is tending ? ' 

* Tell me,' I answered, * whither.' 

P. I will say this to thee^ that every fate is good, 
whether men think it good or bad. 

M. Methinks it may easily be so, though we may 
at times deem otherwise. 

P. There is no doubt that every fate is good that is 
just and profitable; for every lot, be it pleasant or 
unpleasant, cometh to the good man either to constrain 
him to do better than he did before, or to reward 
him for having done well before. Again, every lot 
that beMs the wicked man comes to him also for 
these two reasons, whether his lot be a harsh or 
a pleasant one. If a hard lot be£ills the wicked, 
then it comes as a reward of his wickedness, or as 
a rebuke and warning to him not to do it again. 

At this I (ell to wondering, and said: ^ This is a most 
truly just reasonmg of thine.' 

P. It is as thou sayest; but I desire, if it please 
thee, that we should turn for a while to the ojnnion 
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of the common folk, lest they say we speak above 
man's measure. 

M. Say as thou wilt. 

P. Dost thou think that what is useful is good I 

M. I think it is. 

P. Every lot is useful that instructs or punishes. 

M. That is true. 

P. An adverse lot is good for those that are 
fightmg against sins and striving to be good* 

M. I cannot gainsay this. 

P. What thinkest thou of the good fortune that 
often beMs good men in this world, like a foretoken 
of everlasting good? Can men say it b an evil 
fate? 

At this I smiled and said, 'No man says so, but 
says it is very good, as indeed it is.' 

P. What thinkest thou concerning the unlooked-for 
fate that often threatens to chastise the wicked i Do 
people think it is good fortune? 

M. No, they do not deem it good, but imser- 
able. 

P. Let us refiain from thinking as the comnum 
folk think; for if we think as they do we shall 
forsake all reason and all righteousness. 

M. Why do we forsake it any the more ? 

P. Because ordinary men say that every harsh and 
unlovely lot is evil ; but we must not believe diis, for 
every lot is good, as we said before^ be it harsh, or 
be it pleasing. 

At thb I was afraid, and said: 'What thou sayest 
X is 
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is true; yet I know not who would dare to say so to 
foolish men, for no fool could believe it/ 

Hereupon Philosophy made earnest protest, and 
said : ^ No wise man therefore should take thought nor 
trouble himself over-much as to how his lot will turn 
out, or whether a hard or a gentle fate is to befall 
him, any more than a stout man-at-arms should trouble 
himself how ofien he is to fight. His praise is none 
the less, nay, is doubtless the greater; so also is the 
wise man's meed the greater, the fiercer and crueller 
the fate that befalls him. No wise man therefore 
should desire a life of ease, if he cares aught for virtue 
or any honour m this world here, or for life everlasting 
afber this wdrld. But every wise man must ever resist 
both harsh and mild fortune, lest for the one he wax 
over-confident and for the other come to despair. He 
must rather follow the middle way between a hard fate 
and a mild one, so that he crave not a gladder lot 
and greater ease than is meet ; nor again a harsh one, 
for of neither is he aUe to endure an excessive measure. 
But which of the two they shall choose lies in their 
own power. If therefore they desire to take the 
middle path, they must allot themselves a pleasant and 
care-free fortune, and then God will deal out to them 
a lot of hardship both m this world and in the world to 
come, according to what they are able to bear. 

' Ahl ye wise men; walk, all of you, in the way 

pointed out by the famous examples of the noble ones 

nd the ambitious men that lived before you! Wiy 

Uye not inquire after the wise men and those that 

coveted 
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coveted honours^ what manner of mm they wtrt that 
came before you? And why wiU ye not^ when ye 
have found out their manner of Ife, copy them with 
might and main? For they strove after honour in 
this world and set themselves to win good report with 
good works, and wrought a goodly ensample for those 
that came after. Therefore hy virtue of their good 
deeds they now are dwelling above the stars in bliss 
everlasting* 

Hers bndeth the fourth book of Bobthivs, 

AND BE6INNETH THE FIFT0. 

After Philosophy had held this discourse^ I said •' 
< Very true is thy teaching ; but I would remind thee 
of the manifold doctrine thou didst promise me con- 
cermng the foreordained purpose of God. But I 
would first know from thee whether there is anything 
in what we often hear men say about certain things, 
that they happen by chance.' 

P. I would rather hasten on to make good my 
earlier promise to thee, and pomt out to thee the very 
shortest way I can find to thy native land. But it 
is indeed far from our way, from the way we have 
chosen to follow. It were therefore more profitable 
to turn to that concerning which thou hast asked me, 
and to get to understand it But I dread to lead- 
thee hither and thither into bypaths away from thy 
road, so that thou mayest not be aUe to find the way 
again. 

M. Thou needest not dread it; nevertheless, I 
M a shall 
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shall be right g)ad if thoa wilt lead me whither I ask 
thee. 

P. I will teach thee hj parables, as I have all 
along done; and yet I will say this, that there b 
nothing m that which men say, to wit, that a thing 
happens by chance. For each thing comes from some 
thing, and so does not happen by chance; whereas 
if it came from nothing it would happen by chance. 

M. But whence came the name in the first place ? 

P. My favourite Aristotle treated of it in the book 
called Fisica (Phy^ca). 

M. How did he treat of it i 

P. Men used formerly to say, when anything 
unlooked for took place, that it happened by chance ; 
just as if a man were to dig in the earth, and find 
a gold-hoard there, and then said it happened by chance. 
Why, I know that if the delver had not dug the 
earth, and no man had hid the gold beforehand, he 
would not have found it. Therefore it was not found 
by chance; but the divine predestination instructed 
him that it wished to hide the gold, and afterwards 
him that it wished to find it. 

Then said I, ^ I perceive that it b as thou sayest ; 
but I would ask thee whether we have any freedom 
or any power as to what we shall do, or what we 
shall not do ; or does the divine foreordaining or Fate 
compel us to will ? * 

P. We have great power, and there is no reasoning 
creature but has freedom. He that has reason can 
judge and discern what he is to deaoc and what he 

must 
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must shun. Every man has frtedom^ inasmuch as 
he knows what he wishes, and what he does not 
wish; yet not all reasoning creatures have like fieedom. 
Angels have power to judge aright and a good pmpose, 
and all that they desire they get with great ease, for 
they desire nothing wrong. Nothing has freedom 
and reason save angels and men. Men have always 
the more freedom the nearer to divine things they set 
their thoughts, and have the less fiieedom the closer 
they apply their minds' desire to worldly honours. 
They have no freedom when of their own will they 
bow themselves to vices; for as soon as they turn 
their minds from God they become blinded with 
folly. Howbeit, there is one God Almighty m His 
high city, who seeth every man's thoughts, and dis- 
cemeth his words and his deeds, and rewardeth each 
according to his deserving. 



XLI 

WHEN Philosophy had spoken this dis- 
course she fell to smging, and these 
were her words : 
' Though Homer the good poetf that was best 
among Greeks^ and FirgiUu^ {yirgiTs) teacher — 
FirgHius was the best among the Laedenwara 
(Latins) — ^though Homer m his lays gready praised 
the sun's nature, and his powers, and his brightness, 
yet the sun cannot shine upon all things, nor even, 
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in those things that it can shine upon, is he aUe to 
shme upon them all alike, nor to shine through them 
within. But it is not thus with Almighty God, that 
b the Creator of all things. He seeth and gazeth mto 
all His creatures equally, and He may without untruth 
be called the True Sun.' 

When Philosophy had sung this song, she was 
silent a little while.. 

Then said I, ^ A doubt has sorely perplexed me.' 

P. What is it? 

M. It is this. Thou sayest God gives to each 
man free choice to do as he pleases, whether good 
or evil, and thou sayest also that God knoweth 
everything before it comes to pass ; fixrther thou sayest 
nothing happens unless God will or suffer it, and 
lastly thou sayest that all must turn out as He hath 
appointed. Now I marvel why He suflereth wicked 
men to have freedom to do good or evil at will, 
when He knoweth beforehand that they will do evil. 

P. I can answer this point very easily. How 
wmtd it please thee if there were an exceeding mighfy 
king that had no free man in all his realm, but all 
were slaves? 

M. I should think it unjust , and not at all seemly, 
if he were served by slaves. 

P. Yet it were still more unmeet if God had in all 
Sis kingdom no free creature under His rule. For 
He created two reasonable creatures free, angels and 
men ; to them He gave the great gift of freedom, that 
they might do good or evil, whichever they pleased. 

To 
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To every manunttl his end He haih given an aUdmg 
grace^ and with the grace an abiding law; that it, 
freedom to do what he will^ and the law whereby He 
rewardeth each according to his deeds ^ both in this 
world and in the world to conu^ with good or evU^ 
according as the man acts. Men may by virtue of 
this freedom compass whatsoever they please^ but 
Death they cannot escape. StiU, they can keep him 
back with good deeds ^ so that he comes later; yea^ at 
times they put him off even until old age. If it be 
not in a maris power to do a good deed^ let him have 
the good intent^ which is equally good* 

M. Thou hast much comforted me in the doubt 
and perplexity I was in concerning this freedom. 
But I am still in much greater doubt ^ and sad well- 
nigh to despair. 

P. What is this great sorrow? 

M. It is about Crods foreordaining^ for we hear 
it said at times thataS^must come to pass as God in 
the beginning pt&posedj so that no man can change 
it, Now^ I think He doeth amiss when He showeth 
favour unto the goodj and also when He chastiseth 
the wicked^ if it be true that they are so made as to be 
unable to act otherwise. Vain is our labour when 
we pray^ andfast^ or give alms, if we have no more 
credit for it than those theU in all things follow their 
own win, and run q/ier their carnal pleasure. 

Then said she, ^This is the old complaint thou 
hast long been sounding, and numy other men before 
thee. One of them was Marcus, whose second name 

was 
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wot Tullhis, and who ivas catted Cicero by a third 
name — he tvas a Ronum chieftain^ and a sage. He 
was greatly troubled with this very question^ but 
could not bring it to any issue. The reason why 
neither he nor any man of thai time could bring the 
question to any issue was became their minds were 
busied with desires of this world. But I teU thee 
that if what men say be true^ then it was a vain 
commandment thai God gave in the holy books that 
man should forswear evil and do good; and also 
where He said: '^ The more a man toUeth, the greater 
the reward he shall receive." I marvel that thou heat 
forgotten all we said before* 

* What,' I saidy * have I forgotten^ that we said 
before?* 

Then said shcj ^ We said that the divine purpose 
made aU good and nothing evily neither seeking to do 
evil nor ever doing it, Yea^ we accounted that good 
which seemed evil to the common folk^ namely y that 
a man is punished and chastised for his sin. Have 
we not also said in this very book that God purposed 
to bestow freedom upon men, and did so; andy ifth^ 
used this freedom aright, that He would greatly honour 
them with life ever lets ting, and, if they misused their 
freedom, that He would punish them with death ? 
He purposed that if they were guilty of any sin in 
this state tf freedom th^ should atone for it in the 
free state with repentance; and that, if any one among 
them were so hard of heart as to repent not, he should 
suffer due punishment. All creatures He had de* 
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signed to he without freedom^ save angels and men. 
Inasmuch as other creatures are not/ree^ they keep on 
with their ministry untH the day 0/ judgement; but 
men and angels^ being /reCy dispense with seroice. 
What is there that men can say the divine purpose 
has resolved upon and not carried out? Or how can 
they say in excuse that they cannot do goodj when it 
is written that God rewards each man according to 
his works? Why should any man therefore be idle^ 
andnotwork?* 

M. Thou hast quite freed me from my mints 
doubt as to the question I put to thee. But I would 
further ask thee of another matter that makes me 
doubt, 

P. What is it? 

M. I know sufficiently well that God knoweth all 
beforehand^ both good and evil^ ere it come to pass ; 
but I am not sure whether all that he knoweth and 
hath resolved shall all take place irrevocably. 

P. It need not all take place irrevocably ^ but part 
of it must so happen^ namely ^ that which is necessary 
for us and willed by Him. Some things^ however^ 
are of such a nature that there is no need for them, 
yet there is no harm in their happenit^^ nor again in 
their not happening. Bethink thyself in thine own 
case whether thou hast ever resolved upon any thing 
so firmly that it seems to thee never capable qfchange^ 
and that thou canst not do without it; or ogam, thou 
mqyest be so uncertain in any course that it matters 
not to thee whether it take place or not. Many a 

thing 
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thing Crod knows of be/ore it happens^ and which He 
knows will harm His crecUures if it happen. He 
knows ity not because He wishes it to happen^ but 
because He wishes to prevent it from happening^ even 
as a good steersman^ by the raging of the sea, is 
aware of a great wind ere it come. He bids furl the 
sail and sometimes lower the masty and let go the 
cables, and by making fast before the foul wind he 
takes measures against the storm. 

Then said I, ^ Greatly hast thou helped me in the 
matter, and I marvel why so many wise meoi have 
been at such pains therein and found so little cer- 
tainty/ 

' Why dost thou marvel thereat,' she said, 'when it 
is so easy to understand? ELnowest thou not that 
many things are not perceived as they really are, but 
in accordance with the measure of the understanding 
that inquires into them? Now Wisdom is of such 
kind that no man of this world can conceive her as she 
really is; but each strives according to the measure of 
his wit to understand her, if he may. But Wisdom 
is able to perceive us exactly as we are, though we may 
not be able to perceive her exactly as she is; for 
Wisdom is^ God He beholdeth all our works, both 
good and evil, before they come to pass, before even 
they arise in thought; but He doth not any the more 
constrain us so that we are obliged to do good, nor 
hinder us from doing wrong, for He hath given us 
freedom. I can show thee an example, so that thou 
mayest the more easily understand the argument. Lo 

now, 
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now, thoa knowest that sight and hearing and feeling 
perceive a man's body and yet do not apprehend it 
alike* The ears perceive what they hear, and yet do 
not altogether apprehend the body as it really b ; touch 
may grope and fed that it is a body, hut it cannot /eel 
if it be black or white, fair or foul. But the sight, 
in the fir^ moment that the eyes look upon it, takes 
in the whole form of the body. But I would show 
thee yet another alignment, that thou mayest know 
what thou didst marvel at.' 

*Whatisit?*Isaid. 

Then said she, ^It is this, that a man perceives 
separately what he discerns in another man ; he per- 
ceives him separately with the eyes, separately with 
the ears, and separately by his imagination, reason, icA 
intuition. There are many living creatures without 
motion, such as shell-Jish, that nevertheless have a cer^ 
tain measure of reason, for they could not Uve if they 
had no jot ofU. Some are able to see, some to hear, 
some to feel, others to smell. But moving creatures 
are more like unto men, for they all have not onfy 
that which creatures without movement have, but 
more to boot; they are like men in laving what they 
love, hating what they hate^ shunning what they abhor, 
and seeking what th^ love. Now men have all that 
we have said, and in addition the mighty gtft of 
reason, while angels have jmerring intelligence {fntm- 
tion). Creatures are thus made to the end that those 
without movement may not exalt themselves above 
those that move, nor strive with them; and that 
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moving creatures may not rise above men, nor men 
above angels, nor angels above God. It is pitiful 
that the greater part of mm seek not after that which 
has been given them, to wit, reason, nor seek that 
which is above them, possessed by angels and wise 
men, that is to say, irUuitton. But most men do like 
beasts in that they desire worldly delights like beasts. 
If, however, we had any portion of the unhesitating 
understanding that angels have, we might perceive 
that this understanding is far better than our reason. 
Though we think upoft many things, we have but 
little perfect understanding free from doubt ; but the 
angels have no doubt concerning any of the things they 
know, for their perfect knowledge is as much better 
than our reason, as our reason is better than the 
understanding of beasts or any part of the wit vouch- . 
safed them, whether to those that move or to those that 
move not. But let us raise our minds as high as we 
can towards the crowning point of the highest in- 
telligence, that thou mayest most speedily and easily 
come to thine own home whence thou didst once issue. 
There thy mind and thy reason may see clearly every- 
tldng that is now in doubt, both as touching the divine 
foresight whereof we have often spoken, and concern^ 
ing our freedom, and all things besides.^ 

After Philosophy had spoken this discourse, she 
began to sing, and these were her words : 

'Lol thou mayest percdve that there are many 
creatures moving over the ground most diverse in form 
and movement. Some lie with the whole body on 

the 
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the groond and move by creeping, so that neither feet 
nor wings help them; others are two-footed, others 
four-footed, others again flying, yet all are bent down 
towards the ground and seek there whatsoever they 
desire or need. But man alone walketh upright ; and 
this is a token that he shall turn his thoughts rather 
upwards than downwards, lest the mind be lower than 
the body.' 



XLII 

AFTER Philosophy had sung this lay, she 
said: ^We ought with all our might to 
inqmre about God, that we may know what 
He is. Though it be beyond our power to know 
what He is, yet we must try to know, according 
to the measure of the understanding He giveth us ; 
even as we said before that a man should understand 
everything m the measure of his understanding, seeing 
that we cannot perceive each thing as it really is. 
Every creature, however, both reasoning and unreason- 
ing, declares that God is eternal,,/^ never would so 
many cre<Uures and so mighfy and so /air have bowed 
ihemsehes to a lesser creature and a lesser power than 
themselves ^ nor even to one equally great! 
' What is eternity?' I said. 
Then said she^ * Thou askest me a thing that is 
great and hard to understand; if thou wilt know it^ 
thou must first have thine eyes clean and bright. 

I cannot 
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I cannot fade from ihee ought that I know. Dost 
thou know that there are three things on this earth ? 
The first lasts for a time only, and has both beginning 
and end; yet I know nothing of that which lasts for 
a time, neither its biginning nor its end. The second 
thing is eternal, and has b^inning but no end; of 
this I know when it begins, and I know thai it never 
ends; such are angels and metis souls. The third 
thing is eternal, without end and without beginnings 
even God. Between these three there is a great 
difference, but if we ate to note every point thereof 
we shall come late to the end of this book, or never at 
all. One thing thereof, however, thou hast need to 
know, and that is, why God is called the Highest 
Eternity: 

* Why indeed?' I said. 

* Inasmuch as we know,* said she, ^very little of 
what was before us save by memory and asking, and 
still less of what shall be after us, thai only is with 
certainty present to us which exists at the time. But 
to God all is present, both that which was before and 
that which is now, yea, and that which shall be after 
us; all is present to Him, His wealth never waxeth^ 
nor doth it ever wane. He never calleth aught to 
mind, for He hath never forgotten aught. He looketh 
for naught, pondereth naught, for He knoweth aU. 
He seekeih nothing, for He hath lost nothing. He 
pursueih no creature, for none may flee from Him; 
nor doth He dread aught, for there is none more 
mighty, nor even like unto Htm. He is ever giving, 

yet 
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yet He never waneth in aught. He is ever abn^hfy^ 
for He ever wttleih goad and never eoU. He needeth 
nothing. He is ever watchit^^ never sleeping. He is 
ever equally hind. He is ever eternal^ for the time 
never was when He was noty nor ever shall be. He 
is ever free, and not compelled to do any work. By 
virtue of His divine power He is everywhere present. 
His greatness no man can measure; yet this is to be 
conceived not as of the body but as touching the spirit, 
Uke wisdom and righteousness, which He is Himself. 
But why do ye men showpride^ why raise yourselves 
against so high a power ? Ye can do naught against 
Him, for the Eternal and the Ahnighty One is ever 
seated on the high seat of His authority, whence 
He can see all, and rewardeth each man very justly 
after his works. Therefore it b not m yain that we 
hope in God, for He changeth not as we do. Pray 
to Him humbly, for He is very generous, very merci- 
ful. Lift up your hearts to Him when ye reuse your 
hands, and pray for what is right and needful for 
you, for He will not deny you. Hate evil, and flee 
from it as ye best may ; love virtues and follow after 
them. Ye have great need that ye do what is good, 
for what ye do is ever done before the Eternal and the 
Ahnighty God; HtsccfiStiitv^and all He requiteth.' 



FINIT. 



THE LAYS OF BOETHIUS 



PRELUDE 

(Not in BoBTsiui.) 

Thus the old tale Alfred told us, 

West Saxons' king. He shewed the canning, 

The craft of songmen. Keenly he longed 

Unto the people to put forth songs 

Men to make merry, manifold stories, 

Lest a weariness should ward away 

The man self-filled, that small heed taketh 

Of such in his pride. Again I must speak, 

Take up my singmg, the tale far known 

Weave for mortals ; let who will listen. 

LAYS 

I 

(Not in BoiTBiui.) Cf. p. z. 

n[*was long ago when the eastern Goths 
Sent from Scythia their swarms of shiddmen, 
With multitudes harried many a nation. 

N Two 
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Two tribes triumphant 
The Goths in greatness 
Akin to the clansmen 
Raedgod and Aleric ; 
O'er Jove's mountain 
Gorged with glory, 
In fight with focmen. 
Fluttered on the staff. 



tramped to the south, 
grew year by year ; 
kings were there twain, 
they ruled in power, 
came many a Goth 
greedy to wrestle 
The banner flashing 
Freely the heroes 



All Italy over were eager to roam. 

The wielders of bucklers, bearing onward 

E'en from Jove's mount on to ocean, 



Where in sea-streams 
That mighty island, 
Rudely the Roman 
The shieldmen sacked 
Rome was ravaged ; 
Cailied the fortress. 
Aye, and his princes, 
The luckless left ones, 
To the Gothic foemen 
Unwilling forfeited 
Their holy allegiance ; 



Sicily lieth, 
most famous of lands, 
rule was shattered ; 
the glorious city ; 
Raedgod and Aleric 
Away fled the Caesar, 
oflPto the Greeks, 
losing the combat, 
gave up all, 
their fathers' treasures. 



hard was the loss ! 
The hearts of the heroes held with the Greeks, 
If they durst follow the folk's foemen. 
Thus things stood ; the folk was stressed 
Many a winter, till Weird appointed 
That Theodoric the thanes and nobles 
Should lord it over. This leader of them 
Was claimed by Christ, the king himself 
Brought to baptism ; a blessed day 



For 
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For the sons of Rome. They sought right soon 

Help from the high one ; he then vowed 

To give the Romans all rights olden, 

Safe to sojourn m their wealthy dty, 

While God him granted the Goths' dominion 

To own and possess. All this the prince broke, 

Oath after oath; Arian error 

He loved better than the law of the Lord. 

The good Pope John he judged in his anger, 

Reft of his head ; a heinous deed ! 

Countless wrongs were likewise wrought 

By the Gothic leader on each of the good. 

in those days a leader in Rome was living, 

A high-bom chieftain, cherishing hb lord, 

While that the high-seat was held by the Greeks ; 

A man most righteous. He was 'mid the Romans 

A giver of treaiiure, glorious ever. 

Wise toward diis world, wishful of honour. 

Learned in booklore ; Boethius the name was 

That this herb had, that so highly was famed. 

Time after time he turned in his mind 

The evil and insult by alien princes 

Grievously given. To the Greeks he was true, 

Remembering the honours and ancient rights 

By his Others aforetime fully enjoyed. 

Their love and kindness. Then with cunning 

He planned and brooded how he might bring 

The Greeks to his country, that once more the Caesar 

Might have full power o'er his people. 

Then to their former lords letters of embassy 

N 2 He 
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He sent in secret, sommomng them by God, 

By their former fiuth, forthwith to him 

To speed Romewards ; Greek senators 

Should role the Romans, their rights render 

Free to the folk. When he found this out, 

Theodoric the Amuling, the thane he had seized, 

Charging the braves that did his bidding 

To hold ^t the hero ; fierce was his heart. 

The chiefbiin dreading. Deep in a dungeon 

Bolted and barred he bade them cast him. 

Then was the man's mood mightily troubled, 

The mind of Boethius. Long had he borne 

High state worldly ; the harder it was 

Bravely to bear this bitter fortune. 

Sad was the hero ; he hoped for no mercy, 

Locked in prison ; past all comfort 

On the floor he fell with his face downwards, 

Wofully spread, his sorrow speaking. 

Hopeless utterly, ever weening 

He should linger in fetters. He called on the Lord 

WiUti cheerless voice, and thus he chaunted. 



II 

BoRH. i. metr. x. Cf. p. a. 

Ah ! many a lay once so merrily 

I sang in my joy. Now must I sighing, 

Worn with weeping, a woful outcast. 

Sing words of sorrow. Me hath this sobbing 

And this wailing dazed, so that no more ditties 

Can 
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Can I torn so feady, thoagh many tales 

Once I wove, when I was happy. 

Oft now I find not the words familiar, 

I that m old times oft made strange ones. 

Me, weOnigh blind, have these woridly Uessmgs 

Drawn in my folly to this dim cavern, 

And robbed me entirely of reason and comfort 

With their &lse faith, when I had fiun ever 

To them trusted. To me they have turned 

Their backs, oh! cruelly, and kept joy fitnn me. 

Ah 1 why were ye minded, my friends of this world, 

In speech or in song to say I was happy 

Here in this world? The words are not true ones, 

For worldly blesangs abide not always. 



Ill 
BofTB. !• metr. a. Cf. p. 4. 

Ah 1 it b fearful and fiithomless deep. 

The mirky pit where the mind toileth. 

When the blasts of tempests beat against it 

Of worldly afflictions; then in its fighting 

Its own true light it leaveth behind it, 

And in woe forgetteth the weal etemaL 

It dasheth onward into this world's darkness, 

Weary with sorrows. So hath it now 

This soul befiillen, for now it nought knoweth 

Of good before God, but great grief 

From the world unfriendly; it wanteth comfort. 

OThou 
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BosTH. L metr. 5. Cf. p. 5. 

O Thou Creator of bright constellations, 

Of heaven and earth ; Thou on the high-seat 

Eternal reignest and the ronnd heaven 

All swiftly movest, and through Thy holy might 

The lights of heaven makest to hear Thee, 

E'en as the sun scattereth darkness 

Of the swart night time through Thy strong power, 

And with her pale beams the bright stars 

The moon doth humble, through Thy might's moving ; 

At whiles too she robbeth the radiant sun 

Of his full light, when it befalleth 

That they come together by close compulsion. 

So too the glorious star of morning. 

That we by its other name star of evening 

Oft hear called. Thou constrainest 

To follow the way where the sun wendetji ; 

Every year he must ever travel, 

Fare before himi O Father, Thou sendest 

Long days in sununer with heat sultry ; 

To the winter also wondrous short days 

Hast Thou granted. To the trees Thou givest 

South-west breezes, when the black tempest 

Sprung from the north-east had utterly stript them 

Of every leaf with its loathly wind. 

Behold, all creatures in the earth's compass 

Obey Thy bests ; the same do they in heaven 

With mind and main, save man only ; 

He 
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He oftenest worketh m despite of Thy will. 

Ah ! Thoa Eternal and Thou Ahnighty 

Author and Ruler of all creation, 

Pity the ofepring of Thy poor world, 

Even thb race of men, through Thy mighty powef. 

Why, O God Eternal, grantest Thou ever 

That Fate at the will of wicked mortals 

Should turn herself on earth so swiftly ? 

Oft to the guiltless great harm she worketh. 

The wicked are seated in worldly kingdoms 

Upon their high-seats, trampling the holy 

Under their feet; no man may find out 

Why Fate falleth so foully awry. 

So also are hidden here m this world 

In many a borough brightest virtues. 

Whereas the sinfid m every season 

Treat most evilly all those others 

That are more righteous, to rule more worthy. 

False-faced guile long hath gone 

Wrapt up in wiles. Now here in the world 

Oaths basely broken bring no scathe.. 

If Thou, O Chieftain, wilt not check Fate, 

But sufFerest her in self-will to remain, 

Then this do I know,. that nations will doubt 

Far o'er earth's fields, all but a few.. 

O my Sovereign, Thou that seest 

All worldly creatures, with eyes of kindness 

Look on mortals, for they are moiling, 

Battling here m the world's billows. 

Poor folk of the earth ;. pity them therefore. 

Thou 
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Thou mayst by the sun see most ckarly. 
And by each of the other oibs of heaven 
That diine most brightly over the boitmghs, 
If a dark cloud cometh before them 
They cannot ^ye forth such a bright gleam 
"mi the thick mist grow thmner before them. 
So too the south breeze fiercely sdrreth 
The calm grey ocean clear as glass; 
Then mighty billows mingle the waters. 
Stir the whale-sea ; fierce waxeth ocean 
That but shortly before was blithe to look on. 
Oft too the well-spring is wont to trickle 
From the hoar difi^ cool and sparkling, 
And onward flowing a straight course followeth^ 
To its home fleeteth, till there falleth upon it 
A rock from the mountain, that lieth in its midst 
Rolled from the peak ; parted in twain 
The rill is broken, the brook's clear water 
Stirred and clouded ; the stream is turned 
Away from its course, cleft into runnels. 
So now the darkness that dimmeth thy heart 
Wisheth to turn back the light of my teaching, 
And sorely trouble thy spirit's thoughts. 
But if thou art willing, as well thou mayst be. 
The light of the truth clearly to learn. 
The brightness of faith, then shalt thou forsake 
Vain surfeit of pleasure, profitless joys. 

Thou 
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Thoa shalt too forsake the evil fear 

Of worldly afflictions^ nor wax ever for them 

Utterly hopeless; no, nor have thyself 

Weakened with wealth, lest with it thou be 

Brought to sorrow through the sin of pride, 

And too pufied up by prosperous fortune, 

By joys of the world. Nor again too feebly 

Lose all thy feith in future good, 

When in this world the weight of afflictions 

Beareth on thee sorely, and thou art beset 

With utter terror ; for ever it tideth 

That a man's breast is bound most firmly 

With dire confusion if either of these dangers 

Here may trouble him, torture his spirit. 

For both these hardships, hand in hand, 

A mist misleading draw over the mind. 

So that the sun eternal its light may not send forth 

For the black mists until these be blown away. 



VI 

BoKB. 11 metr. 3. Cf. p. x8. 

Then Wisdom agam unlocked her word-hoard, 

Her tale of sooth sang in these words : 

' While the bright sun most clear is beaming. 

Gleaming m heaven, gloom enwrappeth 

Over the world all other bodies ; 

For their light is nought, nothing at all. 

When set against the sun's great brightness. 

When softly Uowetb ' and west 

The 
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The wind 'neath heaVn, then soon wax 
The flowers of the field, fain to be able. 
But the stiff storm-wind, when it strongly bloweth 
From out of the noi;th-east, how soon it nippeth 
The rose's (leauty ! By the northern blast 
The spacious ocean b helpless spumed 
Till strongly heaving it s&iketh the beach. 
Alas, that in the world nothmg weareth 
Firm and las^g long on this eai^th ! ' 



VII 

BoB^TR. jl metr. 4. Cf. j^ 2$, 

Then did Wisdom foUow her wont, 
Glee-word^ chaunted, changed .song for .speech, 
Of tales of sooth sang yet another : 
* Never on high hill had she ever heard 
That any of men might make tp 3tand 
A roof-fast hall ; nor need any hope 
To have the wit to mingle wisdom. 
To put it together with pride o*erweening. 
Heardest thou ever that any of mortals 
On hills of sand his house could stablish 
Firm to last him i Nor can any mortal 
Build up vidsdom, where the hill-side 
Is spread with covetise. Quickly the rain 
Is sucked by the sand ; so do the great ones, 
With thdr bottomless greed of goods and glory. 
They drink to the dregs this dross so fleeting, 
Yet the thirst of their craving is never cooled* 

A man 
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A man may not bidld a house on a mountain 

That may long tany ; soon the tempest 

Swift on it sweepeth. Sand is useless 

In deluge of rain to him that dwelleth 

In the house as master ; it melteth away, 

In the rain sinketh« So with every man ; 

His inmost inind .i3 mightily shaken, 

Stirred from its station, when the strong winds 

Of earthly troubles toss and tease it, 

Or when the ruthless rain of affliction, 

Boundless distress, dasheth upon it. 

But he that ever wisheth to own 

True joy eternal must turn and flee 

This world's beauty. Then let him build 

The house of his soul so that he find 

The Rock of Humility, hard and fastest, 

Sure foundation^ he shall not slip 

Though that the tempest of worldly troubles 

Or flood of worries fiercely assail it. 

For m that Vale of the Lowly the Lord Himself 

Ever abideth, owneth His Home ; 

And there too Wisdom in memory waiteth* 

A life without sorrow he always leadeth 

That chooseth wisdom ; it never changeth^ 

Since he disdaineth delights of the world, 

From every evil utterly free ; 

He hopeth in eternity hereafter to come. 

Him then everywhere God Almighty 

Keepeth always, ever unceasing. 

Fast abiding in the blessed joys 

Of 
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Of his own mind, throogli the Master's gnoe^ 
Thoa^ oft the winds of worldly troubles 
Batter and bmise him, or ne?er bating 
Cares be fiettmg, when the fierce gusts 
Of woridly bles&ngs blow unkindly. 
Though him ever the endless worry 
Of earthly fortune sore confound him*' 



VIII 
BoBn« U. metr. 5. Cf. p. 33. 

After Wisdom these words had spoken, 

Ckaily set forth, soon she began 

Sooth words to smg, and thus she spake : 

' Oh ! the ancient days for all earth-dwellers 

Throughout the world were ever the best 

Then was each man ever contented 

With fruits of the earth; 'tis otherwise now. 

Not then m the world were wealthy homes. 

Nor many kinds of meat and drink ; 

Nor aught of raiment recked men then, 

In these days to men of all things dearest; 

For then such was not seen as yet, 

Never the sea-folk had seen it at all. 

No, nor anywhere of it had heard. 

Ah ! then the sm of lust they longed not to do, 

But in degree they duly followed 

The call of nature as Christ appomted. 

But one meal daily they always made 

Of the earth's increase, at hour of even. 

Of plants 
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Of plants of the wood. No wine they dnmk 

Bright from the bowl ; none could boast 

Skill to mingle drink with his meat, 

Water with honey, nor to fishion by sewing 

Clothing of silk ; nor had they canning 

In costly stufis ; nor stood there halls 

Cleverly planned ; but it was their custom 

In every season to sleep b the open 

In the deep tree-shade. They drank bum-water 

Cool from the spring. Never did chapman 

See o'er the sea-surge the shore of strange land ; 

Nor had men heard of the harrying ship-host ; 

No, nor was fighting familiar to mortals. 

Not as yet was the earth anywhere stained 

With the blood of a man nor the dye of the blade, 

Nor even one wounded had any man witnessed 

Under the sun. So too none was worthy 

Held in the world if his will seemed 

Evil unto men ; by all was he loathed. 

Oh ! were it true, or would God but grant 

That here on earth in our days now. 

O'er the wide worid, man's wont was such 

Under the sun ! But now 'tis more sinful, 

For covetous greed so doggeth the soul 

Of every man that he heedeth not other things, 

And in the mind boiling it biimeth ever. 

This curse of covetise, never contented. 

Black and bottomless blazeth smouldering. 

E'en as the mountain that mortals call 

By name of Etna ; this on an island. 

Even 
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Even Sicily, with sulphur burnetii, 
Hell-fire widely hight by mortals, 
For unceasmg it smould'reth ever, 
And all around it the rest of the land 
It fiercely blasteth with blaze consuming. 
Ah ! who was the first that filled with greed 
Dwelt in the world, and dug the ground 
In quest of gold ^d curious jewels ? 
Wealth did he find, fatal to many, 
In the world hidden' in water or earth.* 



IX 

BosTK ii. metr. 6. Cf. p. 40: 

We all have heard what hateful deeds 
Far and near Nero wrought. 
King of the Romans, when that his rule 
Was first under heaven, ^tal to many. 
The fierce one's madness men widely knew. 
His lawless lust and laches unnumbered. 
His sins and murders^ misdeeds many. 
The cursed yrles of that wicked one« 
He bade for his sport with fire destroy 
The city of Rome that was the seat 
Of full dominion, for in his folly 
He fain would try whether the fire, 
Flaming brightly, would bum as long, 
Would rage as red, as the Romans told 
That Troy town was of old overtaken 
'°- ^he brightest of flames that longest burned 

In 
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In homes under heaven. A hideous thing. 
To take his pleasure in such perilous sport, 
Nought else gaining, this only regarding 
To make his power far oyer peq)le& 
Widely renownM, over the nations. 
It likewise bedded once on a dme 
That this same man' sent to murder 
All the rulers of the Senate of Rome,* 
And all the best by birth as well 
That he could find among his folk ^ 
And his own brother besides he bade, 
Yea, and his mother, be murdered with swords, 
Elilled with blade-edge. He himself butchered 
His bride with the brand, and ever was blither, 
Gayer of mood, the more of such murder. 
Such hateful wrong, he wrought on mortals. 
Nought did he heed whether hereafter 
The mighty Master would mete out vengeance. 
Wreak on the wicked their wrongful deeds, 
But m his soul was glad of his guile and sins. 
Bloodthirsty ever. But notwithstanding. 
He governed all of this glorious world. 
Where air and sea encircle the land 
And the deep sea enringeth this reahn of mortals^ 
The seats of men, south, east and west. 
Right to the northmost nesses of earth. 
AJl bowed to Nero, for need or pleasure ; 
None was there of men but must obey him. 
When his pride was highest 'twas a pretty jest 
How the kings of the earth he killed and harried ! 

Dost 
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Dost thou gainsay that God Almighty 

Could most readily wrest his power 

From the boastful scourge^ and strip him bare 

Of all dominion through the might eternal. 

Or utterly curb the course of his sins ? 

Oh, that He would only, as He easily might, 

All such felony fain forbid him 1 

Oh, 'twas no light yoke which that lord planted, 

A grievous annoy, on the necks of his thanes. 

Of all his lieges that in his lifetime 

O'er this brittle world were fated to bide ! 

He with the gore of guildess men 

Fouled his sword-blade^ full many 's the time. 

Thus we see clearly, as we have oft said, 

That dominion can do no good 

If he that bath gained it have no good will. 



BoETR. iL metr. 7. Cf. p. 47. 

If any living man longeth for glory. 

And fame without gain would fam have for his own, 

Then with my words would I beseech him 

On all sides about him far out to spy. 

Clearly to look, south, east, and west, 

And consider how broad with the clouds all about 

Is the vault of the sky. So may the wise man 

Easily deem this earth of ours 

By the side of that other wondrously small, 

Though to the widess wide it seemeth, 
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To straying men strong m its place. 

Yet may the sage deep in his spirit 

Feel great shame for the lust of ^ory^ 

When the thirst for fiune fiercely presseth, 

Although he may not make it to spread, 

In no wise whatever, over these narrow 

Quarters of earth. How idle is ^ory 1 

Why ever, O proud ones, take ye pleasure 

To bow your own necks beneath the yoke 

Heavy and grievous, glad that ye may ? 

Why do ye labour so long m vain, 

Aim to possess fiune m the world. 

Over the nations, more than ye need ? 

Though it befell that southward and ncnrth 

The uttermost denizens, dwellers of earth. 

In many a tongue mtoned your praises ; 

Though you were known for noblest birth. 

Worshipped for wealth, waxing m splendour. 

Dear for your valour ; Death heedeth these not 

When heaven's Governor giveth him leaver 

But the wealthy man, and the wanting in goods, 

Death maketh equal, in all things alike. 

Where now are the wise one's, Weland's bones, 

The worker in gold, once greatest m ^ory ? 

I ask where the bones of Weland are buried; 

For never any that on earth liveth 

May lose any virtue lent him by Christ ; 

Nor may one poor wretch be robbed with more ease 

Of his soul's virtue, than may the sun 

Be swung from his path, or the swifi heavens 

o Moved 
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Mofed from their courses by the mig^t of a man. 
Who DOW is aware of wise Wehnd's bones, 
In what barrow lying they litter the ground ? 
Where is the senator so roi^ity of Rome, 
The bold champion of whom we chaont, 
Head of their army, he that the name 
Amid the burghers of Bmtus bore ? 
Where is the wise one that wished for fame, 
The people's shepherd, steadfast of purpose. 
That was a sage in each thing several. 
Keen and the cunning, Cato was hight ? 
Many long days ago these men departed; 
No man knoweth now where they be. 
Whatisleft of them but their fame alone ? 
Too slight b the glory of such teachers. 
For they were worthy, were those heroes. 
Of more m the world. But worse it is now. 
When over the earth, in every quarter. 
They and those like them are little spoken of, 
And some not a few are clean forgotten. 
And their fame cannot keep them longer 
Known to all men, noble heroes. 
Though ye now deem, desire strongly. 
That long m the land your life may last. 
How ever the better can ye be or seem i 
For Death no man leaveth, though long it seem. 
His life-days told, if the Lord it alloweth. 
But what profit doth a mortal possess 
In this world's glory, if he be gripped 
By death everlasting after this life ? 

There 
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XI 

BoBTB. il metr. 8. C£ p. 50. 

There is one Creator, we cannot doubt. 

And He controlleth eveiy creature 

Of heaven and of earth, and of the high seas, 

And all the things that therein dwell. 

Of those unseen, and likewise of such 

As with our eyes we are able to see. 

Of all creation ; Almighty is He. 

Him humUy court all things created 

That of their service have any knowledge, 

And none the less of those that know not 

That they minister unto the Master* 

In us He created ways and customs. 

And for all His creatures peace unaltered. 

Never ceasing in its nature. 

When that He wished whatever pleased Him, 

As long as He liked should live and last. 

So it shall be, and for ever abide ; 

For never they may, the moving creatures, 

Cease from their motion, sink into rest. 

Swerve fit>m the way that the Warden of heaven 

Hath appointed for all in order unchanging. 

The Bong of all things hath His creation 

Bound with His bridle; both hath He done. 

Governed each one and guided them too, 

So that they may not against the Master's will 

Ever cease moving, nor ever again 

Go any more than the Guarder of glory 

02 Will 
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Will grant unto them His reins of goidance. 

He hath with His faridk bound earth and heayen, 

And the whole circle of deep sea-waters. 

Thus hath He embed, the King of hearen, 

With His control, all oi His creatures, 

So that the one striveth with other, 

And loth to hb fellow £ist doth deate, 

Firm upholdeth, &8t endaspeth, 

Lest they dash asunder* For ever their duty 

Again to circle on the self-same journey 

That at the first the Fidier appointed, 

And ever renewed again to revive. 

So is it fashioned, the framework ancient, 

That waning in hate the hostile creatures 

Fast and for ever firm peace maintain. 

Thus fire and water, firm land and ocean. 

And things many more^ in just the same manner 

Over the wide world are warring together; 

Yet can they keep their course of service, 

Fellowship holding firm and abiding. 

Nor is it merely matter of wonder 

That things M of hate fare together. 

Remaining fellows ; more fit for marvel 

That none of them ever can live without other. 

But every thing made his opposite meeteth 

Under the heavens, that humUeth his pride 

Ere that it grow too great to be borne. 

He hith, the Almighty, to every creature 

Appointed its course that it must keep ; 

Growth for plants, green for leaves 

That 
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That in autumn later languish and falL 

Winter bringeth very cold weather; 

Swift are its winds ; summer then cometh^ 

The warm weather; Lo ! the wan night 

Is lit by the moon, till the morn is brought 

To men by the sun o'er this spacious world. 

He hath, the same God, to sea and land 

Their boundaries fixed ; the flood dareth not 

Over earth's borders her sway to broaden 

For the tribe of fishes, without the Lord's favour ; 

Nor may she ever the threshold of earth 

Lightly o'ertread ; nor may the tides either 

Bear the water over earth's borders. 

These are the commands that the glorious King, 

The Bright Life-Giver, doth let while He will 

Keep withm bounds His noble creatures ; 

But when the Eternal and the Almighty 

Looseth the reins that rule all creatures. 

Even the bridle wherewith He bound 

All that He fashioned at the first creation 

(By th^ bridle we speak of we seek to betoken 

The case where things are all conflictmg) : 

If the Lord letteth the bridle loosen. 

Forthwith they all leave love and peace. 

The friendly union of their fellowship. 

All things whatever their own will follow, 

All world-creatures shall war together. 

Till this our earth utterly perish. 

And so also other things, in the same fashion. 

By their own nature become as nought. 

But 
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But the same God that goveraeth all things, 
Bringeth together, many folk faindeth, 
And firmly oniteth m firiendship's bonds ; 
He linketh in wedlock the love that is pure 
In peacefid mateship. So too the Mighty One 
Fdlov to fellow firmly joineth, 
So that their friendship forth and for ever 
They hold, and their &ith &st ondonbting, 
Their peace unvarying. O God of victory, 
Most happy indeed were mankind's lot. 
If but their hearts could hold their course 
Steadily steered by Thy strong might. 
And evenly ordered as the others are also, 
The world's creatures ! Yea, it were truly 
Right merry for men, might it so be ! 



XII 

BoErm ill metr. i. Cf. p. 54. 

Whoso fertile land fain would till. 
Let him promptly pluck from the field 
Fern and thorn, and furze-bush also, 
The weeds, in all places eager to injure 
The wheat dean-sprinkled, lest it sproudess 
Should lie on the land. To all folk likewise 
This next example no less suiteth : 
The comb of the honey cannot but seem 
To each son of men sweeter by half. 
If he have tasted before the honey 
Aught that is bitter. Even thus also 

To 
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To every mortal more welcome by &r 
Is gsade weather, when just before 
Storms have assailed him, and the stiff wind 
Out of the north-east. No man would reckon 
Daylight a blessing. if the dark night 
Had not for mortals mustered terrors. 
So of earth-dwellers to each it seeraeth 
That blessedness true is ever the better, 
More winsome by &r, the more he of woe, 
Of cruel hardships, here endureth. 
So thou the sooner ma/st m thy soul 
The truest of blessmgs trace more clearly, 
And to their source soonest arrive. 
If first and foremost forth from thy breast, 
Root and branch, thou upwrenchest 
Happiness false, e'en as the farmer 
From his field plucketh ill weeds a plenty. 
Then, I warrant thee, thou wilt deariy 
Forthwith recognize real blessings. 
And thou wilt never have heed for aught else, 
When all plainly thou dost perceive them. 

xni 

BoBTH. ill. metr. a. Ct p. 60. 

In song will I again send forth the tidings, 
How the Almighty, all thmgs' Ruler, 
With bridle urgeth, bendeth at will 
His creatures with might and due measure, 
Marvellous well raaketh them hold. 

The 
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The Widder of hcayen hath wdded together, 
Wrapt all his cr e a t n rea roond and about, 
Fixed with fetters, so that they £ul ever 
To find any road to wrest themsdves free. 
And yet ereiy creature courseth along, 
Onward bending, bound for its goal, 
Seekbg the kind that the Eling of angels, 
The Father at first, firmly appointed. 
So now all things are thitherward moving. 
The spacious creation, save certain angels. 
Save man also. Many, too many 
Dwellers m the world war with their nature ! 
Though thou a she-lion should meet in the land, 
A winsome creature wondrously tame. 
Loving her master with lively affection. 
And yet every day dreading him also. 
If it befall that savour of blood 
She ever tasteth, truly none needeth 
Ever to hope that she will hold fast 
To her tameness after ; well do I trow, 
New as it is, no more she will heed it. 
But her wild wont will soon remember. 
The way of her fathers. Fierce she beginneth 
To rend her fetters, to roar and growl, 
And first she biteth, before all others. 
Her own house-master, and hastily thereafter 
Each smgle man that she may meet ; 
Naught she leaveth that owneth life. 
Nor beast nor man, mangling all she findeth. 
Thus too the wood-birds, wondrous gentle, 

Tn-' 
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Truly tame, if they coQie to the trees 
In the heart of the holt, soon they heed not 
Those that taught them, who long time before 
Trained them and tamed them. Wild m the trees 
Ever thereafter their ancient nature 
They gladly follow, though fain would their teachers 
With cunning tricks offer them tempting 
Even the food that in former days 
To tameness enticed ; the twigs so pleasant 
Seem to their minds, the meat they heed not, 
So winsome for them when woodland soundeth, 
When they can hear the pipmg chcur 
Of other song-birds ; then do they send 
Their own notes forth. All together 
The sweet song raise ; the wood is ringmg. 
So too with each tree whose nature 'tis 
That in the grove it groweth highest, 
Though that thou bend a bough to the ground, 
It upward leapeth when thou leavest 
The wood to its will ; it wendeth to its kind. 
So too the sun when that it sinketh, 
Noon long pa$t ; the shining lamp 
Hasteneth sinking, on his unseen journey 
Ventureth by night; then in the north-east 
To men appeareth, to eaith-dwellers bringeth 
Clear-bright morning, and o'er men mountetb. 
Upward ever, until he cometh 
To the topmost station where he highest standeth. 
Thus every creature with all its might. 
Through this wide world, wendeth and hasteneth 

With 
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With all endearoar, eager to come 
Once more to its kind as soon as it can. 
On earth there now liveth no smgle creature 
That craveth not one day to come 
Back to its home whence it once hied. 
Here no care racketh, here rest is eternal ; 
Tis God Almighty, as all men know. 
Oyer the earth now there liveth no creature 
That spinneth not round and on itself tumeth, 
E'en as a wheel ; for it so whirleth 
That at last it standeth in its ancient station ; 
And ever as soon as it hath spun round, 
When all its round is run to the end, 
Then duly again it shall do what it did. 
And be yet again what it was of yore. 



XIV 
BoBTH. ill. metr. 3. Cf. p. 65. 

What ayaileth the greedy one in earth's goods wealthy, 
What boot for his mind, though much he owneth 
Of gold and of gems, and every thing good. 
And countless possessions ; and though his ploughs till 
Each day for him a thousand acres ? 
What though this mid-earth, and this race of men. 
Under the sun, south, west, and east. 
In his dominion are all dependent. 
When none of his trappings can he take away hence 
Out of this world, no, not one more 
Of his hoarded treasures than he brought hither? 

Though 
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XV 

BosTH. ill metr. 4. Cf. p. 69. 

Though the unrighteous evil monarch, 

Nero the king, decked him anew 

In direst raiment m wondrous ^shion, 

With gold adorned, and goodly jewels, 

Yet through the world by all men of wisdom 

In the days of his life he was loathed and scorned. 

Filled with all sm. This foe of men 

To all his darlings dealt high &YOurs $ 

Yet I cannot conceive how they could hold 

Themselves aught the better. Though for a season 

He chose them without virtue, this most witless king, 

Yet no wise man worshipped them the more. 

Though the man of folly make himself lung, 

How can he reckon, the man of right reason, 

That he is aught better, or even so seemeth i 



XVI 

BoBTH. iU. metr. 5. Cf. p. 73. 

He that seeketh power must first strive 
That he may of himself in his mind within 
Lordship compass, lest he may be ever 
To his sinful ways utterly subject. 
From out of his spirit let him speedily pluck 
The manifold cares that carry no profit ; 
Let him cease a while his moumfid sighing 

For 
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For his evil fortune ; thongh all be his, 

This world of ours, where'er begbftiled 

By ocean-watersy to him only given, 

As £ur away as in the west 

Outermost lieth an isle in ocean, 

Where never is night known in summer, 

Nor is the day m winter divided. 

Into times parted. Tile (Thule) men call it— 

Though that a man be sole master 

Of all this island, and from thence onward 

E'en to the Indies out in the east — 

Yea, though all this be his own to govern. 

How is his might any the more, 

If of himself coptrol he hath not. 

Nor of his thoughts, nor thoroughly strive 

Well to beware in word and in deed 

Of all the sins of which we were speaking ? 

XVII 
BoBTB. iii. metr. 6. CL p. 75. 

All earth-dwellers one ori^ had, 

All men of the land, one like be^nmg ; 

From one pair only all proceeded, 

From a man and woman, within the world ; 

And to this day even all men alike. 

The base and the high ones, are bom in the world. 

Nor is that a marvel, for all men know 

That there is one God of all world-creatures, 

Lord of mankind, Father and Maker. 

He 
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He the sun lendeth, light 6tit of heayen, 

To moon and stats ; on earth He made men, 

And brought to the body in the beginning 

The soul in union $ ^der the sky 

Folk He created all fully equal. 

Why arc ye therefore yourselves o*er others 

Placing ever, proud without reason, 

When none ye arc able to meet not noble ? 

Why arc ye boasting now of your birth ? 

In the mind only of every man lieth 

The r^ noUlity whereof I reason, 

Not in the flesh of the folk of earth. 

But every mortal that is utterly, 

Mercly st^bject to his sinful ways, 

Soonest leaveth life's Creator ; 

Nor doth he heed his own high naturej 

No, nor the Father that first him &shioned. 

For this the Almighty removeth his honour. 

So that henceforth here m the world 

He goeth dishonoured^ nor cometh to glory. 



XVIII 
BoRB. iii. metr. 7. CC p. 77. 

Alas ! that wrongful unrighteous desire. 
Frenzied lewdness leadeth to this, 
Thatof allm^kind it roazeth the mind. 
Of each and all men, wellnigh utterly. 
Lo ! the wild bee is wise of nature, 
Yet mu^ perbh all in a moment. 

If 
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If m her anger aught she stmg^ 

So too a man's soul soon shall die. 

If that the body becometh baser 

By carnal desirei unless there come first 

Regret to his heart ere he hence wendeth. 



XIX 
BoBTH. vL metr. 8. Cf. p. 8a 

Oh ! sore is the folly, consider it who will, 
And fiill of peril for every person, 
That wretched mortals utterly mazeth, 
And &r from the right road rapidly leadeth ! 
Have ye the will to seek in the woodland 
Bright red gold among green trees ? 
Well do I know that no wise man 
Will seek it there, since there it is not. 
Nor look in vineyards for lustrous gems* 
Why do ye not hang nets on the hill-tops 
When ye would fain fishes capture, 
Salmon and herrings ? It seemeth likely 
That dwellers on earth, all of them, know. 
Men of sense, that such live not there. 
Will ye go hunting, with hounds follow. 
In the salt sea, when ye would seek 
Harts and hmds ? Hast thou not knowledge 
That such as these thou must seek m forests 
More oft by far than out in ocean ? 
Marvellous it is that all men know 
That by the sea-shore search must be made. 

And 
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And by riyer-beaches, for brightest jewels, 

White and crimson, and of every colour. 

Yea, they know also where it is needfiil 

Fishes to seek, and many such things. 

The wealth of the world. Well they do so. 

Men all yearning, year's end to year's end. 

But of all things this is most wretched, 

That fools have become so utterly blind, 

In midst of error, that in mind they cannot 

Readily tell where blessings eternal. 

Happiness true, are hidden away, 

For they will not follow in their footsteps 

Nor seek the blessmgs ; reft of sense. 

In this frail life they think to find it. 

True Happmess, God Himself. 

I know no means whereby I may 

Within my breast blame as severely 

Such men's folly, as &in I would do ; 

Nor can I tell thee with fiill clearness ; 

For they are feebler and more foolish. 

More severed from blessing, than I can set forth. 

Wealth and possessions, these they wish for, 

And men's worship they are eager to win. 

When they have compassed what their mind craveth, 

Then do they witless ween in their folly 

That True Happiness they have at last. 



O my 
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XX 

BoBTB. tiU metr. 9. Gf. p. 87. 

O my Master, Thoa art Almighty, 

Great and noUe, in glory fiunous ; 

And Thoa art wcmderful to all with wisdom ! 

O Thou God Eternal of all creation, 

Thou hast wondrously well created 

Unseen creatures, and also those 

That are seen of men ! Softly Thou rulest 

The bright creation with Thy craft 

And power of wisdom. Thou to this mrorld 

From first beginning forth to the ending 

Hast dealt out seasons, as it most suited, 

In regular order, such that they ever 

Are faring out, ot else returning. 

Thou Thy creatures that cannot move 

Unto Thy will wisely compellest, 

ThjTself abiding still and stirless. 

And unchanging for ever and ever. 

None is mightier, none more &mous. 

Nor midst all creatures is Thy match to be found. 

And as yet never hast Thou fdt need 

Of all the works which Thou hast wrought. 

But by Thy will all Thou hast worked. 

And with the power that Thou possessest 

Thou hast made the world and every wight ; 

Yet no need hadst Thou, none whatever. 

Of all this grandeur. 'Tis great, the nature 

Of Thy goodness, regard it who will ; 

For 
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For they are one only in every wise, 

Thou and Thy goodness. This is Thine own. 

For not from without to Thee hath it come. 

But thb I guess surely, that Thy goodness is 

Goodness almighty, Thyself, O God; 

It is unlike ours in nature ; 

From outside cometh all we contain 

Of good in the world, from Qod Himself. 

Thou hast no anger to aught conceived. 

For to Thee nothing knoweth likeness ; 

No, nor even is anght more crafty; 

For Thou aU goodness hj Thy .contriving, 

Alone in Thy counsel carried it out, 

Ere Thee there was not any creature 

Either to do or to leave undone ; 

But without pattern. Prince of mai^l^nd, 

God Almighty, all Thou wroughtest. 

All very good. Thou art Thyself 

The Highest Good. Ah ! Thou, holy Father, 

After Thy will the world createdst, 

This earth with Thy might madest to be, 

O Chief of hosts, as Thou didst choose, 

And with Thy will wieldest all things. 

So Thou,: true God, Thyself grantest 

All good that is ; for long ago 

Thou all Thy creatures first createdst 

Strongly alike ; yet some there were 

Not like in nature. One name Thou gavest. 

One name only, to all together. 

World under sky. O God of splendour ! 

p This 
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Bj TI17 command, O kindly Fadier, 
Sotliat none of diem o*cr anodier^ boands 
Danedi tre^nsSi for drad of die Loid, 
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The King's champiooSy diill widi heat. 
Wet with dryness ; yet are they waning. 
Water and earth all increase biing, 
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Oh, 'tis wonderful. Chief of war4iosts. 
That with Thy bare thought Thou bringest to pass 

That 
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That to eveiy creature with clear distinction 

Thou hast fixed its marches, yet hast not mixed them! 

Lo 1 for the water wet and cold 

The land as a floor firm hast Thou laid ; 

For never quiet, to every quarter 

Far would it flow, feeble and yielding ; 

rPwould never be able, for a tnith do I know, 

To stand by itself, but the earth it supporteth. 

And some of it also sucketh adown, 

So that thereafter it may £€fr the soakmg 

Be washed with showers. Wherefore leaf and grass 

Broad over Britain are bloonung and growmg, 

A boon to mortals. The cold earth bringeth 

Countless fruits of marvellous kinds. 

For with the water wet it becometh. 

But if this were not so, then would it certainly 

Dry up to dust, atad then be driven 

By the wind afar, as oft it befalleth 

That over the land ashes are Uown. 

On earth nothing wiere able to live^ 

Nor would it any more enjoy the water, 

Nor dwell m it ever by any device. 

For mere coldness, if Thou, King of angels. 

Somewhat with fire the land and sea-stream 

Had not mingled, and meetly measured 

Cold with heat by Thy cunning power. 

So that fire cannot lurid consume 

Earth and sea, though it be seated 

Firmly in either, the Father's old work. 

None the less marvel to me it seemeth 

P2 That 
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That earth and ocean are all nnaUe, 

Though both cold creatures, by any contrivance 

Fully to quench the fire within them, 

Therem planted by the Lord's power. 

Now this is a property possessed by waters. 

To live upon earth and in the clouds also, 

And even on high above the heavens. 

Then the rightful region of fire. 

Its native home^ is high o'er all creatures 

That we may behold o'er this wide world ; 

Though it is mingled with every member 

Of world-creatures, it cannot avail 

To deal to one of them deadly damage. 

Save by the leave of our Life-Giver, 

Even die Eternal Ahnighty God. 

Moret heavy is earth than odier creatures, 

More stoudy welded ; for during a space 

Beneath creation it nethermost lay. 

Save only the firmament that this broad fabric 

Out^de and around each day circleth. 

Yet never toucheth the earth anear. 

Nor may it in one place more than another 

Nearer reach ; round it speedeth 

Above and beneath, yet equally near. 

Every creature whereof we recount 

Hadi for itself its separate home ; 

Yet is it likewise linked with others. 

Nor may one live lonely ever. 

Though dimly seen be their dwelling together. 

Thus earth m fire and water is found ; 

The 
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The poor of wit have piuns to see ity 

But to the wise weU it is known. 

So too b fire fixed 6st in water, 

And in the stones Still it lurketh ; 

*Tis hard to see, *tb there, however. 

The Father of angels hath boond the fire 

So ^ist and firmly that it cannot fly 

Again to the region where the rest of the fire 

High o'er this world in its home dwelleth* 

Soon it forsaketh this frail creation, 

Overcome by cold, if it seeketh its country ; 

Yet e/iery creature craveth to go 

Where its kin it findeth most crowded together. 

Thou hast establish'd throtigh Thy strong might, 

Kmg of war-hosts, in wondrous wise 

The earth so firmly that she indineth 

Nought to one side, nor may she sink 

This way nor that way more than she was wcmt, 

By nought upheld of earthly nature. 

It is equally easy inward or downward 

For this earth of men to more at will ; 

Thb is most like to an egg, where lietb 

The yolk m the middle, yet the shell moveth 

Around outude ; so standeth the world 

Still m its station ; with the streams rpund it. 

The stirring floods, the air and stars. 

While the gleaming shell round all glideth 

Every day, and long hath done so. 

O God of the nations ! of threefold nature 

A soul Thou hast given us, that Thou since 

Movest 
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M<nrest and gnidest through Thy strong nu^t. 

So that no less dieieof liveth 

In a singk finger, even the smalkat, 

Than in the iRdiole body. But a littk ago 

I deariy sang that the soul was 

In every thane a threefold creature. 

For all sages this do say, 

That three natures are seen in every soul ; 

Passion first Cometh, second desire ; 

The third is by nature noUer than the others. 

Reason we call it; it causeth no shame. 

For the beasts have it not, but to man it belongeth. 

Countless creatures contain the two others ; 

Nearly every beast boasteth desire. 

And likewise passion each possesseth ; 

Wherefore mankind, over the world. 

Has other creatures all surpassed ; 

For what men have the others have not, 

E'en that single virtue oi which we have sung. 

This mighty reason in every man 

Shall ever subdue desire to itself, 

And likewise passion hold in its power. 

She with thought the mind of a thane. 

And with reflection shall rule in all things. 

She hath most might in man's spirit. 

And is most perfisct of all his powers. 

Lo ! Thou the Soul, Sender of triumph. 

High Kug of nations, thus didst create. 

So that it tumeth and tumeth about. 

Round itself movmg, e'en as all moveth. 

The 
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The swift finnament fleetly whiilbg, 

Every day, by the Lord's great doing, 

This earth encircling. So doth man's sod ; 

Like to a wheel she whirleth round herself, 

Ofttimes thinking of that which is earthly, 

The Lord's creatures daily and nightly ; 

Sometimes in thought she seeketh herself, 

At others giveth heed to God Eternal, 

Her own Creator. In course she goeth 

Most like to a wheel, on herself whirling. 

When deeply she museth on Him who made her. 

Then up she is raised over herself; 

But in her own self she ever abideth, 

When in her fancy she foUoweth herself. 

Lastly she Meth beneath herself far 

When she admireth these ftail things earthly. 

And loveth them all more than law etemaL 

O God of ages. Thou gavest a home 

In heaven to souls ; Thou sendest them ftedy 

Glorious gifts, God Afanighty, 

In measure fitting the merits of each ! 

These all are beammg bright in the heavens 

In the clear night, but nevertheless 

Not equal in light; lo I we see often, 

When serene is the night, the stars in heaven, 

Not all beammg with equal brightness. 

O God Everlastmg ! Thou didst also unite 

A thing of heaven to the earthly here^ 

Soul to body ; ever since they abide, 

Both the eternal and earthly together. 

The 
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The aool m the flesh. See, ever to Thee 

Thej yearn to go hence, for from Thee hitfaer 

Thej had their source, and shall seek Thee 

Botthebody of man most ever dbide 

Here on the earth, for coming from her 

He grew in the world. Together they were 

No longer nor less than to diem was allowed 

By the Almighty, who ages afoi e tim e 

Made diem comrades ; the tme King is He. 

He fiishion'd the land, and filled it thereafter 

With manifbid races, as men have tdd me^ 

And sorts of beasts, mankind's Sanonr. 

Then did He sow many a seed 

Of trees and plants in the tracts of earth. 

Gnmt to our minds, God Eternal, 

That they may to Thee, Master of all thmgs, 

Through these miseries mount to heaten, 

And from these cares, kindly Father, 

Ruler of nations, may rise to Thee ; 

That then with eyes open we may be able 

With the eyes of the mind, throu^ Thy aid mighty , 

The fount to gaze on of all goodness, 

Thyself to view, victorious God. 

Grant strong sight to the gaze of our minds, 

That we may on Thyself be able thereafter ' 

To fix them firmly. Father of angels. 

Scatter the mist that now for a season 

Before the eyes of our understanding 

Thickly hath hung, heavy and daricsome. 

Send, we pray Thee, to our spirits* eyes 

Thine 
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Thine own light, Ruler of life; 

For Thou art the brightness, benign Father, 

Ofthe true Light; likewise Thou art Thyself 

The firm rest, Father Almighty, 

Of all the true ones. Tenderly Thou sufPrest 

That they may behold Thee, Yea, Thyself eren. 

Thou art of all things, O nations' Ruler, 

Beginning and end. O angels' Father, 

Of all things Thou bearest the burden lightly. 

Never wearied. Thyself art the Way, 

Aye, and the Guide, of all things living. 

And the goodly Bourne to which the Way bendeth. 

To Thee all mortals are moving ever, 

All men firom below, in the bright creation. 



XXI 
BoETB. iii. metr. xo. Cf. p. xoo. 

O sons of mankind, o'er earth moving. 
Let each that hath freedom find out the way 
To the eternal goodness whereof our speech is. 
And to the blessmgs that are our song's burden. 
The man that is straitly bound by the sway 
Of the worthless love of this world glorious. 
Let him right soon seek for himself 
Fullness of freedom, that forthwith he may come 
Into the blessings of the Bidder of spirits ; 
For this is the rest fitmi all our wrestling. 
The hopeful haven for the high vessels 
Of the minds of us men, mild harbour bright. 

This 
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This is the only hkhe we ever shaD htve 

After the tossing of troubloiis billows, 

After each tempest, truly peacefoL 

This is the sanctuary, the sole comfort 

Of all weary mortals, when they are over, 

Our worldly troubles ; 'tb the winsome bourne 

That shall be ours to own after these hardships. 

But well do I trow, no treasure golden, 

No jewel of silver, no gem of cunnmg. 

No wealth of this world will ever illumine 

The eyes of the mind ; nor do they amend 

Their keenness of sight so that they spy 

Bliss unfeigned; but they far more 

The eyes of the mind of every man 

Blind in his breast than make them brighter. 

So each of the things that now on earth 

In this their life is loved by mankind, 

Frail and earthly, fleeteth away. 

But they be wondrous, the Beauty and Brightness 

That give brightness and beauty to each. 

And possess ever after power over all. 

It is not the will nor the wish of the Ruler 

That our souls should perish, but He preferreth 

With light to fill them, life's Controller. 

If any wight therefore with his eyes undimmed, 

The glance of his spirit, may ever gaze on 

The clear brightness of the heavenly beam, 

Then ixdll he say that the sun's shining 

Is merely darkness to the mind of each man, 

If it be measured with the mighty light 

Of 
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Of God Almighty; for eveiy spirit 

Tis ceaseless, eternal, for the souls of the Uest. 



XXII 
BoBTH. iii. metr. ii. Cf. p. 107. 

He that desireth the Right in due measure. 
In its inner nature anxious to track, 
And know it fully so that none be able 
To drive it out, nor anything earthly 
Have power to hmder : first him behoveth 
In his own soul to seek what he eariier 
During a season sought from without. 
Then let him bring it forth from his bosom, 
And leave behind, as long as he may. 
Every soirow that serveth for nought ; 
And let him muster with might and with main 
Each thought within him to that end only. 
Let him say to his mind, that it may find 
Within itself only all that it now 
Oftenest seeketh ever outside. 
Every goodness. Then he getteth to know 
Things evil and idle, all that he had, 
Hid m his bosom so long before, 
Even as clearly as he can the sun 
Behold with the eyes of this present body ; 
And he moreover his mind perceiveth 
Lighter and brighter than is the beaming 
Of the sun in sununer, when the sk/s jewel. 
Sheer orb of heaven, shineth brightest 

So 
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So neither the tins nor sloth of the body, 

Nor its feul TioeSy are fiiDy able 

To wrest fipom the nund its ri^iteoiis nature 

In any mortal. Thoii^ that a man 

By the sins of his body, and by its sloth also. 

And by Yice be assailed for many a season, 

And though that his mind be grievously maired 

With the foul curse of cardess folly. 

And a fog of error floatbefore 

The dreary spirit of the sons of men,- 

So that it cannot shine at all so clearly 

As it would do if it were able, 

Yet there remaineth ever retain^ 

Some seed of the truth in the soul of nukSoj 

So long as united it liveth with body* 

This com of seed is ever quickened 

By means of inquiry, and afterwards also 

With good teaching, if it is to grow. 

How may any man make out an answer 

To anything asked, by aid of reason, 

Though others ask him after it righteously, 

Closely inquiring, if he containeth 

In his own mind neither much nor litde 

Of righteousness in him nor aught of reason i 

Yet no man liveth that is so lacking, 

So utterly refl and void of reason. 

That he is unable the answer to find 

Locked in his breast if others beg him. 

For this is sooth, the saw that our Plato, 

The ancient sage, once said unto us : 

•Each 
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* Each man/ he said, ^ that is unmindfiil, 

Of righteousness careless, him I counsel 

Again to torn him towards his thoughts, 

His mind's hncj ; then will he not fidl 

In his own bosom, buried deeply, 

To find in his spirit righteousness sealed. 

Amid the turmoil which ever troubleth 

His mind daily most and sorest. 

And the heavy sloth that hampereth his body. 

And the heavy cares that quell a man 

In mind and in spirit at every season.' 



XXIII 
Bosni. iH. metr. la. Cf. p. Z15. 

Oh ! truly blessed a man would be 

Here in all things, had he the power to see 

The bright and spodess heavenly stream. 

That grand fountain of every good ; 

And if from himself he might hurl away 

The swart mist, his spirit's darkness. 

Yet now it behoveth, God, us helping. 

With tales of &ncy, fables ancient. 

To amend thy mind, that thou more surely 

May by straight course come to heaven. 

To that spot eternal where our souls have rest. 



I have 
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XXIV 
Bom. It. metr. i. GC p. zta 

I have feather-wmg9 fleecer than a hird% 

With which I may fly fiur from the eardi 

Over the hi^ roof of the heaven above as ; 

But oh 1 that I might thy mind fumiah, 

Thy inmost wit, with these my wings. 

Until thoa mightest oh this world of mortals. 

On all that there liveth, look down easily I 

Then thou mightest moont on pinions 

Straight o'er heaven, soanng upwards 

Wmd through the doods, and then witness 

All from above. Th6a eouldst also fly 

Over the fire that long hath fared. 

Many a year, mid air and heaven. 

E'en as the Father at first appomted. 

Then eouldst thou after the course follow 

That the sun taketh 'twieen the lights of heaven. 

And onward speeding reach the sphere 

Far up aloft ; then m order 

That star all cold, alone in station. 

Which b the highest of heavenly bodies, 

By sea-dwellers beneath the sky 

Saturn yclept ; cold is that star. 

Wholly ice-bound, and highest wand'reth 

Over all others up m heaven. 

Yea, even then, when thou hast passed 

High o'er Saturn, thou mayst still journey. 

And then wilt soon be above the sphere 

That 
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That swiftly taroeth ; and if straight thoa gocst, ' 

Leaving behmd thee the highest heaven, 

Then may'st thou at last m the true Light 

Have thy portion, whence the sole Prince 

Above the firmament far sway holdeth, 

And also beneath, o*er every creature, 

Guidmg the world. A wise Kmg He ; 

rris He that controlleth through all countries 

All other kmgs over the world. 

He with His bridle hath firmly bound 

The whole compass of heaven and earth ; 

With His guiding rems well He govemeth 

And ever steereth with mighty strength 

The hastening car of earth and heaven. 

He is the only Judge, in justice steadfast, 

God unchanging, fair and glorious. 

If thou shouldst reach by the right way 

Up to that region, that right noble place, 

Though for a time thou hast it forgotten, 

Yet if again ever thou thither arrive, 

Theiu wilt thou call out and quickly say : 

*' This, this only is mine own true home, 

My land and country ; hence am I come, 

Here was created, by the Craftsman's might. 

Hence wiU I never hie me away. 

But pleasantly here it is my purpose, 

The Father williqg, firmly to stand.' 

If to thee after it shall ever befall 

That thou wilt, or ma3r'st to this mirky world 

Come once more, thou wilt quickly see 

That 
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That aU the unri^teoas rnkrv of earth, 
And aU the mighty, those men so hang^tj 
That most oppress this weaiy people^ 
Are ever themselTes utterly wretched, 
Id aU things feeUe, fiuling in might, 
ETen these proud ones that this poor folk 
Now for a season so sorely dreadeth« 



XXV 

Bom. It. metr. a. Cf. p. laS. 

Hear now a tale told of the proud onesj 

The kings unrighteous that rule o'er the earth. 

That shine among us with wondrous sheea 

In many various beautiful ve s t u res, 

On high seats raised e'en to the roof. 

Decked with gold, adorned with jewels. 

On all side henmied with a countless host 

Of thanes and fighters. These too are furnished 

With battle harness of wondrous brightness, 

With gleaming brands stoutly belted, 

And with high state they serve the other, 

Obedient all ; and then, forth bursdng 

To every quarter, crush with force 

All other nations that neighbouring dwell ; 

And their lord heedeth, who the host ruleth. 

Friend nor foeman, }ife nor fortune. 

But ruthless ever rusheth on all men ; 

Unto a mad hound most hath he likeness. 

Too high uplifted within his heart. 



Fr 
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For the dominion that each of his darlings. 

His fiiends so trusty, aideth to found. 

If a man, howerer, might pluck from the tyrant 

Each several garment of the royal garb, 

And £rom him sever the various servants, 

And likewise the power that once he possessed, 

Then might'st thou see that he is most like 

To one of the men that now most busily 

Press about him in painful service; 

He might well be worse, but I ween no better. 

If such an one ever, all unwitting, 

Happened to lose by lack of fortune 

State and raiment and ready service. 

And the power also which we have pictured : 

If any of such things he seeth no longer, 

I know he will fancy that he hath fallen 

Deep in a dungeon, or himself he deemeth 

In shackles festened. This I may show. 

That from over-measure m any matter. 

In food or in dress, or in wine-drinking, 

Or in sweetmeats, sorest waxeth 

The mighty frenzy of fierce desire 

That cloudeth sore the inmost ^irit 

Of every mortal. Thence come most ofien 

Evil pride of heart and profitless strife. 

When rage is burmng, within their bosoms 

Their hearts are whelmed with waves enormous 

Of seething passion, and soon thereafter 

Are gripped in turn with grievous gloom, 

Firmly caught. Anon^ere cometh 

Q Hope 
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Hope' deceitful with hateful lymg 

Crying vengeance, for anger craveth 

More and more; then maketh promise 

The heart so reckless, of all right heedless. 

I told thee before m this same book 

That somewhat of good by each single member 

Of the wide creation is ever craved. 

By the natural po\;^r that it possesseth« 

The unrighteous Kings that rule the earth 

To no good ever can give dn issued 

By reason of the sb whereof I have spoken ; 

Nor is that a marvd, for they ever are minded 

Themselves to abase, and bow to the power 

Of each of the evils named already. 

Needs then straitly they must submit 

Unto the bondage of those maisters, 

The chieftains by them already chosen. 

Yet is this worse, that a man will not 

Resist this mastery e'en for a moment. 

If he were ready to begin to wrestle 

And the war thereafter to wage for ever. 

Then were he never worthy of blame 

E'en if beaten, bested at last. 



XXVI 

BoBTB. iT. metr. 3. Cf. p. 127. 

I can from ^bles feigned of yore 
Tell thee a story touchmg nearly 



This 
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This same matter whereof we speak. 

In times long past once it betided 

That prince Aulixes had possession 

Under the Caesar of kingdoms twain. 

He was the ruler of the reahn of Thracia, 

And Retia also ruled as chieftain ;* 

And his liege lord's name, known to the nations, 

Was Agamenmon, ruler of all 

The Greekish kikigdom. It was common rumour 

That m those times the Trojan war 

Was fought under heaven. ' That hard fighter, 

The Greddsh monarch, marched to the fidd ; 

Aulixes likewise led five-score ships 

Across the sea-^stream, and there sat down 

Full ten winters. Then the time came 

When they had won the realm by war, 

And the Greekish prince had dearly purchased 

The town of Troy With his true comrades. 

Then when to Aulixes leave was given, 

The Thracian chieftain, thence to journey. 

He left behind him of his homM' barks 

Ifine and ninety ; none of them thence^ 

Of these sea-horses, save only one. 

He ferried o'er ocean, a foam-washed g^dley 

With threefold oar-bank. Then came cold weather. 

Raging storm-wmd ; the dun waves roarmg 

Dashed together, fax out driving 

Into the Wendelsea the warrior crew. 

Upon the island where Apollo's daughter 

Had been dwelling for many a day. 

Q2 This 
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This same ApoUo was of princely nee, 
SoQofJoTe. This Jove was a king 
Who to great and little lying feigned, 
To every goodman, that he was a god 
Most high and holy. Thus this hero 
The silly people pleased with error, 
Till countless folk his feigning trusted ; 
For he was rightly the realm's protector. 
Of royal birth. 'Tis known abroad 
That m those days each folk deemed 
Its sovereign head the Highest God, 
And gave him honour as King of Glory, 
If to be ruler he was rightly bom. 
Jove's father also was further a god, 
And the sea-dwellers Saturn named him. 
The sons of men. Soon folk named 
Each in turn God etemaL 
Men say there was also Apollo's daughter. 
Well descended, to witless mortals 
A goddess seeming, skilled in magic. 
In witchcraft dealing and in the delusions. 
More than all men, of many a nation. 
She was a king's daughter, Circe was called 
Among the multitude, and she ruled men 
Upon the island to which Aulixes 
Chief of Thrada had chanced to come. 
In his ship sailing. Soon was it known 
To all the troop that tarried there with her. 
The prince's coming. Then Circe herself 
Loved beyond measure that lord of seamen, 



And 
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And in the same way with all his sool 

Suc^ love for her he felt m his heart 

That to hb coDntiy no care to return 

Had power m his mind like that of the maiden; 

But he went on dwelUng with the woman thereafter, 

So long remained that none of his men, 

His servants sturdy, would stay with him longer, 

But after their hardships for home were longing, 

And purposed to leave their dear lord behind. 

Now folk began to make a fable, 

How that this woman with her witchcraft 

Changed men's bodies, and with baleful arts 

Caused them to take, the king's true servants. 

The bodies of beasts, and bound them afterwiards, 

And fastened many in fetters also. 

Some became wolves and no word could utter. 

But from time to time took to howlmg ; 

Some were wild boars, and broke into grunting 

When they their sorrow sought to lament ; 

Those that were lions let forth in anger 

A dreadful roar when they desired 

To hail each other. These hapless mortals, 

Both old and young, yea all, were turned 

To some wild beast, such as before 

During his life-days each most was like ; 

All save the kmg, the queen's beloved. 

Nought would they taste, any one of than. 

Of meat of men, but more they longed for 

What beasts supporteth, as was not seemly. 

No more was left them of men's likeness. 

Of 
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Of theearth-dwellerSy save only reason. 

Each of them kqit his own mind, 

But this with sorrow was sorely beset 

For the sad troubles that had assailed it. 

Now the foolish ones that in this witchcraft 

So loi^ believed, in lying stories, 

Notwithstanding knew that no one 

The wit of man nor >his mind can change 

With ma^c art, though this be able 

Mental bodies for many a day 

In form to worsen. Wonderful b it 

And mighty, the power that every mind 

Hath o'er the slight and sluggish body ! 

Thou may'st by such examples see most clearly 

That every cunning and crafl of the body 

Come from the mind in every man, 

Each smgle power. It is easy to see 

Thiat to every man more harm bringeth 

Wickedness of mind than weakness of body. 

Of the frail flesh. Let none of the folk 

Deem it possible that this poor flesh 

May ever the mind of any mortal 

Utterly change to its own estate. 

Nay, 'tis the faults, each mind's failings. 

And the inward purpose prompting each man. 

That bend the body to their Indding. 



Why 
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XXVII 
Bom. IT. metr. 4. C^ p. 133. 

Why should ye harass with wicked hatred 

Your s|nrits weaiy, as the waves of ocean 

Set a-^ssing the ice-cold sea, 

Urged by the Uast? Why do ye blame. 

Your hit reproach that she hath no power ? 

Why can ye not Inde the bitter coming 

Of common death by God created 

When he is drawing each day towards you ? 

Can ye not perceive that he b ever pursuing 

Each thing begotten, of earthly bearing, 

Beasts and birds? Death also is busy 

After mankind, all over this earth, 

The dreadful huntsman, holding the chase ; 

Nor will he truly the trail abandon 

Ere that he catch at last the quarry 

That he was pursuing. Oh I it is pitiful 

That borough-dwellers cannot Inde him, 

But luckless mortals like the race of birds 

Are flying onward &m to meet him, 

Or as beasts of the forest that are ever fightings 

Each one seeking to slay the other. 

But it is wicked for any wight 

That towards another in his inmost temper 

He should hatred bear» like bird or beast ; 

But most ri^t it were that every mortal 

To others should render their due reward,. 

To 
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To all earth-dwellera, wfaaterer tfaey earn 
By their life-works. He should love, that is, 
All true men most tenderly, 
And spare the wicked, as we have said* 
The man himself he must love in mind, 
And all his vices view with hatred, 
And cut them away as hest he can. 



XXVIII 
BoiTB. \w, metr. 5. Ct p. 139. 

What man that learning on earth lacketh 
Doth marvel not at the moving clouds, 
The swift heavens, the stars' wheeling, 
How never ceasing they S]»n around 
The mass of earth i Which of mankind 
No wonder showeth at these shining bodies, 
How that some of them a lesser space 
Of course revolve, and others run 
In longer ciixle ? One of these lights 
Is by world-men the Waggon Shafb called. 
This a shorter course and journey keepeth, 
A smaller circle than other stars. 
For it tumeth about the heavenly axle 
At the northern end, nigh revolving. 
On this same axle all is circling. 
The spacious heavens are swiftly speeding. 
Southward rushing, swift, untiring. 
What earthly mortal doth not marvel. 

Save 
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At all such things sordy wond'reth, 

But manrelleth not that men and beasts, 

Eveiy creature, keep up anger 

Great and useless, each against other, 

Nerer ceasing ? It Is a strange thing 

That men do not marvel how pft 'mid the clouds 

The thunder soundeth, then for a space 

Lieth silent ; and likewise how 

Waves and sea-shore are waning .ever. 

The wind and billows. Who wondereth at this, 

Or at another thing also, why ice is able 

To come from water ? When the sun ^hineth 

Hot in splendour, soon it hasteneth. 

The wondrous ice-pool, once more to it$ kind, 

Even to water. No wonder seemeth 

To any of mortals what he may see 

Day by day \ but the doited people 

What they see but seldom sooner marvel. 

Though to the minds of men of wisdom 

It seem much less matter of wonder. 

To unsteadfast men it ever seemeth 

No part of the ancient early creation. 

What they see seldom ; but still they ween, 

World-men hold that by chance it happeneth. 

Newly be^eth, if to any before 

It hath not appeared ; a pity 'tis so ! 

But if any of them ever becometh 

So lusting for knowledge that he beginneth to learn 

Wise ways many, and the Warden of Life 

From his mind deareth the mountain of folly 

That 
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That hath buried it and abode with it kmg, 
Then I knoir well that he will not mairel 
At many a thing that now to mankind 
A sign and a wonder everywhere seemeth. 



XXIX 
BoirR. IT. metr. 6. Cf. p. 143. 

If thoa desirest deeply to learn 
The lo% power of the world's Lord 
With dear understanding, consider diligently 
The stars of heaven, how they ever stand 
In lasting peace ; long have they done so, 
Even as the Prince of Glory hath prepared them 
At their first forming, so that the fiery one. 
The smi, may not approach the cold one's path. 
The moon's marches. Lo ! the mighty orbs . 
Cross not the one the course of the other 
Until it hath fleeted hr on its way. 
Nor will that star e'er seek in its journey 
The west of the heavens, to which wise men give 
The name of Ursa. All other stars 
After the sun sink with the heavens 
Below earth's base ; alone he bideth. 
It is no wonder ; he is wondrously near 
The higher axle-end of the heavenly sphere. 
Then Mghtly beameth one star beyond others 
That soareth in the east, the sun preceding ; 
Him the sons of men star of the morning 

CaU 
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Call under heaTen ; he heFaldetfa day 
To men in the borou^s ; then he bringeth 
The glorious sun, the same day for alL 
Fair and shining is the forerunner. 
East up-leaping the sun he leadech ; 
And again after the sun to his setting glideth, 
West under world. When night cometh, 
His name the nations change for another, 
And then they style him Star of evemng. 
More swift than the sun, once they have set, 
He speedeth past him, that star all noUe^ 
Until over again in the east he riseth, 
To men q>pearing, the sun preceding. 
Those noble orbs night from day 
By the Lord's power have fairly parted. 
Sun and moon, in high peace moving 
As from the first the Father appointed. 
Thou needest not fear that these fair ones 
Will ever be sated with this their service 
Ere doomsday come. Therein He dealeth. 
Mankind's Maker, as Him meet seemeth ; 
For he suffereth them not, the Sovran God, 
To be at the same time on one side of heaven, 
Lest they ruin the rest of creation. 
But God Eternal all things guideth, 
The broad creation, in bonds of peace. 
Dryness sometimes driveth out wet ; 
Whiles they mingle, by the Master^s craft, 
Cold and heat. To highest heaven 
The flame all bright sometimes flieth 

Light 
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\mL, tehodit] 

The cold odiiclaKljr iridoDiKiidfkfl^k 
HddadiiiikkD itsrlfeiii^ofllieHflty, 

AndlfeiiEattiifsiiiiiBer far^aoofofi 

O^cr ]n^s inde snfiue seed and ledkL 
Hjvmt uuBidii Id Imds of mmals 

SlOR Ok IIDBOCSS^ tnBD XUIl SOd lUUufeOm 

^bAu SDD'V xOO OOfllBilla flOSlQOdE QIC SKOBOb 

LitiBeof inaie^ miien fierce is veidier. 

Pof caxiii mjuvcok everjr leedfflitiL 

Aad flHilBEdi it Mndl cvoy leaioiiy 

Aad in liae spdng-linie \bkk% are quoiittng. 

BtftifaekiBdMattr fior manktncf i children^ 

To all tliat ^fowcQi fpnAk nufturei 

Tofivitsinifaevorid; bfingeth them forth 

Win He diooaedi, Ouef of heaven, 

And them dBsoovcreth to the dweUers on earthi 

And anon leuioveth, mankind's SsTiour. 

The IC^iest Good on His high-seat 

Side King sittech, and this world spadous 

Doth His serfioe; all His subjects 

Thence He mleth with His reiDS of leading. 

No marvel b this ; He is God of multitudesi 

Kmg and Lord of all that liveth, 

Fount and First Cause of all His creatures, 

Maker and Worker of this our world, 

Law 
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Law and ^X^sdom for the livers therem* 
All His creatures upon His errands 
Hence He sendeth and hither biddeth. 
Had He not stablish'd each so steady, 
All His creatures, every one of them, 
Breaking away had burst asunder, 
In deadly hate had come to naught ; 
Yea, like foes they had Men iqnit. 
Though one love only all things created 
In heaven and earth' have in conomon, 
That such a Leader they serve t(>gether,' 
All of them fam that the Father rulethi 
No need f6r wonder, for no one thing 
Could ever hope to hold its life 
Unless all were serving their common Source, 
With all their might, their glorious lufiiister. 



XXX 

BoxTH. V. metr, 3. Cf. p. 159. 

In the East Ombrus among the Greeks 

Was m that country in songs most cunning, 

Of Fiiplius also friend and teacher. 

Of that famed maker, best of masters.* 

Now this Omerus bften and often 

On the sun's splendour ^>ent high praises, 

His noble powers showed to the people 

In glee and story, again and agam. 

Yet the sun cannot beam, for all his brightness, 

O'er 
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Cer all creatioD nor anywhere near it ; 

And even those creatures on which he can shine 

He cannot ilhmune with equal light 

Inside and ooL Bat the Almigh^ 

Rnler and Worker of the world's creatores 

His own work overlooketh ; 

All creatores alike He looketh ov^.' 

He is the true Sun, and rightly so ; 

Such in His honour we may ang truly. 



XXXI 
BosTH. T. metr. 5. Cf. p. i'6'i . 

Thou may'st know, if thou wilt notice, 
That many creatures of various kinds 
Fare oyo' earth with ujolike motions, 
With gait and c6lour quite diyierse^ 
And aspects also of endless kinds. 
Queer and common. Some creep and crawl 
With all their body Bound to the ground ; 
No wings them help ; on feet they walk not. 
Nor pace the earth, as was them appointed. 
Some on two feet fare o'er the ground, 
Some are four-footed ; some in flight 
Wbg 'neath the clouds. Yet each creature 
Is drooping earthward, stooping downward. 
On the ground looking, longing for earth. 
Some need-driven, some through greed. 
Man only goeth of all God's creatures 



With 
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With gait uplift, gazbg'npwards. 

Thb is a token that he shall tarn 

His trust and his mind more up than down, 

To the heavens above, lest he bend his thong)its 

Like beasts earthward. It is not meet 

That the mind of a mortal should remain below 

While hb &ce he holdeth up to heaven. 



NOTES 



Paox I. Raedgod and Alarie. Raedgod, generally 
known in history as Raedagaisns, has in the .Anglo-Saxon 
the forms Rsedgota. Rsedgod, and Rsedgot Alaric has the 
forms Aleric and Eallerica. 

Tha mountains. The Alps, called Mnn^op in Me- 
tmm L 

Amnling, that is, (me of the royal line of Amnl or Amal, 
a legendary Gothic king. Charles Kingsley nses the wovd 
in his HypaHa, 

ConanL The A.S. word is herttoga, i.e. 'army leader/ 
or ' chief'; and this is the word used throughout the book 
for 'consnl.' 

Alfred follows the Orthodox Church legend abont Boe- 
thins and his intrigues, and also about the character of 
Theodoric. 

P. 3. In chap, iii Alfred transposes the order of his 
original. He omits the description of Philosophy as a 
majestic woman, and the passage where Boethius describes 
his accusers and their plots against him ; also Bk. i. metra 
3 and 4. 

Her dladplM, Le. the various philosophical sects. 

P. 4. Philotophy, tho spirit of IR^adom* The A.S. 

words are se wisdom and seo gesuadwisneSf Le. Wisdom and 

Reason. As the book is so famous under the title of The 

Consolation of Philosophy, this rendering of Wisdom has 

R been 
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been kept throughout Alfred calli Philoeoph/i inter- 
locutor Mod or ' ndnd,' the modem Engliih ' mood/ throngh- 
ont the book, except in one or two pUces where he calls 
him Boethins. When qnestion and answer follow rai^y, 
the firrt pemn shignlar ii naed, as in the lAtfai. 

P. 7. CitisMia of tho lieaymily Jamsalem; dL Hd). 
zi. 15-16. Boethins speaks merely of Roman dtisenship. 
This allusion is taken from a Latin commentary. For 
details concerning the use of tlie conunentaries made by 
Alfred, see the Oxford edition of Alfred's Boetkius^ Intro- 
duction. 

When tho mm's glow, ftc. Greatly abridged from Boeth. 
Bk. L metr. 6. 

P. 23. Bk. ii. me^. i, concerning Fortune's fickleness, is 
omitted. 

Alfred has failed to perceive that the passage at the 
bottom of p. 13, beginning ' I would speak,' is in the origfaial 
put in the mouth of Fortnne. However, he has made up 
for this on p. z6, where he makes Worldly Happiness 
speak. 

P. 15. Alfred omits a pasnge about Paullus shedding 
tears over the misfortunes of King Persens, his prisoner; 
and also an allusion (in Greek) to the two jars standing 
at the threshold of Zeus, one friU of bleasbgs, the other of 
calamities. 

Pp. 17-18. In chap, viii a good deal is omitted relatii^ 
to Boethius' distinctions and blessings. Chap, ix is a con- 
densation of bk. ii. metr. 3. 

P. 19. The greatest mibapplnesa in this preaent lift 1% 
&c We have here a thou^t ejqsressed by Dante and 
Tennyson among modem poets. 

P. 35. The lioly uartyra. This is taken hofOL a Latin 
commentary. 

Christ dweUeth, &c From a commentary. 

P. S9. If therefore thou wonldat know, &c Periiaps 
this passage suggested part of chap, zvii to Alfred. 

P. 33- 



N^Uj 




P.3SL Bmm tmUHk tkm fcit fcoofc, Jte, Aiiiiitekc,te 
tke fim look ndlf cadi wf& ^19. ^ pt II. 

P. 41. Tie coBlcBts cf dkis dmpta wn Alfred^ om 
P.4J. TtetookftatisddMlJUIndosfnk The LatiB 



P.i|8L rtm fc»pi — t wiia jiiliiMltfc, WriMd, TUt 
■OK, finm m Tortooie kcad, » aOirtitirted I7 Atfccd 
te fhe Litfift PdkHeku. The kkg kv cone to gikf ia 

P. 50. Chapw sd ii e pat nfmaman of BoedL hk. & 
flMD^ Oy tvBslBf eC the pow 01 Ixife^ 

P. p. The ^Miigti is ibdici ne IboDded €■ fipjenetiwy 

P» 66L Alftedwagptolietlyledhtfotiiecnorof lalitilrfBg 
CetaDw die poet fer Grtafas bjr die reading of his copy of 
BocdihH^asaliastinciiilawiditheiea^BgrtfftiiAKr. Bat 
hii fO M fntifj woald hate told him diat the poet was 



AUred beie ] 
the aMndag of te Lada Dsearatms^ die aame of ooe of die 

P. 69U The aoMj paid yaarfj to flw aoldltfa. The 
Lada fcr dbe a^ioie of ddi pMHSe raat, 'Atqal ] 
angaa oUm pototas, naac inaae ncaacn ct Kaatorii 
£n:fli laii'liMi, Sqaisqaoodam popaH canoa 
iMgiiaf habdbittar, naac ca piaefectnim qoid ahiectiBS t * 

P. 71. Alfred's accoent of DiooTifait aad the 

sword is nwie lifi^ thflu die Lathi, 'eipertas soctis saae 

1^ 2 pericakvaai 
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pericnlomm tjruuiiu regoi metai pendentU tiqna Tertioem 
gladii terrare limiiUTit' 

The allusion to Seneca in the Latin is simply, 'Nero 
Seoecam fiuniliaiem praeceptoremqne smon ad digendae 
moitis coegit arbitximn.* 

P. 73. O worldly glofy, ftc. This is an incorxect xen- 
dering of a Greek quotation. It may be mentioned that the 
Greek quotations in the Latin MSS. of the De Consolatiime 
suffered in transcription. 

P. 76. A most vnwonted and imnatoral evil, &c The 
Latin has ' nesdoquem filios invenisse tortores.' 

P. 87. Onr phUoaopher Plato. In the Timaeus, 
The prayer is an expansion of twenty-eight lines in the 
Latin. 

P. 90. One of tbeae natures is, &c This is firom a 
oommentary, where it is explained that by the words of 
Boethius tripUcis naturae media atUma must be understood 
anima ratumaHHs, anima irasdHUs, and anima coH'- 
cufiscihilis, 

P. 91. To Tliee all men are hastening. The com- 
mentary has per quern perveniamus ad te, 

P. 100. Ah well, ye men, &c Allusions in the Latin 
carmen (bk. iii. metr. 10) to Tagns, Hermus, and Indus are 
omitted by Alfred. 

P. 108. How then can any man, &c. Alfred has mis- 
taken the sense of the Latin, Nam eur rogoH sponte recta 
censetis. Also Plato's doctrine is summarized by Boethius in 
the words Quad guisgue discit^ immemor recordatur. 

P. 109. Alfred continually plays on the words ' God ' and 
'good,' which were often written alike in Anglo-Saxon, 
though i)ronounced differently, 'God' having probably its 
modem pronundation, and ' good ' approximately the modem 
pronunciation of ' goad.* 

The dty of Tme Happiness stands for the JjiAmpatriam, 

P. lis. 
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p. iia. The word nsed by Alfred for giants Is iigantes^ 
-whestBM we might have expected an equivalent word takien 
from Germanic legend. In the Beowulf^ however, the word 
^ifpoM/ occora. 

In Anglo-Saxon MSSL we find clairical and biblical 
proper names cuxionsly distorted, as, for instance, in Alfred's 
tnmslation of Orosins. This probaUy was doe to cormptions 
in the Latin MSS. 

The biblical story is suggested by a commentary in this 



P. 115. Parmenides, as quoted by Plato in the Timoius, 
said that the divine substance was Mike a massive perfect 
si^iere.' Alfred was probably misled by a Latin gloss im- 
mediately following the Greek words. 

A precept of the wiae Plato; from the Ti$nams, 

P. lao. The heavenly dty. A commentary has paru" 
dysum. The Latin is domum, 
Satom, Gelidi smis are the words of the original. 

Pp. 135-127. An expanded and very free verrion. 

P. 139. Aa once It waa tbe cnatom of tbe Romana, &c. 
The Latin words are uti curremU in stadia, propter guam 
curriiur, iacet praemium coronae, 

P. 133. Ithadge means literally ' the island of Ithaca,' the 
ending 'ige, akin to the modem English -^ or •^, or its 
Norse equivalent, being found in many modem names, such 
as Athelney, Beraiondseyi But. 

Retie is doubtless a mistake for the Latin Neritii, an 
adjective applied to Ulysses, the word in some MSS. bebg 
written ne ritii, Neritos was a mountain in Ithaca. 

Wendelaea. This is the usual Anglo-Saxon name for 
the Mediterranean. Ct the Introduction to Alfred's Orosins, 

P. 140. Doomaday. The Latin has aetema. 

Pp. 146-147. Alfred has availed himself of the commen- 
taries for most of his astronomical notes here. The Wain 
Shafts arc for the Latin Arcturi sideru, 

P. 149. 
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p. 149. For It is nli^ vnto tho timA, &c. Alfred may 
here be allnding to himidf and Ills literary plans. 

P. 151. Thii long and tedious simQe of the wheel was 
suggested by a co mm entary. 

P. 155. Tbe wise man of old said, &c This is appa- 
rently a wild shot by Alfred at the meaning of the Greek 
quotation, iofbpbt ^ 2^o8 8^/iar ai$4p€f oiUcM/ufiray, A 
quotation from Lucan is omitted, and further on a line from 
thtlHad. 

P. 162. Ahl ye wise men, &c. The Latin carmen 
contains an account of the labours of Hercules, and numerous 
other mythological allusions, none of which are noticed by 
Alfred, who merely expands and reiterates the central idea. 

P. 164. Bk. V. metr. i is omitted. 

P. 165. Though Homer, Sec Alfred means that Homer 
was Virgil's master and model in poetry. In metr. zxx, how- 
ever, he U caUed Virgil's * friend.' 

P. 166. I can answer this point very easily, &c. Hence- 
forward to the end of the book Alfred entirely recasts his 
originaL Boethius' language becomes abstract and difficult, 
and could hardly have been rendered even freely into the 
English of Alfred's day. 

P. 167. Bk. V. metr. 3 is omitted, and also metr. 4. 

P. 175. At the end of the book comes a prayer in the 
later MS., but it is probably a late addition. 
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The references are to pages. 

Adversity^ compaied with Prosperity, 49. 

Air, place o^ 88. 

AkiHadiSf 79. 

Alfred, his theory of goremment, 41 ; his aixn% 4a. 

Angels, 78, III, 165. 

Antonius (Antoninus Caracalla) and Papiniannsy 73. 

Apollo, 133, 134. 

Aristotle, 79, 164. 

Astralogium, 42. 

Babd, tower of, 113. 

Beasts, 33 ; men's likeness to, 13a. 

Beauiy and wealth, 30. 

Birth, high, 74. 

BodUy excdloHce, 97. 

Body and limbs, loa, 131. 

Boethius, 5a ; his lamentation, a ; his prayer, 5 ; his wife and 

sons, ao. 
Brutus,^, 
Busiris, 37. 

Cassim, 48. 

Co^, 48. 

Catullus and Nonius, 66, 

Caucasus, 44. 

Childbirth, woman in, 76. 

Children, 
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ChUdrm^ nmiAtiiral, 76; and old men, 124. 

Christy 35. 

Christians^ 15^ 

Ciaro, 44, 167. 

Cirtif 133. 

City of true happlneM, 109 ; hea^enlyy lao. 

Classes in the state, 41. 

Common/elk's disbelief 140^ 14a. 

Common origin of mankind, 74, 75. 

Covitousness, 16, 2*/, 51. 

Croesus, 25. 

Cyms^ 15. 

Damocles, swoxd of, 71. 

Death, 18; couzted by men, 144; the second, 48; xnevitablie, 

167. 
2)0tfr» cimck in, no. 
Drinks, strong and mild, 154; 

Earth, 88 ; small extent of, 45. 

Elements, 88. 

Epicurus, 58. 

Eternal life desired by all tUngs, 105. 

Eternity, 45. 

Etna, 34, 35. 

Euripides, 77. 

Evil non-existent, 114. 

l&vils and their remedies, 154. 

Eyes, diseased, 141. 

FabUs, xia; nse of, 115; moral of, 118; fdse, 135. 

False swearing, 5. 

Fame, 47, 74; fleeting nature of, 4a. 

Fate, 5>8, a4, 36, 39, 38, 49, 148-50, 153-4; Christian 

doctrine of, 153; of individuals^ i6o. 
Fire, its home and nature, 88, 89. 
Firmament, 89. 
Flood, the, 35. 

Food, 
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Food^ lavonr and Tirtiie of, 105. 

Poob^ 137 ; Phxlosopfa/s contempt for, 141. 

Fortune y changes o( 37, 161. 

Fruwiii^ 166. 

Friendships 53 ; trne, 50, 57. 

(^Mtn/lr (Titans), I la. 

(7/iiry, 73. 

God^ natnie of, 75, 87, 93, no, 149, 173-5; His creation, 
51; His government, 51, 60; tlieWay, 80$ rest;, 61; 
the wellspring of good, pa, 96; the best of all, 94; 
the Highest Good, 95; self-soffidng, 39; erroneously 
divided, 83 ; sought by all things, 106 ; the roof of all 
things, 124; unites five elements, 83 ; contains all forms 
of good, 137; His generosity, 139; sees us as we are^ 
.170; lUs kindness to His loved ones, 155; in Nature, 
159; His good ministers, 78. 

Golden Age^ 33. 

Golden^hoardf parable of the, 164. 

Golden mean, 163. 

Good, the highest, 55, 59, 95, 98; contains all other form% 
loi ; sought by all men, 153 ; is the Highest Roof, 99. 

GoodBXidi evil, 38 ; in conflict, I3i, 131. 

Good men, 130; always powerful, 135. 

Good report, 37, 83. 

Good temper f 83. 

Great examples of olden time, 163. 

Happiness, drawbacks to, 33 ; fidse, 50, 58 ; true, 86, 97, 
98 ; analogies of, 54-6 ; ideals of, 56 ; the five parts of, 
85 ; desired by all, 133 ; lies in God, 81 ; city of, 109; 
every happy man a god, 96. 

Haven of the soul, 100. 

Heaoenly bodies at peace, 158. 

Heavenfy Hty, I30. 

Heavenly fire, 139. 

Heavens, marvels of the, 146. 

Hen-fire, 34. 

Hercules, 
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JffercuUSf 57 ; and tiie Hydra, 148. 
High fiau^ &11 from, 7a. 
Homtr^ on the son, 165. 
Honour, 8a. 
HumUUy, valley of, 95. 

ImpUmenis^ ap. 
/iM^ 73. 

Insects, noxious, 36. 
InoocaHon to God, 91. 

Jerusakm, 7. 

,/wryf^ through the heavens, lao. 
y^» 37> I33» 148 ; uid the Giants, 11 a. 
Mffemenioimfn, 155. 

Khfgs, their authority, 70; weakness of, 71 ; favoarites of, 

7a ; nnrighteons, laS ; wicked kings are tliralls, lap. 
Know thyseff, 107. 

Languages of mankind, 44, 113. 

Liberius (error), 36. 

I4g^t the heavenly, 100. 

Logic, 38. 

Ztf^j, varionsy 153, 156. 

Lust, 58, 78; consequence of, 76; kills the sonl, 77. 

Lynx, 79. 

.^l/ddf alone walks upright, 173. 

Martyrs, as. 

Mdrveis, unheeded, 147. 

Materials for government, 41. 

Meat and drink, ap ; in excess, 129. 

Medicine, 53. 

Memory, 31. 

Minifs power over body, 135. 

Motion, modes of, 17a. 

Music, 38. 
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MUtire, might of, 104. 

MrOf 34> 40» 69 ; and Seneca, 71. 

Mmrod, ii3 

J^oak, 35. 

NoHli^, true, 75. 

ASwMtf, 66. 

OiHtnan, 48. 

O^Miif, a8. 

OppoHUs, 38, 51. 

Orpheus (md Eurydict^ 116. 

PtipiniatiMi^ 7a. 

ParmemdeSf 115. 

ParthianSf 44. 

litreepHon, modes of, 171. 

PhHoscpher, the would-be, 46. 

Philosophy^ comforts Boethitis* 3 ; promises to cure B., 9 ; 

and her servants, 15; mother of all virtnes, 19. 
Physic, 38. 

Physica (Aristotle's treatise), 164. 
Pirate hcst, 33. 
Plato, 4^ 108, 127. 
P&wer, 8a ; is useless, 39 ; misuse of, 65 ; sacrifices to get, 

84; perfect, 127 ; incidence of, 155. 
Predestination^ 167, 169. 
Prosperity compared with adversity, 49. 
Providence, 148, 150, 15a. 
Ptolemy, 43. 
Punishment of the wicked, 131, 136, 140 ; often delayed, 

138. 

Race for the crown, 130. 

Reason, 31, 5^. 

Regulus, 37. 

Rewards, of goodness, 130; of wickedness, 131. 

Riches, see Wealth, 

Righteousness, Plato on, 108. 

Roman 
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Rpmam custom^ 130. 

R§m€Ui ^fieerSf 69* 

R911U, fmaU extent of her fune, 44. 

Scythia, i, 44. 

.Sm and ftonn, 10. 

Sea<Uffs, 16. 

SeJf'Suffieiemey^ 83. 

ibMCtf and Nero^ 71. 

Senses^ peroeptioa by, 171. 

5M; 90; threefold nature of, 90; and body, 97, 131; 

qnalUies o^ 97. 
spark and tinder, 10. 
Spring and riyer, 93, 96. 
Stoties, nature 0^ 104. 
StrnggU agamit sins, 139. 
Swim, habits of, 133. 
Sjtmmackus, 30. 

ToiyiMii, 35. 
Thanes, 138. 
Theodoric, i, 3, 34, 66. 

/:*«/?, 73. 

71v/r, 39 ; for goTemment, 41. 
Trees, habits of, 103. 
Troy, 40. 

Ulysses and Circe, 133. 
Understanding, modes of, 173. 
Unrighteousness suffered by God, 119. 

Virgil, 165. 
FfWflf^, 47. 

JValhing and creeping (parable), 133. 

Wealth, 16, 18, 36, 30, 33 ; evils of, 77 ; brings foes, 33 ; 

vanity of, 39 ; insufficient for happiness, 64; brings no 

real honour, 68. 

Weland, 
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JVeUmd, the smith, 48. 

Wendeisea, 133. 

Wheels simile of, 13, 61, 90, 151. 

Wicked meHi 126, 136, 138; powerlessness of, Z19; non- 
existent, 136; at variance with themselves, 157. 

Wickedness, why suffered by God, 135. 

Will, the, 31, 105 ; the will for the deed, 167. 

Wisdom, 35i 4^; identical with God, 170; constituents of, 
67 ; needs support of power, 145. 

Wise sayit^, 1$^. 

Witchcraft of Circe, 134. 

World, structure of, 109. 

Worldly prosperity, 11-13. 

Worthies, foigotten, 48. 

Wroni-4oers need special treatment, 143. 
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